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ANDREW FLETCHER Junior, 
of Salton, Eſq; 


AuniTor of His Majeſty's Court of 
Exchequer in Scotland, 
A N D 
| MEMBER of Parliament for the Burghs of 
| Lauder, Haddington, Dunbar, &c. 


. 
\ MoNnGsT the many Reaſons J had to 


dedicate this Work to you, one was, 

your extenſive Knowledge in GAR“ 
| DENING, whereby probably, ina few Years, 
you will make Salton imitate thoſe noble 
Plantations of foreign and indigenous Trees 
and Shrubs, which now grow in the Gardens 
of Whitton, near Honſlow, the Seat of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, the Great Me- 
cenas of the preſent Age. | 


TE Obligations I have to your F amily, 


made me claim your Patrociny to this 'Trea- . 
tiſe, which I have adapted to the Climate of 


Scotland; it that can add Weight in the _ 
0 


of the great Eſteem which your Countrymen 
have for you, and which you and your Family 
have juſtly merited from them in general, and 
from your Electors in particular, who ſee 
you emulating and imitating thoſe noble Ap- 
pearances in a Britiſh Senate, which your 
Grand-Uncle, by his ſuperior Conduct, made 
formerly in our ,Scors Parliaments: Thus in- 
heriting the Virtues of your Anceſtors, and 
modelling your Conduct by the Example of 
one of the greateſt, and one of the wiſeſt 
MEN of this Age, you will be the great Pa- 
tron of the Pertormances of your Country- 
men, who afterwards ſhall have the Honour 
to addreſs you in this Manner. 


To fay more, Sir, might be preſumed Flat- 
tery; to ſay leſs, would preſume my Want 
of Gratitude, or Want of Truth: Let me 
therefore conclude with the Words of A- 
yeas to his Son Prince 1ilus in Virgil, 
et te animo repetentem exempla TUIRUM, | 
Et pater ANEAS, et auunculus excitet HECTOR, 


Jam, 
DEM 

Your moſt obedient 
and moſt humble Servant, 


E£D1KBURGH, 14th May, 
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FTE R the many Books which have 


INTRODUCTION. 
been publiſhed upon Gardening within 


A theſe ſixty or leventy Years bypaſt, 


many Perlons perſuade themſelves that it is 


impoſſible to give the Curious what is new 
upon ſo trite a Subject; and hence they con- 


clude, that any Performance of this Kind is 
no more but a Repetition of what the World 
has already ſeen. I ſhould therefore have been 
very loth to have publiſhed this Treatiſe, if 
the following very important Conſiderations 
had not induced me, together with the Soli- 
citations of many. of my Friends, who were 
Witneſſes to that Perfection, to which, by due 
Culture, I brought thoſe Plants that were un- 
der my Care; for of theſe, and of no others 
]Iwrite. 


It is allowed by moſt People, that new 
Years produce new Diſcoveries in the Science 
of Gardening ; and even, fince anno 1733, 
the Era, in which many ſay, Britiſh Gar- 
dening was ſyſtematically brought to great, 
or to the greateſt Perfection, there have been 
great Diſcoverics made, which was one In- 
daccment for me, to put Pen to Paper upon 


3; this | 
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this Subject: But I had a more intereſting Call 
to publiſh this Work, which is this; I knew 
of no Treatile of Gardening worth following 
for irs Directions that has been publiſhed in 
this Country, either for its Soil, or for its 
Climate; whatever has been publiſhed in 
England, might do very well there; bur be- 
ing lenſible, that whenever we tried thoſe Ex- 
periments here, they always failed, by which 
Means our Gardiners and Gentlemen, by 
Loſs of Time and their Expence, were quite 
diſcouraged from attempting to vie with our 
Neighbours in the Southern Parts of this I- 
fland, either for what was beautiful and amu- 
ſing to the Eye, or what is uſeful to furniſh 
a good Garden with. 


Theſe Conſiderations had their ſuitable 
Weight with me, and made me prepare this 
Treatiſe for the Preſs, in which the Errors, 
Faults and Omiſſions of ſome of our former 
Writers are corrected, and the Reaſons for 
ſuch Corrections and different Opinions are 
given; whereby, what was thought impoſſi- 
ble to attain to in this Country, is fully de- 
monſtrated to be attainable by following the 
Directions and Rules here given, correſpond- 
ing to our Soil and Climate; and if this can 
be of Advantage to my Countrymen, as I de- 
ſign it ſhould, I court no other Praiſe, I claim 
no other Merit, 


About 


- 
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About thirty Years ago, one Mr. Rezd pu- 
bliſhed a Treatiſe, intituled, The Scots Gar- 
diner; but this Work was done in ſuch an 
indiſtinct and vague Manner, that few Perſons, 
either acquainted with the Buſineſs, or who 
were entering upon the Trade, could be the 
better of it; and a ſecond Edition of this 
Work being demanded, I own I could not ab- 
ſtain from publiſhing my own Practice, or of 
being an idle Spectator of thoſe Advices there- 
in given to the Practitioners of the Spade, 
which I knew to be falſe, and, not founded 
upon the Principles of Vegetation. 


MethinksT hear ſome of my Readers fay, how 
ſhould this Author know with that Accuracy 
which ſuch a Subject deſerves, from the higheſt 
and moſt refined Articles, to the loweſt Points 
in Spade-craft? To ſatisfy thoſe Gentlemen, 
they muſt know that I have ſtudied and practi- 
ſed Gardening in every Part of it, for theſe 
thirty Years bypaſt ; I have ſatisfied the moſt 
learned Societies in Britain, of my Practice 
and Knowledge in the Culture of the niceſt 
Flowers, and of Plants both exotick and indi— 
genous, Which adorn our Britiſh Gardens, and 
have been highly honoured by them upon that 
Account, I have been of a long Time im- 
portuned to publiſh my Practice in Garden- 
ing, which, with a Perſuaſion, that it is my 
Duty to ſerve my Country to the outmoſt of 


my 
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my Power, induced me to yield to the Im- 
portunities of many, and to prepare this Trea- 
tile for the Preſs; in which I have given my 
Readers the Culture of the moſt curious 
Flowers which arc planted in the open Ground 
in this Country; I have made the Dutch Ca- 
talogues of annual and biennial Flower-ſeeds 
intelligible ; I have allo herein treated of the 
Kitchen-garden, of every Herb neceſlary to 
be ſown or planted in it; of the Fruit-trees 
molt proper to be planted on its Walls; of 
Hot-beds for all Scaſons of the Year ; of the 
beſt Stoves for cultivating the Pine apples or 
Ananas, which, tho' now in many Gardens, 
were firſt brought ro Fruit in Sco?/and by me; 
I have given two Plans of Stoves for culti- 
vating this excellent Fruit, and have given 
ſome Directions, whereby that Fruit can be 
obtained in a greater Degree of Perfection 
than they have hitherto been brought to in 
this Country. To this I have added the beſt 
Methods to build Hot-walls ro ripen ſuch 
Grapes, and other Fruits as cannot be broughr 
to Maturity in this Climate, without the Al- 
ſiſtance of artificial Heat. I have reduced the 
many, long, and unintelligible Diſſertations 
upon the Article of pruning Fruit- trees to a 
few Pages, and to a very few certain Rules. 
When J began to write, I deſigned to have 
given my Method of cultivating all the 
Green-houſe and Stove- plants which I had in 


my 
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my Gardens, together with the Method of 
propagating and cultivating many of the Vir- 
£:7nian and Carolina Shrubs and Trees which 
I inured to our Climate, with particular Di- 
rections for raiſing and propagating the Shrubs 
and Foreſt trees. which are Natives of this 
Country; but obſerving, that if the Culture of 
theſe was joined with what J here treat of. 
the Work would become ſo large, and raiſe 
its Price ſo high, that many would have been 
diſcouraged to buy it, particularly our young 
Beginners, to whom I hope it will be of ſpe- 
cial Uſe; for this Reaſon, I have reſerved theſe 
Articles for another Volume, if this meets 
with due Encouragement. 


I can with Truth affirm, that no Perſon in 
this Country beſtowed more liberally upon 
Improvements in Gardening than I did; not 
ſatisfied with what I ſaw in Hollaud. of the 
Culture of their Flowers, and other curious 
Articles in their Gardens the firſt Time I was 
in that Country, I went there a ſecond Time, 
to be ſure of the Culture they adhibited ro 
their Curioſities ; and then it was, that in 
conſequence of theſe Obſervations, I made 
ſuch Experiments in my own Gardens here, 
as excelled any Thing of that Kind that 
had formerly been attained to in Scotland. 
For the T'ruth of which, I can appeal ro many 
of my Countrymen, who ſaw theſe beautiful 

b Productions 
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1 Productions in a Soil and Climate, not the 
[ moſt fayourable for theſe Purpoſes. 


I can alſo aſſure my Readers, that I write 
| nothing upon hearſay Faith, nor took for a 
| good Practice in others, what I had not often 
is experienced, or directed to be done in my 
| own Gardens. 


Thus I have given a ſhort Detail of this 
Work; and if it can be of Ule to thele, for 
Whole Behoof I have wrote, it will be moſt 
| agrecable to the Author, 


| Ia. JUSTICE. 
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ſus, 422 
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Further Directions for cultivating Polyanthos 
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Further Directions for cultivating Hyacinibs, 424 
Culture of the Ag yptian yellow baſtard Rock- 
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Flowers, | | 428 
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An Explanation of the Authors Names, and 
Works referred to by the Abbreviations affixed to 
the Botanical Names in the Emendation of the 
Names of Flowers in the Dutch Catalogues, begin- 
ning at Page 312 of this Work, 


Tournef. is Inſtitutions of Botany, by 7o/eph Pitton Tournefort, 
printed at Paris 1716, quarto, 

C. B. is Caſper Bauhinus his Prodromus to his Theatre of Plants, 
printed at Baſil 1671 in querto, 

C. B. P. is Caſper Bauhinus his Pinax to his Theatre of Plants, 
printed at Baji/ 1671, in quarts, 

H. Clif. is Hortus Cliffortianus, or a Catalogue of the Garden of 
Plants at Har tec hau, belonging to Mr. — Clifford of Am- 
fterdam, ranged according to the new Method of the Sexes of 
Plants, by Doctor Charles Linæus, Profeſſor of Botany at Up- 
ſal in Sweden, printed at Amſterdam in falio, 1736, with ele- 
gant Figures. | 

Boerh. Ind. is an Index of the Plants growing in the Phyſick 
Garden at Leyden, by Doctor Herman Brerhaave, printed at 
Leyden 1719, in quarts. 


Lugd. is a general Hiſtory of Plants by Dalechamp, printed at 


Lyons in the 1586, two Vol. in folio, 

J. B. An univerſal "Hiſtory of Plants, by Zohn Bauhinus, in 

three Vol. Valio, printed at Embrun, 1650. | 

Inſt. R. H. is Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, London printed 1704, 
three Vol. folio. : 

Hort. Lugd. Bat. is Hortus Lugduni-Batavorum, or a Catalogue 
of rare Plants, which are growing in the Phyſick Garden at 
Leyden, printed in octavo at Leyden 1695. 

Tournef. Coroll. is a Corollary to the Inſtitutions of Botany, by 
Joſeph Pitten Taurnefort, printed at Paris 1703, quarts. 

Boerh. Ind. alt. is the ſecond Part of Boerhbague's Index of the 
Plants growing in the Phyſick Garden at Leyden. 

H. C. is the Hortus Catholicus, i. e. the univerſal Garden, by 
Franciſcus Cupani, printed at Naples 1696, guarto. 

Mor. Hiſt. is an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, by Robert Moriſon, 
printed at Oxford 1699, three Vol. in foo. 

Tabern, is Icons of Plants by Taverna-montanus, printed at 
Francfert 1 590, fois. 
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Martin. Hiſt. is John Martin Profeſſor of Botany in Cambridge 
his Decades of rare Plants. | 

Germ. Emac. 1s Gerard's Hiſtory of Plants, improved by Thomas 

 Fohiſton, printed at London 1633, folio. 

H. Eyſt. is Hortus Eyſlettenſis, by Baſilius Beſler, printed at No- 
rimberg 1618, folto. 

Hort. Cathar. is the Hortus Catharticus, printed at Amſterdam, 
1695. 

Moriſon. Hiſtoir. Ting. is Moriſon's Hiſtory of African Plants. 

Hort. Amſt. is the Hiſtory of rare Plants, which are growing in the 
Phyſick Garden at Amſterdam, by Caſpar and John Comelines, 
printed at Amſterdam in two Vol. folto, 1701. 

Host. Elth. is Hortus Elthamenſis, or a Deſcription of rare Plants, 

which were growing in the Gardens at Eltham, as they are 
claſſed by Doctor Fohn James Dillenius in two Vol. folio, with 
Figures, printed at London, 1732. | 

Raii Hiſt. is Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, printed at London 1704, 
three Vol. folio. | | 

Clufe Hiſt. is Charles Cluſius Hiſtory of rare Plants, printed at 
Antwerp 1605, folio, | 

H. K. P. is a Catalogue of the Plants growing in the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, printed at Paris 1665, folio, ; 

Park, Theat. Bot. is the Theatre of Plants by Zohn Parkinſon, 
printed at London 1640, folio. 

Pluck. Phyt. is Plucknet's Phytographia, i. e. a Delineation of 
Plants, printed at London 1692, folio. 

Bocconi. rar. Plant. is Figures and Deſcriptions of rare Plants, 
obſerved by Paul Bocconi in Sicily, and printed at Oxford 
1674, in quarts, | 
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Page 21 l. 12. for Lines read Vines. P. 23. 1. 31. for ſlight- 
by t. fightly. P. 34. Article Nectarines, for Ebruge r. Elrouge. 
Page 53. laſt Line, for him r. them. P. 55.1. 28 and 29. for 
Pears r. Piers. P. 229, for Eſcoſſe r. Ecaſſe. P. 391. I. 23. 
for Moldavia r. Moldavica. P. 32 1. I. 26. for Taunf. r. Tournef. 
P. 345. 1. 23. for Coir. r. Cor. I. 28. for Coir, r. Cor. P. 354. 
I. 14. for Coir. r. Cir. P. 361. I. 2. for Hiſt. r. Inſt. P. 368. 
I. 2. for P. C. B. r. C. 3. P. P. 376. 1. 7. for Raii r. R. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
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GARDENING, 


By a GENTLEMAN, 
A Member of the RoyaL SoctitETy, 


Adapted to the Climate of Scotland. 


PART FIRST. 


Of the Kitchen garden, the Fruits therein, and of 
the Culture of Kitchen-herbs and Roots. 


the Situation of a good Kitchen Garden, it 
ſhould be ſituated upon the Side of the Dwel. 

ling houſe, where the Stables are built, for the 
Conveniency of wheeling in Dung, which if at a 
Diſtance from the Garden, is very inconvenient, 
becauſe that much Time is thereby waſted; I 
ſhould incline to have it walled in, and of the 
Figure of a regular Square ; Plantations of Firs 
ſhould be planted at the Diſtance of 200 Yards 
from the Walls, upon the North, the Eaſt, and 
Weſt Sides of the Garden. For a ſmall Family, 
two Acres of Ground will do; but if for a great 
Family, ic ſhould be ſix or eight Acres, with a 
A large 


1 T was to have my Choice of Ground, and 


nf 
large Baſon, or any other Reſervoir of Water in 
the Middle, or on the South-end of it, which ma 
be ſo large as to contain Fiſh of what Sorts pleaſe 


the Proprietor moſt, Well Water for this Gar— 


den is not proper, whereas Pond Water, impre-. 


gnated by the Sun's Rays, is conducive to Ve- 
getation. This Garden ſhould be well expoſed 
to the Sun, and ſhould not be overſhadowed 
with Trecs, that is, no Fruit 'Trees ſhould be 
planted in the Quarters; for they cover the Ground 
in a few Years, choke every Plant under them, and 
are of no Service. There will be Fruit enough 
upon the Eſpaliers with which the Quarters of 
the Garden are ſurrounded, to furniſh any Fa- 
mily ; beſides, the more delicate Fruits grow upon 
the Walls, which may be ſo 5 as to be 
planted upon both Sides, to have the greater 
Quantity of Fruit for moſt Seaſons of their ripen- 
ing; if this Ground flops a little to the South, 
It will be ſo much the better; for the upper and 


beſt expoſed Part thereof will be fit for the early 


Crops, and the under or lower Part will be for the 


late Crops. | 
One great Article to be confidered is the Soil, 
which ſhould be neither too wet nor too dry, but 
of a middling Nature; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong 
or ſtubborn, but of a pliable Nature, and eaſy to 
work: But if the Soil is ſtrong, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to plough or dig it three or four Times, and 
to lay the Soil up in Ridges in the Winter Seaſon, 
before you plant any thing in it, which will do it 
much Good, by meliorating and dividing its co- 
herent Parts; the beſt Manure for ſuch a Soil 
is Coal Aſhes, and the Cleaning of Streets or 
Ditches, which will make it 4 than res 
Other 


1 


ether Dung or Manure whatever; and the more 
Aſhes the better, eſpecially if the Ground is cold; 
and where theſe Manures are wanting, Sea Sand, 
or rotten Wood, are fit for the improving ſuch ſtiff 
Soils; but if the Soil of your Kitchen Garden is 
ſandy, and of a hot Nature, we is no Manure fo 
proper for it as Cows Dung or Marl. Horſes Dung 
will not do, but will burn the Crops, upon their firſt 
Appearance. The Soil of this Garden ſhould be 
two and a half, or three Feet Depth, otherways 
there will not be a ſufficient Depth of Soil for ma- 
ny eſculent Plants, ſuch as Carrots, Parſnips, French 
'Furnips, and Beetraves, and ſome others, which 
ſend their Roots far below the Surface of the 
Ground. 

If you think that you have too little Walling, e- 
ſpecially of that Sort which looks to the South, 
you may divide your Garden, if it is four or 
eight Acres within the Walls, with a Wall thro? 
the Middle of it, looking South, and runnin 
from Eaſt to Weſt, near the Breadth of the Gar- 
den ; but there may be an Aperture in the Middle, 
of twenty Feet, the Breadth of the middle Walk, 
and Apertures at each End of this Wall, twenty 
Feet from the Side-walls of the Garden. 

The Building of the Walls is next to be conſider- 
ed, according to which, in the Situation and Ex- 
poſure you make Choice of for them, the Ground 
is to be diſpoſed of within them, and conſequently 
the Walk in the Middle, and croſs Walks, the EC 
paliers of Fruit-trees, and the Borders upon which 
Gooſeberries and Currans are planted through the 
Quarters of the Kitchen Ground, muſt all run in 


parallel Lines to the Poſition of the Walls. 
The 


The beſt Aſpect 6 lb e this Country, is to 
have one Point, or near two Points to the Eaſtward 
of the South, to have the Advantage of the Mor- 

ning Sun, and that notwithſtanding of the Objecti- 
ons of many Perſons, that by the turning them the 
leaſt Point to the Eaſtward, the Fruit will ſuffer by 
blighting; but, from my own Experience, I have 
found more blighting upon a South or Southweſt 
Wall, than I ever ſaw on Walls turned one or two 
Points to the Eaſt of due South; and I am convin- 
ced, that the Benefit of the Morning Rays of the 
Sun, together with this Expoſure, being better 
preſerved from the South-weſt, and Weſt Winds, 
which are very prejudicial to Fruit in this Country, 
does more than compenſate any Los, (if any there 
is) from blighting. In a Situation near the Eaſtern 
Sea-coaſts, I ſhould chooſe a due South Situation 
for my beſt Walls, but in a Situation more remote 
from the Sea, I ſhould make Choice of the firſt Si- 
tuation here preſcribed. Having thus made your 
Wall at the Head of your Garden looking South, 
and one or two Points Eaſt of due South, this 
Wall muſt direct the Poſition of.the other Walls, 
provided the Ground be laid out in a regular Square; 
then the Weſt and Eaſt Walls muſt form right An- 
gles at their joining with this South aſpected Wall, 

and muſt run parallel to one another, and muſt a- 
gain form right Angles when joining, or near to 
joining with the Wall at the South End of the Gar- 
den. I begin with the Walls (as they are the Out- 
lines properly ſpeaking) of this Garden. There 

ave been many Perſons who have built Walls at a 

reat Expence in Angles, and in Semicirles, to acce- 
3 the ripening of their Fruit, and alſo to me- 

liorate its Taſte when ripened; and ſome of them 


bars 
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have been at great Charges in building Arches in 
the lower Parts of the Walls, to allow the Roots of 
the Trees, not only to grow forward, but alſo to 
ſpread backward; alledging, by this Method, of 
giving full Scope to the Roots of their Trees to run 
into the Earth every Way, and of conſequence to 
give chem Space to play every where, to have plen- 
ty of Fruit: But the two firſt Methods have rey. 
the quite contrary Effect; for wheneyer.the Win 
eats upon ſemicircular or angular Walls, it is re 
verberated with great Force upon the Trees, and 
the Air is made colder, and the Fruit 1s thereby 
made later in ripening, and becomes ill-taſted; The 
laſt Method of arching their Walls at their Bottoms 
is ſtill worſe; for when the Roots go out at the 
Backſides of the Walls at their Freedom, they draw 
all the rancid Juices from the Earth at the Hacks 
of the Walls, which infallibly makes the Fruit fall 
off, after it has acquired its Magnitude, being ak 
ways growing, and is ſo ſuperabundhntly furniſhed 
with undigeſted Sap, that it cannot ripen even by 
the hotteſt Rays of the Sun, and fo is a Globe of 
undigeſted Matter, which defeats all kindly Ripen- 
ing; and this, by Experience, I have often found ro 
be the Fate of our new Experiments upon Wall- 
fruits ſo unjudiciouſly managed. For which Reaſon 
I would adviſe the building of plain Walls, either 
of Brick or Stone, as they ſhall moſt ſuit the Con- 
venience and Taſte of the Proprietors ; and in this 
Country where Brick is ſcarce and dear, and our 
Winds are very ſtrong, I ſhall propoſe the build- 
ing of Walls in the Method I have practiſed with 
extraordinary Succeſs. | A 
The firſt Wall I would build is that, at the 
Nun End of the Kitchen Garden fronting the 
4 South, 
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The beſt Aſpect for Walls in this Country, is to 
have one Point, or near two Points to the Eaſtward 
of the South, to have the Advantage of the Mor— 

ning Sun, and that notwithſtanding of the Objecti- 
ons of many Perſons, that by the turning them the 
leaſt Point to the Eaſtward, the Fruit will ſuffer by 
blighting; but, from my own Experience, I have 
| found more blighting upon a South or Southweſt 
Wall, than I ever ſaw on Walls turned one or two 
| Points to the Eaſt of due South; and I am convin- 
ced, that the Benefit of the Morning Rays of the 
Sun, together with this Expoſure, being better 

preſerved from the South-weſt, and Weſt Winds, 

which are very prejudicial to Fruit in this Country, 

| does more than compenſate any Loſs, (if any there 
is) from blighting. In a Situation near the Eaſtern 
| Sea-coaſts, I ſhould chooſe a due South Situation 
; for my beſt Walls, but in a Situation more remote 
from the Sea, I ſhould make Choice of the firſt Si- 
| tuation here preſcribed. Having thus made your 
I. Wall at the Head of your Garden looking South, 
| and one or two Points Eaſt of due South, this 
Wall muſt direct the Poſition of the other Walls, 
rovided the Ground be laid out in a regular Square; 
then the Weſt and Eaſt Walls muſt form right An- 
| gles at their joining with this South aſpected Wall, 
| and muſt run parallel to one another, and mult a- 
gain form right Angles when joining, or near to 
Joining with the Wall at the South End of the Gar- 
den. I begin with the Walls (as they are the Out- 
lines properly ſpeaking) of this Garden. There 
have been many Perſons who have built Walls at a 
great Expence in Angles, and in Semicirles, to acce- 
lerate the ripening of their Fruit, and allo to me- 
liorate its Taſte when ripened ; and ſome of them 


have 


have been at great b 1 building Arches in 
the lower Parts of the Walls, to allow the Roots of 
the Trees, not only to grow forward, but allo to 
ſpread backward; alledging, by this Method, of 
giving full Scope to the Roots of their Trees to run 
into the Earth every Way, and of conſequence to 
give them Space to play every where, to have plen- 


ty of Fruit: But the two firſt Methods have really 
the quite contrary Effe& ; for whenever.the Wind 


beats upon ſemicircular or angular Walls, it is re 
verberated with great Force upon the Trees, and 
the Air is made colder, and the Fruit 1s thereby 
made later in ripening, and becomes ill taſted. The 
laſt Method of arching their Walls at their Bottoms 
is ſtill worſe; for when the Roots go out at the 
Backſides of the Walls at their Freedom, they draw 
all the rancid Juices from the Earth at the Backs 
of the Walls, which infallibly makes the Fruit fall 
off, after it has acquired its Magnitude, being al- 
ways growing, and is ſo ſuperabundhntly furniſhed 
with undigeſted Sap, that it cannot ripen even by 
the hotteſt Rays a the Sun, and fo is a Globe of 
undigeſted Matter, which defeats all kindly Ripen- 
ing; and this, by Experience, I have often found to 
be the Fate of our new Experiments upon Wall- 
fruits ſo unjudiciouſly managed. For which 8 
I would adviſe the building of plain Walls, either 
of Brick or Stone, as they ſhall moſt ſuit the Con- 
venience and Taſte of the Proprietors ; and in this 
Country where Brick is ſcarce and dear, and our 
Winds are very ſtrong, I ſhall propoſe the build- 
ing of Walls in the Method I have practiſed with 
extraordinary Succels. = Wn 

The firſt Wall I would build is that, at the 
North End of the Kitchen Garden fronting. the 
35 South, 
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South, and a Point or two to the Eaſt, (as I men- 
tioned above) and, as I write in general, it may, or 
may not be followed, as the Proprietor pleaſes ; it 
is this Wall I would chooſe to have for forcing Vines, 
which, without artificial Heat, will not ripen in 
this Country. .And to this Article I will here apply 
my Directions, and my Reaſon for adviſing this 
Wall to be built for that Purpoſe, rather as the 
Wall which paſſes through the Middle of the Gar- 
den, is, that there may in this Garden be as little 
Rubbiſh of Aſhes and Fewel for theſe Walls as pok 
ſible: Whereas, was the middle Wall a Hot-wall, 
the Fewel and Aſhes, and the Shades over the Fur- 
naces, might incommode and look unſeemly within 
ſuch a Place, where Pleaſure and good Taſte 
ſhould be the ſole Objects to be regarded. It is 
here upon this Northmoſt Wall, I would fix upon 
the Situation for a Hot-wall, 150 Feet on each Side 
of a large Gate in the Middle of this Wall, which 
Gate may be twenty Feet broad, correſponding to 
the Breadth of the middle Walk through the Gar- 
den, and as I write here of a grand Deſign, this 
Plan may be ſuited to the ſmaller Gardens of this 
Kind in their reſpeQive Proportions ; but as in this 
Garden, 300 Feet of hot Walling is mentioned, it 
will then be, that one hundred Feet of the hot 
Wall be every Year employed, whilſt the other 200 
Feet are at reſt to recruit; for continual forcing of 
one and the ſame Space of Walls will never do, 
the Trees by this Management will turn ſickly and 
weak, and at length bear no Crops; whereas, 
when they are forced for two Years, and have 
three Years to reſt and recover, they will return 
to their former Vigour, for bearing plentiful Crops 
of good Fruit, I St 1 

2 io 
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In the Structure of theſe Walls, there are ſome 
Particularities to be obſerved with Exactneſs, with - 
out which Succeſs cannot be expected. I ſhall 
here propoſe them with Accuracy, fo that no Miſ- 
takes may happen whereby I may be blamed. 

The Foundation of thoſe Walls I would have 
four Feet depth in the Ground, built of good Stone 
and Lime, and three Feet and a Half broad at Bot- 
tom, to be carried to the fame Thickneſs to Half a 
Foot above the Surface of the Ground, and that in or- 
der to {upport the Vacuity of the Flues above, others 
ways a leſs Breadth of Foundation might make the 
Flues ſettle unequally, and ſo ſpoil the Deſign entire- 
ly. At this Height above the Surface of the Ground 
muſt be the firſt Flue, that there may be no Damps; 
either below, or by the Side of the Flue, and that 
the Earth in this Border may not dry tov much, by 
the Flues being below the Top of the Border; and 
the Depth of this Flue ſhould be two Feet and a 
Half, the Breadth one Foot, and this Flue ſhould 
be covered with two Rows of Bricks made on Purpole 
of 15 Inches long, and of the ordinary Breadth; for 
if theſe Covers have one Inch and one Half to reſt 
on the two Sides of the Flue, it will be enough; 
and when there are two Bricks thick betwixt the 
Flues, the Iron Hooks which hold and ſupport the 
Trelace, to which the Branches of the Vines are 
fixt, are firmer when they have two Ranges of 
Bricks to hold by, than when they have but one; 
and this Trelace mutt project three Inches from the 
Wall, and theſe Hooks muſt be fixed alſo in the 
back Wall, and muſt be laid juſt under the Brick 
Covers of the Flues, and muſt not be laid to croſs 
the Flues, for this would hinder and ſtop the Brooms 
from cleanſing the Flues from Soot when they are 


ſtopt 


8 | 
ſtopt thereby; in the Back of the Flue there muſt 
be one Brick Thickneſs built all alongſt the back 
Part of the Flue, and muſt be joined neatly into 


the Backe of the Wall, which is of Stone, and which 


needs be no thicker now than two Feet, and carri- 
ed up the ſame Thickneſs to the Top of the Wall; 
and it is better that the back Wall be ſo thick, that 
it may reverberate the Heat the better to, the Front 
of the Flue, which ſhould only be an ordinary Brick's 
"Thickneſs, or four Inches; and the Flues within, 
and without, on the Sides, Tops, and Bottoms, 
ſhould be as neatly plaiſtered with a Kind of Plai- 
ſter which will bear Heat, and as ſmooth as poſſi- 
ble, that there may be free Vent for the Smoke, 
and that no Soot at cleaning may reſt in the Flues. 
The ſecond Flue ſhould be two Feet deep, the 
third, one and a Half Feet, and the fourth ſhould 
be one Foot of Depth, whereby theſe Flues, and 
their Covers will riſe to be 22 * near ten 
Feet high, and one Foot of a Topping whereon 
the Timber ſhould be placed, and three Inches un- 
der which the Top Glaſſes ſhould run, and be o- 
verlopped thereby, that the Rain may run off and 
not enter under the Glaſſes. Theſe Flues ſhould 
lye one above another, riſing three Inches at the 
contrary Ends to that where the Smoke enters, for 
their better drawing and venting ; and the Plai- 


ſter ſhould cover the Iron Hooks quite over with- 


in the Flues, that they may be quite ſmooth with- 
in, and that no Soot may hang at them, and the 
Hooks may be pur three Feer one from another, 
and it will be proper to make them ſtrong to ſup- 
port the Trelace from the Top of the firſt Flue, 
and ſo on in the Tops of all the four Flues; and 


over theſe Flues on the Outſide, it will be conve- 


nient 
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nient to lay on two RA v8 ſtrong Plaiſter; 
this Plaiſter muſt be of the moſt durable Kind, 
becauſe, when the Walls are not at Work, it muſt 
be expoſed to the Weather, whereby all Smoke 
may be prevented to come out that Way. I 
would alſo adviſe ſome ſmall Arches to be made in 
the Back-wall, in ſuch a Manner that there may 
be Holes to clean the Flues of Soot when they are 
ſtopt, which will be better than to clean them in 
Front, whereby Damage might be done to the 
Trees upon the Walls. 

T have ſpoke pretty fully concerning the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Hooks which are fixed in the Wall for 
ſuſtaining the Trelace; but there is another Method 
whereby it may be fixed, without Hooks fixed in 
the Wall, for 18 any of them happens to break or to 
quit their Hold, to fix them again, occaſions great 
Confuſion: And this is an Iron large Trelace, in 
which there are Hooks fixed for the Support of the 
wooden Trelace, the upright Bars at eight Feet 
Diſtance from one another, and the croſs Bars to 
run parallel with the Top of every Flue; theſe Up- 
rights may be fixed at the Top and Bottom of the 
Wall, N the croſs Bars which contain the Hooks 
ſor Support of the wooden Trelace, muſt be fixed 
to the Uprights at each End of the Walls; and if 
you chooſe to have this laſt mentioned ſtrong Iron 
Trelace to ſupport that of Wood, then you need 
only one Brick: cover for your Flues. I would 
not however incline, that the wooden Trelace 
ſhould be made ſooner as the third Year after 
planting of the Vines, ſo that they may be faſtened 
thereto only one Year or thereby — they are 


forced. Nor would I make the Frames and Glaſs 
ſooner, but the Flues, Hooks, or the Iron Tre- 
lace and its Hooks, muſt all be ereted with the 
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ſtopt thereby; in the Back of the Flue there muſt 
be one Brick Thickneſs built all alongſt the back 
Part of the Flue, and muſt be joined neatly into 


the Back of the Wall, which is of Stone, and which 


needs be no taicker now than two Feet, and carri- 
ed up the ſame Thickneſs to the Top of the Wall 
and it is better that the back Wall be ſo thick, that 
it may reverberate the Heat the better to the Front 
of the Flue, which ſhould only be an ordinary Brick's 
Thickneſs, or four Inches; and the Flues within, 
and without, on the Sides, Tops, and Bottoms, 
ſhould be as neatly plaiſtered with a Kind of Plai- 
ſter which will bear Heat, and as ſmooth as poſſi- 
ble, that there may be free Vent for the Smoke, 
and that no Soot at cleaning may reſt in the Flues. 
The ſecond Flue ſhould be two Feet deep, the 
third, one and a Half Feet, and the fourth ſhould 
be one Foot of Depth, whereby theſe Flues, and 
their Covers will riſe to be altogether near ten 
Feet high, and one Foot of a Topping whereon 
the Timber ſhould be placed, and three Inches un- 
der which the Top Glaſſes ſhould run, and be o- 
verlopped thereby, that the Rain may run off and 
not enter under the Glaſſes. Theſe Flues ſhould 
lye one above another, riſing three Inches at the 
contrary Ends to that where the Smoke enters, for 
their better drawing and venting ; and the Plai- 


ſter ſhould cover the Iron Hooks quite over with- 


in the Flues, that they may be quite ſmooth with- 
in, and that no Soot may hang at them, and the 
Hooks may be put three Feet one from another, 
and it will be proper to make them ſtrong to ſup- 


port the Trelace from the Top of the firſt Flue, 


and fo on in the Tops of all the four Flues; and 
over thele Flues on the Outſide, it will be conve- 
nlent 
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nient to lay on two Coats of ſtrong Plaiſter; 
this Plaiſter muſt be of the moſt durable Kind, 
becauſe, when the Walls are not at Work, it muſt 
be expoſed to the Weather, whereby all Smoke 
may be prevented to come out that Way. I 
would alſo adviſe ſome ſmall Arches to be made in 
the Back-wall, in ſuch a Manner that there may 
be Holes to clean the Flues of Soot when they are 
ſtopt, which will be better than to clean them in 
Front, whereby Damage might be done to the 
Trees upon the Walls. 

J have ſpoke pretty fully concerning the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Hooks which are fixed in the Wall for 
ſuſtaining the Trelace; but there is another Method 
whereby it may be fixed, without Hooks fixed in 
the Wall, for if any of them happens to break or to 
quit their Hold, to fix them again, occaſions great 
Confuſion : And this is an Iron large Trelace, in 
which there are Hooks fixed for the Support of the 
wooden Trelace, the upright Bars at eight Feet 
Diſtance from one another, and the croſs Bars to 
run parallel with the Top of every Flue; theſe Up- 
rights may be fixed at the Top and Bottom of the 
Wall, and the croſs Bars which contain the Hooks 
for Support of the wooden Trelace, muſt be fixed 
to the Uprights at each End of the Walls; and if 
you chooſe to have this laſt mentioned ſtrong Iron 
Trelace to. ſupport that of Wood, then you need 
only one Brick cover for your Flues. I would 
not however incline, that the wooden Trelace 
ſhould be made ſooner as the third Year after 
planting of the Vines, ſo that they may be faſtened 
thereto only one Year or thereby dende they are 
forced. Nor would I make the Frames and Glaſs 
ſooner, but the Flues, Hooks, or the Iron Tre- 
lace and its Hooks, mult all be erected with the 
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Wall itſelf and its Flues; 42 alſo muſt the Ovens 
for the Flues, and their Sheds, of which I ſhall now 
treat, 

'Theſe Ovens muſt be made on the Back-ſides of 
the Walls, and one Oven can warm fifty Feet 
length of Walling, and no more, fo as there is 150 
Feet of Hot-wall upon each Side of the great Gate 
above propoſed ; ſo there muſt be three Ovens on 
each Stde of the Gate, that is, ſix Ovens in all. 

The whole of this Furnace or Oven ſhould be 
erected at the Back of the Wall, and not in the fore 
Part of the Wall, as is done in the Stoves for Pine 
Apples or other Plants; for there will be Heat e- 
nough from the Flues for all the Purpoſes here de- 
ſigned. 'The Oven ſhould be twenty Inches Depth, 
and eighteen Inches ſquare at Bottom, but may be 
ſlopped off on all Sides, ſo as to be two Feet, or 
twenty-ſix Inches ſquare at the ing” 4 which ſhould 
be equal to the Entrance into the firſt Flue for the 
better Draught of the Smoke into the Flues; the 
Furnace ſhould be all built of Brick, and cloſely 
covered at Top with large or rounding Bricks, cloſe- 
ly joined and cemented with hot Cows Dung, yel- 
low Loam, and good Lime, and ſome Sand, all mix- 
ed together ; and the Furnace and Flues muſt be 
very ſmoothly plaiſtered within, with this Com- 

oſition, that no Vent or Smoke may paſs out that 
Way, but all go into the Flues. Under the Oven 
ſhould be a Place for the Aſhes to fall into, which 
ought to be one Foot Depth, and as wide as the 
Bottom of the Oven; this Aſh-hole ſhould have an 
Tron-door, in a Frame of Iron to ſhut as cloſe as 
oſſible; but juſt over the Aſh-hole, and above the 
Won which ſupport the Fewel, there ſhould be a 
{quare Hole about four Inches wide to let in Air 5 
make 
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make the Fire W This mn Hole muſt alſo 
have an Iron-door in an Iron Frame to ſhut cloſe 
when the Fire is quite lighted, which will make 
the Fire laſt longer, and make the Heat more mo- 
derate; and near the Top of the Oven muſt be the 
large Iron-door in a Frame alſo, for admitting the 
Fewel into the Furnace, and this may be of a Foot 
or more ſquare; but the Door of this Hole muſt be 
made to ſhut cloſe alſo, that all the Heat may be 
within the Furnace, and from thence paſs totally 
into the Flues. 

Over theſe Furnaces there muſt be Sheds built 
of Stone and Lime, and either tyled or lated a- 
bove ; the Breadth of them ſhould be eight Feet, and 
the Length of them, more or leſs, as you have one 
or more Ovens in them ; and as there are 150 Feet 
of Walling on each Side of this great Gate; ſo it 
will be neceſſary to have three Ovens on each Side 
alſo, that is, two under one Shed, and one under 
another Shed ; the Length of the two Oven-ſhed 
ſhould be twelve Feet, and the Length of the one 
Oven-ſhed ſhould be eight Feet ; theſe Sheds muſt 
have three Steps to go down, becauſe the Doors of 
the Ovens being low, and the Tops of the Ovens 
being below the firſt Flues at leaſt fix Inches, it 
will require that Deſcent to go down to put the 
Fewel into the Ovens, and the Doors of theſe 
Sheds ſhould be at one End of them, and not at 
any of the Sides oppoſite to the Doors of the Ovens, 
becauſe ſuch a Poſition of the Doors would make 
the Fires in the Ovens burn too faſt. 

Having finiſhed your Wall, Flues, Ovens, and 
their Sheds, and faſtened the Hooks on the great 
Iron 'Trelace above mentioned, you are to lay out 
a Border of five Feet Width, which will make 4 ſuf⸗ 
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ficient Declivity for the Glaſſes; on the Outſide of 
theſe Borders, you muſt build a low Wall three and 
one Half Feet depth below the Surface of the Bor— 
der, and four Inches high above the ſame, upon 
which the Plate of Timber ſhould be laid, whereon 
the ſloping Glaſſes are to reſt ; and this Wall will 
keep up the Earth in the Borders, as alſo preſerve 
the Wood and lower Part of the Frames which hold 
the Glaſſes from rotting; but in carrying up theſe 
Front-walls, it will be neceſſary to leave, at every 
eight Feet Diſtance, little Openings to let the Wa- 
ter pals off, leſt the Moiſture being confincd at Bot- 
tom ſhould be pent up and corrupt, which will be 
of very bad Conſequence to the Plants in the Bor- 
der. After theſe Walls are thoroughly dry and ſea- 
ſoned, the Trench ſhould be filled up (if for Vines) 
with ſtonny Lime Rubbiſh, and a ſandy or a grave- 
ly Soil, a Foot and one Half thick, which ſhould be 
Jevelled and beaten down pretty hard ; and above 
this Soil ſhould be laid one and a Half Feet thick 
of light freſh virgin ſandy Soil, which will be a ſut- 
ficient Depth of Earth for the Vines to root in (but 
if for Peaches, NeQarines, Apricocks, Plumbs, or 
Cherries, then there muſt be laid in this Trench, or 
Border, ſome ſuch Earth three Feet Depth, as ſhall 
be preſcribed for theſe Fruits afterwards in treating 
of them) but on Hot-walls I would choole to have 
no other Fruits than Vines, for it is not worth the 
creat Trouble which will enſue, to have Peaches, 
Cherries, Oc. However the Proprietor may chooſe 
for himſelf, I ſhall give proper Directions as far as 
Experience led me for both. 

I proceed to the planting and cultivating the 
Vines until they are fit to be forced, which cannot 
be expected with Succeſs until they are four Years 
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planted, when they will have acquired Strength to 
endure the artificial Heat; and then, and not till 
then, I would make my Frames, Glaſſes, and the 
high wooden Trelaces, all which muſt be well-paint- 
ed for erduring, and ſhould be made of good well 
ſeaſoned Fir, which is better than any other Tim- 
ber. The Ground in the Borders being prepared, 
and put in as directed, fix Weeks before the Vines 


are planted, that it may have Time to ſettle ; I 


would incline to plant the following Sorts only : 


1 The white Chaſſelas, or Royal Muſca- 
dine, Cearly 
2 The black Chaſſelas, or Black Muſca- 
dine. [5 
3 The Red Muſcadine. 
4 The White Frontiniac. 
5 The Red Frontiniac. 
6 'The Damask Grape, 
7 The Raiſin Grape. 
8 'The Malmſey Grape, 
9 The Red Hamburgh Grape. 
10 The White Muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexan- 
dria. 
11 The Red Muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 


12 The Alicant Grape, red. 


All theſe are the beſt Grapes, either for Hot- 
walls, or others; but as few of our Grapes are 
eatable without ſome Heat being applied to alli 
them in this Country, I would adviſe Hot-walls 
for them all here mentioned. Vines are, for the 
moſt Part, either propagated from Layers, or from 
Cuttings : The firſt Method is what is moſt follow- 
ed, tho* molt erroneouſly, except where thoſe Lay- 

; ers 
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ers are planted into Pots Ry * even altho” they are 
planted in Pots, and their Roots are thereby, or 
may be better preſerved, yet I would prefer good 
_ Cuttings to Layers, for this good Realon, that 
Vine-roots do not grow ſo ſtrong and woody as o- 
ther Fruit-trees, but are ſoft and ſpongy, and are 
very apt to break and bruiſe ; ſo that, when they 
come to be planted in that Condition, eſpecially if 
they are kept out of the Ground any Time, it ra- 
ther retards than forwards their Striking-roots ; if 
they are in Pots, their Roots may thereby be kept 
whole, but then they may be dried to Powder, which 
has much the ſame Effect; for which Reaſon 1 
chooſed always the Cuttings of the Vines I deligned 
ro cultivate, and thoſe in their Paſſage from London 
or even from France, will keep good for four 
Months if they are carefully packed, and as care- 
fully taken off from the Mother-tree, and in the 
Manner I ſhall here preſcribe; and I would give 
more for a good Cutting skilfully managed and ta- 
ken off, than I would do for a rooted Plant of them 
Vines, at any Time; and let always a good Knot 
of the old Branch be taken off with the Cutting. 

The beſt Seaſon, to take off the Cuttings, is about 
the Beginning, and from that to the End of Vo- 
vember, and from that to the End of January; and 
when they arrive here, I would lay them in Earth 
in ſome well-expoſed Place, covering them with the 
Earth Half Way up the Cuttings, laying Mulch or 
Straw upon them to defend them from all Froſt and 
too much Wett, into a dry, ſandy, or rubbiſhy 
Border by a South Wall, tho? not too near it ; bur 
in mild Weather take off the Straw, and give them 
Air. When theſe Cuttings are thus taken off, one 
ſhould always make Uſe of ſuch Shoots as are muy 
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and well ripened, of the laſt Year's Growth; theſe 
ſhould be cut from the old Vines juſt below the 
Place where they were produced, taking off, with 
the Cutting, a good Knot of the two Years old 
Wood, which if to be immediately planted, ſhould 
be pruned ſmooth ; but if it is to be ſent to any Di. 
ſtance, the pruning this Under-knot may be left un- 
done, until the Cuttings are to be planted, or ten 
Days before it; then cut off the _ Part of the 
Shoot, ſo as to leave the Cutting fourteen Inches 
long ; ſo that, in making the Cuttings in this Man- 
ner, there can be but one taken from each Shoot. 
But then this under Part of the Shoot is far better 
ripened, and will make a much ſtronger Plant, than 
where the whole Shoot is cut into Lengths of one 
Foot or leſs, and all theſe Lengths are planted, 
which is the wrong Practice of many Perſons. When 
theſe Cuttings are thus prepared, they may be 
packed up with dry Moſs in a Box ; and when they 
come here, ule them as I preſcribed above, until 
the Seaſon of Planting, which is the Beginning or 
ſecond Week in April; but I would have the 
whole Shoot to be ſent, and not to be ſhortened till 
planting Seaſon. | 

Having prepared your Border, after the Walls 
have been thoroughly dried in the Manner alſo a- 
bove directed, take your Cuttings, and after hay- 
ing, eight or ten Days before Planting, ſmoothed 
the Knot of two Years Wood, which is left ar 
the lower End of the Shoot, waſh theſe Cuttings 
from any Filth they may have contracted, and if 
they are dry, lay their lower Parts in Water for ten 
or twelve Hours, which will diſtend their Veſſels, 
and prepare them for Striking-roots; open the 
Holes about ſix Feet Diſtance, and fourteen Inches 


deep z 
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deep; put two ca 1 a little floping, 
but in ſuch a Manner as not to touch or croſs each 
other; and if both Cuttings ſucceed, one of them 
may be taken out the ſucceeding Spring; then fill 
the Earth into the Holes, and preſs it gently down 
with your Foot to the Cuttings, and raiſe it about, 
like a Hillock, which ſhould have no more above 
the Surface of the Earth than their uppermoſt Eye; 
for were more Eyes above the Ground, they would 
all prepare to ſhoot, which will hinder the Cutting 
from rooting, and ſpend its Strength in endeavour- 
ing to puſh ſeverals, when one Shoot is ſufficient ; 
then lay ſome Mulch or Straw on the Surface of the 
Ground, to prevent the Sun and Air from drying 
of the Earth, and if the Spring ſhould prove very 
dry, they ſhould have Water once a Week, which 
is enough ſor them; but be ſure to keep the Border 
quite clear from all Weeds until the Cuttings begin 
to ſhoot, at which Time they ſhould be carefully 
looked over to rub off any dangling Shoots, if ſuch 
are produced, and to faſten the main Shoot to any 
Part which is moſt commodious of the great Iron 
Trelace, or if that Trelace is not erected, to an 
{mall Trelace ſupported by the Hooks in the Wall; 
and this main Shoot muſt be conſtantly faſtened, as 
it extends in Length, that it may not break or hang 
down. 

If your Cuttings have produced ſtrong Shoots at 
MichazImas, prune them down in dry Weather to 
two Eyes, but by no Means delay this Work until 
the Spring, for by ſuch Delay, the young Shoot 
or Shoots, if two upon one Plant are admitted to 
grow, (which is ſeldom the Caſe, except when they 
are equally ſtrong) will be apt te decay at the Ex- 

tremity of the Shoot, during the Winter, which is 


often 


7 
often of bad 8 1 to the Whole 
Plant, and I would incline, if the Weather is ſevere 
in this Winter, to lay a little Mulch or Haulm over 
the Roots of the young Cuttings, to protect them 
from ſevere Froſts only, but would remove it in o- 
pen mild Weather. Tn April, dig up the Borders 
gently, but ſo as not to hurt the Roots of the Vines, 
and raiſe the Earth up to the Stems of the Plants to 
cover the old Wood, but not ſo deep as to coyer ei- 
ther of the Eyes of the laſt Year's Wood; and be 
ſure at this Time to take off all Suckers, if any 
ſhould appear from the Roots of the Vines, (which 
ſometimes happens} nothing being more prejudici- 
al to them, or more uſeleſs for propagating them, 
though ſome Perſons practiſe this wrongouſly ; they 
will require no further Care until they begin to 
ſhoot, when they ſhould be carefully looked over, 
and all weak dangling Shoots rubbed off, leaving no 
more than the two Shoots which are produced from 
the two Eyes of the laſt Year's Wood, which ſhould 
be faſtned to the Wall ; and fo from this Time, un- 
til the Vines have done Shooting, you ſhould look 
them over once every three Weeks, to rub off all 
Side-ſhoots as they are produced, and to train up 
the two main Shoots to the Trelace of Iron, or ſome 
ſmall Rods fixed in the Iron Hooks as they grow 
in Length; but by the End of July, I would in- 
cline to pinch off their Tops, which will ſtrengthen 
all the Eyes and Wood below, and be ſure to keep 
them quite clear from all Weeds; and at Michael. 
mas, if theſe Shoots of this Year's Growth are ſtrong, 
thonten them down to three Eyes, laying the two 
Hutmoſt Branches horizontally from the main Stem, 
if they gan bear ſuch a Poſition for Length of 
e | .... Fhootsg 


Shoots; and in April thereafter, dig the Borders 
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as in the former Year. : 
The third Seaſon you muſt go over the Vines a- 


gain, as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, rubbing off the 
"dangling ſmall Branches and Buds, which are pro- 


duced at the Sides, but not at the Eyes of the old 
Wood, and train in the leading Shoots, which 
this Seaſon may be ſuppoſed to be two from each 
Shoot of the laſt Year's Wood; but if they attempt 
to produce two Shoots from one Eye, rub off the 
weakeſt, for there ſhould never be more than one 
Shoot allowed to come out of one Eye; and if a- 
ny of the Vines produce Fruit this Year, as ſome of 


them will do, you ſhould not ſtop the Shoots upon 


which the Fruit is, ſo ſoon as is by ſome practiſed, 
but permit them to ſhoot forward until the. Begin- 
ning of Fuly, at which Time you may pinch of 
their Tops, by which Means the Shoots and their 
Buds will be fully ripened, to ſend'out good Wood 
for the ſubſequent Year, which muſt be carefully 
reſerved in young Vines, becauſe there are no 
hoots laid in on Purpoſe for Wood, as is practiſed 
in the Management of old Vines; and be ſure to 
keep the Ground quite free from all Weeds, and as 
the Fruit of this Year being the firſt of their Bear- 
ing, will be but a ſmall Quantity, I ſhould chooſe 
Tather to diveſt them of it, in order to encourage 
the Wood; from the Goodneſs and Maturity of 
which we are to expect a good Crop, when the 
Vines. are to be forced: And as the fourth Year's 
Management of the Vines, if you do not force them 
until the fifth Year, is much the ſame as the third 
Year, I ſhall procccd to give ſome Directions as to 
the autumnal Pruning 1 they are ſoreed in the 
Spring, the making the Trelaces, and the Glaſs 
Frames, 
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Frames, and the R when the Heat of 
the Fire is applied to them. TI would chooſe to put 
up the Trelace for the Vines the Beginning of the 
fourth Year of the Growth of the Vines, that they 
may be trained up thereto one Year before forcing, 
and by that Means all the Branches may be laid 
in due and proper Order, as greater Regard is now 
to be had for the Fruit than for the Wood. Theſe 
Trelaces may be erected ſo as to hold by Hooks, 
which project two, or at moſt three Inches from the 
Wall as I mentioned before, or by the great Iron 
Trelace, and may be ſo interlaced therewith, as to 
make one whole 'Trelace. 'Theſe which are deſigned 
for Vines, ſhould have their Rails eight Inches a- 
part, croſs and length Ways, the Timbers ſhould 
be made of. Fir well-painted for Endurance, and 
ſhould be well nailed to ſuſtain the Frame of the 
whole 'Trelace, and to theſe Bars of the Trelace, 
the Shoots of the Vines ſhould be faſtened as may 
grow with Rope-yarn, or other ſoft Binding; ſo 
that every Shoot may have its due and regular Po- 
ſition, and that there may be no croſling or interla- 
cing of the Shoots at any Rate. In thoſe Years we 
deſign to force the Vines, every Shoot ſhould be 
pruned for Fruit, and not for Wood, which before 
this, a skilful Gardener ſhould have provided for 
in the Management of his Vines which are to be 
forced, and which ſhould be pruned early in the 
preceeding Autumn, that the Buds which are left 
on the Shoots, may receive all poſſible Nouriſhment 
from the Vine; and the Shoots ſhould be then fa- 
ſtened to the Trelace in the Order they are to lye. 
But the Glaſſes and their Frame ſhould not be 
placed before the Vines until the Middle of 7a. 
uuary, and thele Frames and Glaſſes I am now to 
deſcribe, 
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deſcribe. This Frame $0 be made fifty Feet 
lohg, as there will be annually fifty Feet of Walling 
upon each Side of the big Gare to be forced, which 


makes one hundred Feet of forcing Wall and Fram- 


ing annually at Work; and theſe Frames ſhould be 
fo contrived as to ſhift and to be lifted every Year, 
or once in two Years, as you obſerve the Vines to 
proſper beſt with one or two Years forcing without 
intermitting, but never above two Years, without 
ſuffering the Vines to reſt and recover themſelves : 
Fir. wood Is the beſt for this Purpoſe, and if made 
ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and being well oiled and 
painted, will do better than any other Sort of Wood 
Whatever. Upon the low Walls in Front of the 
Borders; the great Plate of Timber ſhould be laid, 
whereon the {lopitig Glaſſes are to reſt ; theſe Glaſ- 
ſes muſt be divided into two Ranges; for as the 

muſt reach from the 'Timber-plate fixed in the low 
Wall above the Level of the Border, to almoſt the 
Top of the Wall, they will be near twelve Feet in 
Length, which would be too long for ſingle Frames 
Which are tob heavy to move if they are longer than 
ſix Feet, eſpecially if theſe Frames are made of ſo- 
lid Work to ſuſtain the Glaſs, and they ſhould be 


£antrived in ſuch a Manner as the upper Row may 


Aide down, and by making on each Side three 
mall Holes in the wooden Supporters at about one 
Foot Diſtance, and having good Iron Pins to fix 
into them, the 'Top-glaſſes may thereby be let down, 
pne, two, three, or more Feet, as Occaſion ſervesz 
and the lower Row of Glaſſes may alſo be contri- 
ved to take out eaſily, but as they lye ſloping, and 


2 upper Row mult bear on them, theſe cannot 


e contziyed to {lide upwards ; nor will there be 
| Gas gia Oecealien, 
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Occaſion, as it is better to let the Air in at the Top, 
than at the Bottom of the 'Trees or Vines. 

The {ſloping Timbers which ſupport the Glaſs- 
frames ſhould be faſtened at Bottom into the Plate 
of Timber on the 'Top of the low Wall on the 
Front of the Border, and allo they muſt be fixed at 
the Top of the flued Wall, into ſtrong Iron Cramps 
made there for that Purpoſe. "Theſe 'Timbers muſt 
be made of Fir, and ſhould be made very ſtrong, 
more thick than broad; that by their Breadch the 
Rays of the Sun may not be ſtopped from reaching 
the Lines; on the Top of theſe ſhould be fixed a 
ſtrong Board all alongſt the Frame, under which 
the upper Part of the Glaſſes ſhould run to ſecure 
the. Glaſſes from being raiſed by the Wind, and it 
ſhould be well-plaiſtered with Lime above, that no 
Wet get into the Trees that Way, and ſhould alſo 
project ſix Inches over the Glaſs Frames, which 
will be Breadth enough to throw the Wet on the 
Glaſſes, and to keep them firm, 1 

The Breadth of the Frames for the Glaſſes ſhould 
be three Feet three Inches, and may be divided in- 
to as many as the fifty Feet Wall in Length will ad- 
mit of; and the upper Glaſs Frames ſhould be ex- 
actly of the ſame Dimenſions of Breadth, and the 
Bars of theſe Frames which ſupport the Glaſs ſhould 
be placed Length-ways, but by no Means ſhould 
any croſs Bars be there, which would cauſe the 
Moiſture on the Inſides of the Glaſſes to fall in 
Drops upon the Borders and Trees, which will be 
very injurious to them, eſpecially when they are 
in Bloſſom. | | | 
At each End of this Frame there will be an an- 
gular Space betwixt the Glaſſes and the Wall, which 
muſt be cloſely ſtopped up, that no Air may ger in 
c | ere. 
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there. But here I would have alſo Glaſs Frames, 
or rather Windows, which may be contrived fo as 
to let in freſh Air to the Plants and Fruits, eſpeci- * 
ally when the Wind beats much on the Front of the 8 
Frame, and might be very improper to open any of £ 
the Front Glaſſes. And here I cannot omit to 
notice one Particularity with reſpect to Vines upon 
Hot-walls, that they ſhould be always planted by 5 
themſelves, and ſhould not be planted amongſt o- T 
ther Fruits, ſuch as Cherries, Plumbs, Peaches, : 
c. becauſe they require more Air when they be- 
gin to ſhoot, than theſe other Fruits do; beſides | 
the Soil proper for Vines, will not ſuit theſe Fruits: 
And I ſhall treat of the forcing of ſome Fruits year- 
ly at a very ſmall Expence ; and whereby here, in 
the North Parts of Britain, we may have ſome of 
the richeſt Peaches in France every Year in Perfec- 
tion. But to return, if the Fires 17 the Vine Hot- 
walls are lighted by the ſecond Week in January, 
the Vines will begin to ſhoot the latter End of Fe. 
bruary, which will be full two Months before they 
begin to ſpring in the open Ground, by which 
Means any of the Grapes IJ have mentioned will 
ripen perfectly well; and the Degree of Heat muſt 
be regulated by one of Mr. Fowler's botanical 
Thermometers, wherein the Spirit of Wine ſhould 
never be raiſed higher than five Degrees above the 
Point temperate, For if you warm the Air more, 
it will draw the Shoots of the Vines: too much, and 
diſappoint you of a good Crop: Theſe Fires ſhould 
not be continued in Days when the Sun ſhines, but 
only in cold cloudy Days, and a moderate Fire made 
every Evening, and continued till ten or eleven o 
Clock at Night, will heat the Wall and warm the 
Air ſufficiently: When the Vines begin to 1 
« | t. ey 
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they muſt be eke _ often to rub off all Dang- 
lers, and to faſten the new Shoots to the Trelace; 
and it will then be proper alſo, gently to water the 
Ground in the Borders here the Vines grow, which 
will eſpecially at this Time be of great Service to 
4 them. Thele Shoots ſhould be gently handled and 

laid as near as poſlible, at equal Diſtances, that they 

' -may enjoy all the Benefits of Sun and Air, without 
Which, they will not proſper. When the Grapes are 

* Fully formed, the Shoots ſhould be ſtopt at the ſe- 
cond or third Point above the Fruit, that the Fruit 
may be-nouriſhed, and no uſeleſs Shoots be encou- 
raged; which, in forced Vines, (as I ſaid before) 
are uſeleſs, until thoſe Years wherein the Vines reſt 

to recover themſelves, © ent 
As the Weather becomes warm, there muſt be 

a good Share of free Air admitted to the Vines e- 
very Day, which is moſt neceſſary for the Swelling 

of the P. ruit; but at the ſame time, the Glaſſes 
ſhould be cloſe ſhut every Night, otherways the 
cold Dews will retard the n of the Fruit; but 

in ſome hot ſultry Nights they may be quite expo- 

ſed to the Weather. | e 

Some of the Bunches of thoſe Grapes after they 

are quite formed, will appear very thick on the 
Stalks, whereby, when they come to their Matu- 
rity by their growing lo cloſe they cannot ripen, 
it will therefore be very proper when their Fruit 
is young, to cut off ſome of the ſmalleſt with very 
narrow pointed Sciſſars, whereby, what you leave, 
will ripen equally, and appear ſlightly. By the ſe- 
cond Week in Fuly, the Grapes will be full grown, 
at which Time' the Glaſſes may be kept quite off, 
unleſs the Seaſon proves cold and wet; then, and in 
that Caſe, the Glaſſes mult be kept on every Night, 


but 
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but in the Day: time & ay . kept off, becauſe 
the fine Taſte of the Fruit is owing to the good 
Share of free Air that is given them. In Auguſt, 

however, the Glaſſes ſhould be kept on all the * 
Night, that the Dews and the Morning Colds ma 
not retard the Ripening of the Fruit, which is Au- 75 


guſt and September are turning. Theſe Grapes, 
when ripe, will often be attacked by their two great 
Enemies, the Birds, and the Waſps; the Remedies 37 
for the firſt are Nets and Bird-lime, put on many 
'T wigs faſtened to the Rail; and when theſe Thieves 
are catched by the Nets or the Bird-lime, let the 
Bodies of theſe MalefaRors there remain to terrify ß 
their Comerades by their Fate; to deſtroy the Waſps, | 
hang many Glaſs-vials upon the 'Trelace half full 
of honeyed Water, into which, by the attracting 
Smell of the Honey, they will go in and meet their 
Fate by Drowning, 
Theſe Grapes fo forced will ripen early in Sep- 
tember, eſpecially the Frontiniacs ; but none of all 
the Sorts ſhould be gathered before they are quite 
ripe, as the chief Deſign is rather to have ſuch Grapes 
in Perfection by artificial, which by the natural 
Heat of our Northern Climate, cannot be brought 
to be eatable, than to have early Grapes, which can 
never be ſo good in any Climate, as the Sorts I have 
mentioned here above. I 
At this Time of the Ripening of the Fruits, ne- 
le& no favourable Opportunity to admit free Air, 
23 at this Seaſon, nightly Damps ariſe, where - 
by the Fruits might catch a Moulding ; and for theſe 
Grapes which do not ripen in this Frame, until late 
in October and November, it will be very proper to 
light ſome gentle Fires in the Evenings, and at Night, 
| a 
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to haſten the late Fruit, and prevent all Damps what. 
ever from harming the Grapes now in their Perfe- 
ction. 

Having thus deſcribed the Hot. walls, and all their 
Requiſites for cultivating the beſt Sorts of Grapes, 
and which may be made leſs or more as ſuits the 
Proprietor ; I ſhall proceed to give ſome Directions 
concerning the Management of ſome of the beſt 
Sorts of Peaches and Nectarines; which, in order 
to obtain to Perfection of Ripeneſs, may be forced 
every Year; and which without Hot-walls, will not 
ripen kindly in this Country. So ſoon as thoſe 
Trees have attained Strength enough to bear plen- 
tifully, the Trench formerly mentioned, which is 
upon the Front of the flued Wall, (which may be 
contrived for this Purpole) the ſame as for Vines, 
Glaſſes, and every other Material, except the Tre- 
lace, which ſhould be cloſſer, (five Inches only al- 
lowed betwixt Wood and Wood for Peaches being 
ſufficient) and betwixt that and the low Wall upon 
which the Frame and its Glaſſes reſt, ſhould be fil- 
led up three Feet Depth, and no more, with a good 
middling Soil, in which may be put ſome yellowiſh 
Marle, which Compoſt ſhould lye ten Months, to 
rot the Sward and ſweeten; * if the Soil below 
is wet, throw in Lime Rubbiſh one Foot Depth to 
drain the Moiſture; if it is dry, that Lime Rubbiſh 
may be forborn. And it will be proper that the 
low Wall in front for Peaches ſhould be five and 
a Half Feet from the Wall, and the ſame Way built 
with Openings, and every other Thing as * 
ly directed. 

The Peaches I would recommend for theſe Walls, 
are ſuch as ripen, or endeavour to ripen late in our 
Climate, whereby they may ripen early, and have 
all their natural good Qualities in Perfection. 

D I 'The 
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1 The Violet Peach. 

2 Portugal Peach. 

3 Purple Peach. 

4 Pavie Royale. 

5 L'Admirable. 

6 Pavie rouge de Pompone, or Monſtrous Pavie. 
7 Catharine Peach. wy TS EE 
8 Malacotton Peach, 

9 Bloody Peach. 

10 The Chancellour Peach. 


And the Sorts of NeQarines are: 


1 Red Roman, 
2 Temple's. 

3 Golden. 

4 Peterborough. 


In order to manage theſe Trees properly by 
Thermometers, they ſhould be taken down from 
the Situations where they are hung in the Night 
Time during the leaſt Sun-ſhine; for half an 
Hour's Sun-ſhine would rarify the Spirit of 
Wine ſo as to make it burſt the Ball, which 
muſt be always avoided; and upon a Wall where 
Peaches and Nectarines are planted, the Warmth in 
the Air thould' be kept up only to five Degrees 
below the Point temperate in Mr. Fowler's. bo- 
tanical Thermometers. Theſe Trees ſhould be 
very early pruned in Autumn, and all fmall Wood 
taken ont, and the large Branches pruned ſhort ; 
nor ſhould any Fires be applied to them until the 
End of February; and when the Fruit is ſet and 
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viſibly ſwelling, the Glaſſes, or Canvas, (if you 
ule them on the Frames inſtead of Glaſs) ſhould be 
removed, and their Fruits and Shoots expoled to 
the open Air, for theſe Fruits and Shoots to ripen, 
and the ſucceeding Year's Buds to form: And 
thus theſe Trees may be forced annually, without 
doing them Injury, if they are carefully and 
dilcreetly managed. The Borders whercupon 
theſe Peaches and Nectarines in theſe Frames, 
as well as thole which are planted upon Walls, 
where there are no forcing Frames, ſhould be dung- 
ed every ſecond, or at moſt the third Year with 
well-rotted Cows Pung, if the Earth is ſandy, or 
with well-rotted Horle Dung, if the Soil is Clay. As 
to the forcing of early Fruit in this Country, as it will 
give no Price ſuitable to the Expence and Trouble, 
I would never adviſe it; and for theſe Walls, in- 
ſtead of Glaſs upon the Frames, I would rather pre- 
fer oiled Paper, or oiled and painted Canvas, any 
of which will do. And from theſe Walls, if the 
Weather is warm, all Covers may be taken away 
againſt the Middle or End of May, when the Fruits 
thus treated, ſhould be as big as thoſe upon ordina- 
ry Walls, of the ſame Kinds, the Middle of July, 
for to accelerate theſe Fruits ſo as they may ri 
pen in Auguſt, or early in September, and this is 
what is only wanted by ſuch Management, which 
otherways cannot be attained, 

Thus I have given my Practice and Opinion of 
the building Hot-walls for Vines and ſome other 
Fruits, which may be thus and no otherways 
brought to Perfection in our Northern Climate, 
when they arrive at a proper Age and Strength 
to endure to be ſo treated. 

| And 
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And here 1 ſhall el meet with Cavil from my 
Readers, and from Practitioners alſo: Say they, What 
does this Author mean? He ſoars too high in his 
Directions, and his Practice too: This Garden and 
his Hot. walls, and other Fineſſes upon our Practice 
will never do for Kitchen-gardeners, Gentlemen, 
or even our Nobility, but thoſe of refined Taſtes, 
and of very opulent Fortunes; and is far leſs for 
the Purpole of Apprentices, Oc. | 

Suffer me to anſwer theſe Objections, which I 
ſhall do in very few Words. This Treatiſe will, 
no doubt, come into the Hands of Perſons of all 
Ranks, the Rich and the Poor ; thoſe of opulenr, 
as well as of middle Fortunes, the Maſter, as well 
as his Apprentices, Journeymen, and Day-labour- 
ers, Perſons may chooſe to have or want Hot- 
walls, Hot-beds, Pine Apple Stoves, Flowers of 
the fineſt, as well as thoſe of the moſt common 
Sorts: Every Perſon who reads this Book, cannot, 
for many Reaſons, have every Thing here preſcrib- 
ed or treated of. And therefore, as he who chooſes 
to have the niceſt Fruits and Flowers here treated 
of, will find a Method Jaid down, whereby his 
Taſte may be ſatisfied; ſo he who does not, nor 
cannot poſſibly have them, is alſo hereby directed to 
have a good pleaſant Garden, without thoſe high 
Embelliſhments and Improvements upon Nature 
and our Northern Climate. And here a good Kit- 
chen-gardener may find his Account, as may the 
Apprentices and Journeymen, who by excelling, 
may be preferred to the Service of Perſons of the 
beſt Eſtates, and moſt polite 'Taſtes. I write in gene- 
ral, and as far as I could, TI have adapted this Book 
for Perſons of high, middle, and low Fortunes, as 
well for the Kitchen-gardeners who earn their Bread 


by 
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by their daily Labons, = 55 bringing to Market 
their Fruits and Herbs in their reſpective Seaſons 
for Sale, as well as for other Perſons of all Ranks. 
Jam alſo ſure, that my Deſign here laid down, of 
having a Kitchen: garden to contain fix or eight Acres, 
will de too large (ſays a Critic) for any Family. 
But as ſure I am that there are Families in Scotland 
which will require ſuch Gardens, more eſpecial] 

as the Taſte of eating Eſpalier Fruit from the Kit- 
chen-garden, prevails more than having large uſeleſs 
Orchyards of Fruit-trees, where nothing but thoſe 
'Trees can grow ; whereas, by the modern Method 
of planting Eſpaliers of Fruit-trees which ſurround 
the Quarters of the Kitchen garden, they not only 
adorn and beautify the fame, but ſuch a Garden, 
thus Eſpalier-planted, ſerves both for an Orchyard 
and a Kitchen-garden at one and the ſame time, and 
upon one and the ſame Piece of Ground: Whereas, 
formerly, twice the Quantity of Ground was taken 
up by an Orchyard over and above the Kitchen-gar- 
den; beſides, this Plan and Deſign may be adapted 
to the Taſte of Perſons who chooſe to have but one 
or two Acres of Kitchen-garden Ground ; and there 
are few Gentlemen at any Diſtance from Towns 
who have leſs Garden Ground than one or two 
Acres. And altho' I deſcribe Hot-walls, and give 
the Method of building them, and the Culture of 


the Trees, wherewith I would choole to have them 


planted ; I neither ſay, nor think, that every Kit. 
chen: garden muſt have Hot-walls, or other Fineſſes 
-of this Taſte, On the contrary, I think that there 


are many, and may be many good Kitchen-gardens 


which have no Hot-walls, no Pine-apple Stoves, 


and even no Hot-beds at all. As I ſaid before, I 


write upon a general Plan of inſtructing my Coun- 


trymen 


are Enemies to any other Sort of Fruit. And in 


o ) 

trymen in Cardeding write not for the par: 
ticular Inſtruction or Taſte of any Perſon what- 
ever. And as I treat of Walls which are the Out- 
lines of a Kitchen-garden, I conld not omit to em- 
belliſh them with what is nice and pretty, as well 
as with what is uſeful, elegant and profitable, 

But to return to our preſent Subje& of Walls, 


there are ſome Perſons who build their Hot-walls 


with one whole continued Chaſm from Top to Bot- 
tom, fo as they have appeared to be double Walls, 
with Places at proper Diſtances to make the Fires; 
but this is a very wrong Method. For if there are 
Vents at the Top to ſuffer the Smoke to go out, 
the Heat will eſcape out alſo; for if the Smoke is 
not led three or four Times about in Flues to warm 
the Bricks, and the Air within the Glaſſes, the Heat 
will ſoon paſs off at the Top without being of Ser- 
vice to the Trees upon the Walls, and conſequent- 
ly the Feuel, and all Pains and Expences will be 
in vain and expended to no Purpoſe. 

At each Side of theſe Hot-walls, there will, in 
the Length, be Space enough for other Fruits 


(beſides thoſe Fruit-trees which are forced) to be 


planted, ſuch as Peaches, Plumbs, Cherries, Ne- 
Ctarines : But I ſhould always judge it proper to 
have all Fruit-trees of one Kind planted near one 
another, ſuch as Peaches, Nectarines, Plumbs, Figs, 
and eſpecially Cherries by themſelves; for no other 


Fruit will grow or proſper under the Drop of 


Cherry-trees, which makes me diſapprove of the 
Method commonly uſed of planting Standard Cher- 
ry-trees upon, and to fill the upper Part of a Wall, 


where the Dwarf, or low Trees of any other Kinds 


of Fruit are planted; becauſe they, by their Drops, 
this 
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this Method, Standard ates may be planted to 
fill the upper Parts of a Wall planted with Dwart 
Cherries, but not otherways at any Rate. For I 
would, upon a Wall planted with dwarf Peaches, 
Nectarines, or Plumbs, plant the Interſtices, to fill 
= the upper Parts of ſuch Walls with Standard Plumbs, 
or Peaches, which may be had from the Nurſery-men, 
or with Standard Almonds, which will fruit very well 
in moſt Soils, and eſpecially in South or South-eaſt 
> Expoſures, or with Standard Apricocks; which laſt 

mentioned Fruit will do extremely well in this 
South-eaſt, as well as upon a South-weſt Aſpect. 
Of Cherries I would plant the May-duke, Holmans- 
duke, and two or three Morellos, and Hertford- 
ſhire Cherries, to improve the Taſte and Bigneſs of 
their Fruits, which, in this good Aſpect, it will do 
in an extraordinary Manner: And here, as J enu- 
merate one Sort of Fruit, and before I proceed to 
another, I propoſe to give its Culture, 

Cherries are a Sort of nol! me tangere with a Knife, 
no Fruit-tree agrees worſe with pruning than it 
does ; and for that great Care muſt be taken in that 
Operation, which, if it is abſolutely needful, muſt 
be performed carefully and ſparingly. The Soil 
hel Trees delight and proſper belt in, is a freſh 
free Loam, they will not do upon a dry gravelly 
Soil, there they will blight, blaſt, gum, and at laſt 
die quite. Theſe Trees, if on Walls, ſhould be 
planted eighteen or twenty four Feet aſunder, and 
a Standard betwixt each Dwarf, and this Diſtance 
is ſufficient; and when the Dwarfs have grown up 
ſo as to fill the Wall, the Standards muſt certainly 
be taken away. I would chooſe to have them from 
the Nurſeries the Middle of O&ober ; and having 
cut off all their bruiſed Roots and Fibres, and * 
5 | the 
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the Trees handſome . turning the Place 
where they are budded to the Walls; plant the 
Standards with their Stems two Feet from the Wall, 
and their Heads inclining thereto, faſtening them alſo 
with Liſts of Cloath to it: The Dwarfs may be plant- 
ed at the ſame Time, but they mult not lye at ſuch a 
Diſtance from the Wall; during the Winter I would 
lay ſome Malch, 'Turf, or Straw, above the Roots 
of the Trees, to protect them from Froſt, And I 
would la, Turf with the graſſy Side downwards in 
the Spring, if it is dry, on their Roots; but when 
it rains, uncover the Roots to receive the vernal 
Showers; they will require no other Care, except 
keeping the Borders quite clear of Weeds, (which 
Borders I would- incline ſhould be ten Feer broad 
from the Foot of the Walls, to the Verge of the 
Walk, which goes around by the Borders upon the 
Walls.) In Summer, all fore-right Shoots ſhould be 
pinched off with your Finger and 'Thumb, which 
are produced by the Beginning or the Middle of 
May, to the ſixth of Zune : Nor ſhould this Work 
be performed with a Knife, either to Cherries, or 
to any other Sort of Wall-fruit; becauſe, when 
it is done with the Hand, it very ſoon cankers 
the Branch or Bud left behind, down to the main 
Shoot; and ſuch a fore-right Shoot ſo cankered, 
will not attempt to ſpring again that Year, nor ſo 
ſoon, as if the Amputation was performed with a 
Knife, the Wound of which would ſoon heal and 
prepare for ſetting out one or more new Shoots a- 
gain. Beſides, if forc-right Shoots were allowed to 
remain on the Trees at this Seaſon, or until the 
Autumnal, Winter, or vernal dreſſing of Fruit-trees, 
they deprive the Fruit and bearing Bianches of their 
proper Nouriſhment to give good ſucceeding Srapy 
and 


and eſpecially in cbt ce“ for ſuch autumnal 
Amputations make them gum, and become good 
for nothing in a few Years; eſpecially the Morrello 
Cherries, , which the more they are cut, the ſooner 
they will die. For, in order to have their Fruit 
well-taſted and large, I have often ſeen them grow- 
ing unſeemly and quite rude upon a South-wall; 
without ever having had a Knife (to Appearance) 
applied to them; and yet thoſe Trees had by far 
better, larger, and more plentiful Crops: on them, 
88 the niceſt dreſt Trees of the ſame Kind J ever 
aw. | . 
Wherefore, it is the beſt and ſureſt Management 
with Cherries, to lay their Branches at full Length 
horizontally to the Wall, and never to pinch the 
Extremities of their Shoots, unleſs it be to provoke 
them to ſend out ſome lateral Branches to ſupply 
a Vacancy in the Wall; and this Work ſhould be 
performed only about the Middle of May, that 
the Wound may heal foon, and that, in this early 
Seaſon, the lateral Branches which are produced, 
may be full ripened and ſtrong before the Winter 
approaches: But of this 2328 the Ends of the 
Shoats I would be very ſparing, for they produce 
a great deal of their Fruit at the Extremities of their 
Branches, as alſo upon their Spurs, which are pro- 
duced upon two or three Years old Wood, and 
which you ſhould never rub off, if you would 
have a good Crop of Cherries; and if the Trees 
are in Health, theſe Spurs will remain fruitful many 
Years ; but ſo ſoon as they begin to knot and gum 
and turn thick, and of a black Colour, cut off the 
ſaid Knot and Spur in OFober cloſe to the Branch, 
with a Chiſſel, or any handy Inſtrument, and ſmooth 
it; and the ſucceeding Spring, if the old Tree is 
healthy, 


340 
healthy, it will wel out new Spurs or Branches. 


I ſhall treat of the Heart-cherries, when I write of 
the Weſt, or South-weſt aſpected Walls, and of the 
Eſpaliers, on which I find they bear well, and ra- 
ther better than upon Walls, eſpecially if the Hearts 
are grafted upon the Bird Cherry, which makes 
them dwarfiſh and very fruitful, as J have experi- 
enced ; but theſe Stocks will not do for Sn 
cherries. 

Next to the Cherries, I would chooſe to plant 
Peaches and Nectarines, obſerving, that what Trees 
you plant _ one Side of the large Gate or Hot- 
walls, the ſame Sorts of 'Trees be planted on the 
other Side of the ſaid Gate, or Hot-walls, for Re- 


gularity. The Peaches I would plant, are theſe 
following : 


1 'The Red Nutmeg, 
2 'The Mignion. 

3 The Nobleſs. 

4 The Montauban. 
5 Old Newington. 

6 Early Newington. 


7 Double flowered for its beautiful Bloſſoms; 


Nedtarines, 


1 Ebruge. 
2 Newington. 


3 Fairchilds early. 


If you pleaſe, you may plant ſome Standard- al- 
monds or Apricocks betwixt theſe Dwarfs; but it 


will be neceſſary that the Dwarfs betwixt which the 
| Standard 


Apricocks are planted, ſhould be at greater Diſtan- 
ces than thoſe Dwarfs betwixt which the Standard- 
almonds are planted, becauſe the Apricocks ſpread 
further; and theſe I would deſire to be all of the 
Bruſſels Kind, theſe Sorts agreeing beſt with this 
Management; and the Diſtance betwixt the dwarf 
Peaches where the Apricocks are planted, and in a 
good holding Soil, ſhould never be leſs than twenty- 
eight or thirty-ſix Feet, that the Standard-apricocks 
may have full Scope and Space to ſpread without 
injuring the dwarf Peaches below them on each 
Side. This Method will pleaſe ſome Perſons who 
are curious to have all their Walls employed, and 
full Crops; but where Walls are but nine or ten 
Feet high, Standard-trees will not do; and on theſe 
Walls one may plant Peach and Nectarine Dwarfs, 
good Bearers at eighteen or twenty-two Feet Di- 
ſtance, which is ſufficient Space for them, and the 
Wall may be built of Stone and Lime, and may be 
lined within with Bricks from within half a Foot 
of the Surface of the Ground to the Top. 
Tbe Borders upon which thoſe Fruit-trees are 
lanted, if upon a wet Soil, ſhould have Gravel or 
Lime. rubbiſn laid one and a Half Foot thick at the 
Bottom below the Surface of the Ground, and 
ſhould be hard bear down ; and above that ſhould 
be laid three Feet of good loamy freſh Paſture 
Ground, with its Turf, which has been taken ten 
Inches depth only below the Surface, and which 
has lien twelve Months or more to ſweeten and rot 
the Swatd before it is uſed, and this Border ſhould 
be raiſed one Foot and one Half above the Surface 
of the Ground: If your Soil is rocky or gravely, 
lay this Compoſt above the Gravel, but do not dig 
into nor looſen the Rocks or Gravel, for that might 
provoke 


provoke the Roots of 1 Tiles to go down into 
the ſame, and would prejudge theſe Fruits, tho” ſuch 
a Soil. is good to plant Figs or Vines upon. But 
Was I to have my Choice, I would prefer a good 
loamy Bottom to any Soil for moſt Sorts of Fruits, 
and lay the above Compoſts above it. The Breadth 
of thele Borders may be eight or ten Feet, the 
broader the better, but ſhould never be deeper than 
three Feet, that being ſufficient for the Roots 
of moſt Trees, and wherein they alſo receive the 
Benefit of the Sun's Rays and of Rain; for when 
they are deeper, they draw from the Earth many 
undigeſted Juices, which ſtop the Fruit from ri- 
pening kindly. ” $06 00125 7.2691 3292 
\ The. beſt; planting Seaſon in middling dry 
Grounds is October, and then you have the choiceſt 
of the Nurſeries before they are drawn and picked; 
but if your Soil is wet, the beſt Seaſon is February 
and the Beginning of March; for as at that Time 
of the Spring, the Ground is drying by the Influ- 
ence of the Sun, the tender young Fibres of the 
Trees will not ſuffer ſo much, as f they had been 
planted in Offtober or in November, when the Sun's 
. — on the Earth is diminiſhing. I cannot 
here omit to take Notice, that as this Year in which 
J write, produces an Alteration of eleven Days of 
Advance in accompting our Time, yet, when I 
preſcribe Works to be done, I mean the old Stile, 
or old Way of accompting our Time and Seaſons, 
ſince J have had no Experience upon aur New Stile 
Way of accompting Time as yet: And though we 
have altered the Method of reckoning the Com- 
mencement of our Years and Months; yet I cannot 
promiſe that any Alteration will happen in our Sea- 
lens and Weather, Whergfore, I ſhall write as oy 
= Ae 
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the Old Stile, when ! veeſeribs' Works to be done, 
becauſe ſuch was my Practice. | 

If you are to plant your Trees in Ofober, I 
would lay in the Compoſt for the Trees, and make 
up the Border in Auguſt; but if you are not to plant 
until February, I would-lay in the Compoſt, in the 
Borders in October, and lay it up in Ridges, and let it 
ly all Winter to get the Froſts and Snows, which will 
ſoften and mould it well; and in February, twenty 
Days before planting, I would make up the Bor- 
ders for receiving the 'Trees : In which laſt Caſe, 
you may trim the Roots, and head them to four or 
five Eyes above the Bud at one and the fame Time, 
and choice a dry: Day for that Purpoſe ; then with 
your Spade mark out the Holes at the deſigned Di- 
ſtances, wide enough to receive the Roots of the 
Tree; then place down the Tree, obſerving to 
turn the Bud outwards, whereby the wounded Part 
of the Tree which was cut in the Nurſery when 
the Bud was perceived to take, will be hid, as alſo 
the Cutting of its Head at Planting : Let the Stem 
of the Tree be planted at fix Inches from the Wall, 
with the Head inclining thereto. And here Ewould 
adviſe the Hole you make, never to be above eight - 
Inches deep, for nothing is worſe than planting 
Fruit-trees deep in the Ground; then fill in the 
Earth with your Hands, obſerving to break the 
Clods, and to take out large Stones or unrotten 
Graſs, and ſhaking the Tree with your Hands the 
better to ſettle the Earth, preſs the ſame gently 
down with your Foor, but not too hard, whereby 
the Earth might be bound too hard, and the young 
Fibres might be cramped in their Growth, than 
-which nothing can be of worſe Conſequence to them; 
then lay ſome Turfs with the Graſs downwards up- 
on the Roots of the Trees, to ſave them from the 


and- 


8 ) 
Sun and Air's drying "WM. too much; but when they 
are watered in Summer, remove the Turf, and wa- 
ter them gently about their Roots, and over the 
young Trees and Branches, with a watering Pot 
and a Roſe in it, and put the Turf on the Roots a- 
gain, until the Middle of Auguſt, when it may be 
removed altogether. If you plant in October, then 
do it in the ſame Manner as here directed, laying 
Mulch or Straw at that Seaſon, above their Roots, 
to prevent the Winter Froſts from injuring them ; 
but ſuffer their Heads to remain upon them until 
March, and faſten them to the Wall to prevent 
their being ſhaken out by the Winds, againſt when, 
head your Trees, but be careful in performing this 
Work not to pull them out of the Ground, or to 
diſturb their Roots; to prevent which, place your 
Foot down cloſe to the Stem of the Tree, and take 
faſt hold of the Stock below the Bud with one Hand 
to hold it ſteady, and with the other Hand top 
the Head of the Tree four Eyes above the Bud 
with a ſharp Knife, edging the Slop into the Wall; 
but let this Work be performed in dry mild Wea- 
ther, for if Wet or Froſt gets upon this Wound, it 
will injure the Trees much. 

Then take the Mulch, and if it is rotten, dig 
it into the Ground, and ſtir the Ground about the 
Roots of the Trees, being careful not to injure 
them, and afterwards turf them up as formerly men- 
tioned, obſerving once every Week to remove the 
Turf, and water them as above directed. By the 
End of May, or Beginning of Zune, the Peach and 
Ne&arine-trees will have produced Shoots of fix or 
eight Inches in Length, if they have taken kindly 
to Growing, all which Branches ſhould be laid ho- 
rizontally to the Wall; but if there are but two 


long 
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long Shoots odiled 4 25 be pinched at this 
Seaſon, to produce lateral Branches before the Win— 
ter, and whereby the Vacancies may be filled up, 
and the young Trees appear more ſightly, and their 
young Shoots be prepared to ſtand for Good upon 
the Trees; but, at the ſame Time, all fore: right 
uſeleſs Buds and Branches ſhould now be rubbed 
off, this being the moſt proper Seaſon for that Ope- 
ration; and allo obſerve, not to ſuffer any of theſe 
young Branches to run up perpendicular. whereby 
the under Part of the 'Tree will be left naked, 
which will make the Trees very unfruitful; where- 
as, if the Branches are laid in horizontally, although 
the middle Part of the Tree be naked for ſome 
Fime, this may be ſupplied at any Time with pro- 
per Branches 8. Fruits, and this muſt be your firſt 
and principal Care: For if this is now neglected, 
it is not an eaſy Matter to bring Trees, which, by 
this Management, have at firſt been in a bad State, 
to be afterwards brought to a good Form and Shape 
ſor bearing Fruits plentifully. 

In October, when you obſerve the young Trees 
have done growing, if their Shoots are ſtrong, prune 
them down to eight, but if they have weak Shoots, 
ſhorten them to five Inches, and now neglect not to 
train them horizontally into the Wall ; for Peach 
and Nectarine- trees cannot endure to be fo often cut 
as others, their Wood being ſoft and pithy, which 
will make them gum and go off entirely in a few 
Years. And in ſevere Froſts, the following Win- 
ter, it would not be improper to cover their Roots 
with Sod, Straw, or mulchy Subſtance, which will 
be of Service to their Roots, eſpecially to thoſe 
Trees which were planted in February, or March 
precceding, | 


In 
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In May ellaping uten the Trees are ſhooting, 
neglect not to look over them carefully, to rub off 
all fore-right Buds or Shoots, or ſuch as are ill- pla- 
ced, and which will not bend well into the Walls; 
for I would rather take off ſuch Shoots altogether, 
as ſtrain, force, or unnaturally bend them, where- 
by they may break, gum, and twilt, fo as to de- 
ſtroy the Trees. 
Now is the true Structure of the Tree to be 
formed, and no later; and you can be then a Judge 
to regulate its Growth to your Mind and Inclina- 
tion, ſor a good View, and for bearing good Crops; 
where Vacancies are like to be in the Wall, pinch 
off a Joint or two at the Tops of the ſtrong Branch- 
es, that thereby good lateral Branches, to fill Vacan- 
cies, may be made by good Shoots, well formed and 
ripened before October, which is the laſt Seaſon of 
Pruning; and hereby allo all the Parts of the Trees 
will be furniſhed with good Fruit, and bearing Wood. 
in proper Order, which is the greateſt Beauty of 
Wall Fruit- trees; but never ſtop a Shoot in Sum- 
mer, bur where-there is a Neceſlty to fill up a Va- 
cancy in the Walls; for otherways you would, by 
inching the Shoots, fill the Walls with too much 
Wood, which would be a Confuſion of Branches not 
to be remedied, and be thereby made too weak by 
ſuch a Multiplicity of Branches to bear any Fruit. 
It is remarkable in Peach and Nectarine-trees, 
that the beſt Method of pruning them, muſt be quite 
different ſrom that of pruning any other Sorts of 
Fruit trees, for they bear only upon ſuch Shoots, 
as are produced of one and two Years old, and they 
bear no more on theſe Shoots, Wherefore, May is 
the proper Seaſon for managing of thoſe Trees, ſo 
as annually they may be furniſhed with proper bear- 
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ing Wood, when 1 Jy be checked, and 
new Shoots may be produced where they are want- 
ing, which, by October, will be fully ripened, and 
be ſtrong before Winter comes on for the Fruit-bear- 
ing Purpoſe. There is little more required in prun- 
ing Peaches and NeCtarines, than theſe Articles; 
firſt, That every Part of the Tree be equally fur- 
niſhed with bearing Wood; and, in the./econd Place, 
the Branches are not to be laid in too cloſe to one 
another, and that the pinching theſe Trees in May 
be never neglected. 1 

In pruning Peach and Nectarine Trees, (which 
is very different from that of other Fruit-trees} 
you ſhould always cut them behind a Wood Bud, 
which is eaſily known from a Bloſſom Bud, theſe 
being ſhorter, rounder, and more turgid than a 
Wood Bud, there being always a Neceſlity to have 
a Wood Bud leading to attract the Nouriſhment to 
the Fruit, and which cannot be done by a Leaf 
Bud: The Length of theſe Branches, upon ſtrong 
Trees, ſhould be ten Inches, and upon weak Trees 
no more than fix Inches; but in this you muſt 
be directed by the Leading Wood Bud, upon which 
the future Welfare of the Free depends: And as 
in theſe Trees, the Fruit is not produced upon : 
Spurs or Curſons, as on Apples, Pears, Plumbs, and 1 
Cherries, ſo it is here abſolutely. neceſſary for * 
the Production of good Fruit, to have a leadin 
Wood Bud before your Bloſſom Buds, that the 
Fruit may be well nouriſhed by this Bud's attract- 
ing the Nouriſhment from the Root. | 
In nailing the Shoots to the Walls, they ought 
to be placed at as equal Diſtances as poſſible; for 
large — 4 and Nectarines, ſix Inches aſunder, 
and for the ſmaller Sorts, four Inches will do; and 
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be ſure to lay them all in horizontally, and never 


in an upright Poſition; and theſe Shoots being re- 
gularly trained to the Wall, the Fruit will be e- 


qually expoſed to the Sun and Air, and will be 
kept in an equal State of growing: Whereas, if 
the rubbing or pinching of all il-phced luxuriant 


fore-right Buds and Branches, be deferred till 7% 
or Auguſt, inſtead of being done in May or the Be- 


ginning of June, and the Fruit be thereby ſha- 
dowed, and being afterwards expoſed to the Sun, 


by theſe uſeleſs Branches being neceſſarily taken off, 
and till then unneceſſarily kept upon the Trees, 
they wilt become tough skinned, and ill. taſted, and 
late of ripening. 

By rubbing off theſe unneceſſary and ill- placed 


# Shoots, as they are produced in May, the Michael. 


za Maſſacres by a Knife upon theſe Trees will 
be prevented, and the Nouriſhment will go to the 
Fruit and the uſeful Branches, inſtead of being - 
pended in maintaining uſeleſs Wood, which muſt be 
cut out in October at any Rate. 4 

And laſtly, T obſerve never to ſhorten the Shoots 
after _y upon any Account, becauſe the Shoots 
produced after the May's Pruning, are good for no- 
thing, being weak ; and if the ſucceeding Winter 
does not kill them, they will never nouriſh Fruit 


Kindly; and all theſe weak Branches ſhould at Mi. 
chaelmas (which is the beſt Time for Winter Prun- 


ing theſe Trees) be cut out. And by ſtrictly ob- 


ſerving theſe Rules, I had far better Crops of 


Peaches and Nectarines, than my Neighbours, who 
hack much warmer Situations, but had unskilfully 


, Managed their Trees. It will alſo be neceſſary 


to dung the Borders once every two Years with 


old welhrotted Dung. The double flowering Peach 
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J planted upon was 0 Sake of its beautiful 


Bloſſoms, rather than for its Fruit, which is often 
late and iI-raſted: And this Management agrees 
perfectly well with the late Peaches, to which L 
would apply ſome artificial Heat to bring them to 
Perfection, with this Difference only, that theſe late 
Peaches, when they come to be in a Condition to 
be forced every Year, ſhould be pruned ſhorter in 
their Branches, than the others here treated of u 
on the common Walls; becauſe the Branches of the 
forced Peaches are more drawn. 

When your Fruit are ſer, and become of the 
Bigneſs of, a ſmall Nut, thin them to the Space of 
five or ſix Inches, Fruit from Fruit, for it is far 
better to have a well nouriſhed good Crop, than a 
ſtarved ſmall, tho? plentiful Crop; and by this Means 
your Trees will be continued in a good State for 
begring Crops many Years; whereas, if they are 
overcharged with Fruit, the Crop is bad and ilkri- 
pened,. worſe taſted, and the 'Trees will not reco- 
ver to be in a good State again for ſome Years af- 
terwards. | 

And if theſe Directions for pruning theſe Trees 
be duly obſerved, there will be very few Com- 


pn of having bad Crops by blighting, or by the 


anches dying, or the Bloſſoms falling off before 
the Fruit forms; all which is owing to neglecting 
the looking over the Trees at the Seaſons propoſed, 
and overcharging them with Branches ill-ripened, or 
with too much Fruit. And here I muſt inform my 
Readers, that it is as neceſſary to have the Bragch- 
es of Trees well ripened for bearing good Fruit, as 
it is to have. well ripened Fruit for the Palate. L 
call a Branch, or Shoot of -a Tree well ripened, 
when it is produced in a Seaſon, whereby it . 
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the ' whole Summer and Autumn to give it that 
Form and Strength ſufficient to make it reſiſt with 
Vigour the Inclemency of Winter, and to make its 


Wood ſtrong, and its Pipes for receiving: Nouriſh- 


ment of a good. Contexture, to ſupply. the young 
Fruits therewith at the proper Seaſon: This, and 
no other, is a well ripened Branch or Shoot of a 
Fruit-tree, and which cannot be obtained at any o- 
ther Time than in May. | 

Blights may happen to Trees ill created, but they 
never will to Trees managed, as is han: directed. 
A gravelly Soi will blight Fruit: trees, but make 
your Borders as directed, and it will never happen; 
they will be blighted alſo dy being too deep plant- 
ed, but if you raiſe them, or plant new ones in 
the Manner, here preſcribed, this Misfortune will 
ceaſe. Unkindly froſty Seaſons may happen to 
ſpoil ſome N but where they are well-mana- 
ged, and thereby become ſtrong, they will ſeldom, 
or very ſeldom ſuffer by the Inclemency of Wea- 
ther, AndI would recommend to you to have your 
Peaches budded on Apricock Stocks, rather as on 
Plumb Stocks. Upon the Sides of this Wall next 
the Peaches, I would incline to plant the following 
Flumbs, vis, 


I White 1 
2 Morocco. 

3 Little black Damask. 

Great Violet: Damask of Tours, 

5 Fotheringhame. 

6 Perdrigon. 

7. Violete Perdrigon, 

8 Apricock Plumb, - 
9 Red Diaper, 3 
1 F 10 Green 
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o Green Gage, 
11 Mirabelle. 

12 St. Catharine. 
13 The Empreſs Plumb. 
14 Wentworth Plumb. 
15 Amboina Plumb. 


All theſe will alſo ripen well upon South: weſt 
Expoſures; and the white Primordian, and the 
ſmall early black Damask will ripen very well 
upon Eſpaliers, as will moſt of the ſmall Plumbs; 
but to the big Plumbs I would always chooſe to 
give Walls, they ripen better there, and they are 
in leſs Hazard of being thrown off che Trees by 
ſeyere Blaſts of high Winds; and altho” they will 
bear on Eſpaliers, they will not do ſo well in this 
Country every Year. Wherefore I have here given 
a Liſt of theſe Fruits, which, in this Aſpect, ſuc- 
ceeded very well with me; and I would choole to 
have them rather budded as grafted, whereby they 

do not gum ſo much as when they are grafted. 
After theſe Trees have been one, or at moſt two 
Years budded, is the molt proper Time to take 
them from the Nurſery, and plant them againſt 
the Walls, they delight in the ſame Soil as Peaches 
do; and at planting Seaſon, the Manner of planting 
and preparing the Ground for them being the ſame, 
it is needleſs to repeat here what has been fo fully 
treated of in the Article of Peaches; the Diſtance 
betwixt Tree and Tree upon ten Feet high Walls, 
ſhould never be leſs than eighteen Feet, and if you 
would plant Standards of Plumbs betwixt the 
Dwarfs, then twenty four feet Dwarf from Dwarf, 
will be a good Diſtance, and no leis will do, Tot 
IOrC 
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for my Purpoſe, Lwould rather have Dwarfs only, 
than Standards and Dwarfs upon one and the fame 
Wall. 

There are no greater Miſtakes committed upon 
any Tree whatever, than in the Management and 
Pruning of Plumbs : And our Gardeners, or ſuch 
who pretend to be ſo, think they cannot give them 
too much Diſcipline with a Knife, the Wood being 
ſtrong and hardy, and the Fruit eaſily obtained. 

But they are quite miſtaken; few Fruit-trees, 
except Cherries, can endure the Knife worſe : For 
by Experience I have found, that frequent and un- 
$kilful Pruning does not only affe& their Branches, 
but alſo their Fruits, by gumming of both, which 
ends in Sterility, and at laſt in certain Death. 

Plumbs bear their Fruit upon Spurs or Curſons, 
and alſo upon the laſt Year's Wood ; whereby there 
is no Neceſlity of pruning them, as you do Peaches 
and Nectarines, by ſhortening their Branches annnal- 
ly, to obtain a new Stock of bearing Wood ; for their 
Spurs will, if right managed, continue fruitful ſeve- 
ral Years. Nor ſhould you ſhorten their Branches, 
but where there is a Neceffity to have a Vacanc 
in the Walls filled up, and this ſhould be done the 
End of May, and no later, for the ſame Reaſons 
as are given for the Management of Peaches, You 
muſt alſo at that Seaſon rub off all fore- right and ill- 
placed Shoots, which, if done to Purpoſe, will pre- 
vent one from giving them too much Winter prun- 
ing, which is prejudicial to moſt Sorts of Stone-fruit, 


for this good Reaſon, if there were no others, that 


they produce a great deal of Bloſſoms at the Extre- 
mities of their Shoots, which if pruned off, you 
can have no Fruit there; beſides, unneceſſarily ſtop- 
ping theſe Shoots gives you an unneceſſary Multi- 


plicity 
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plicity of Branches, which deprives the few Fruit 
that will be upon ſuch Trees of their proper Non- 
riſhment; and hence it proceeds, that, in many 
Gardens, I have ſeen a Quantity of ſtrong woody 
large gummy Plumb-trees, all barren by this Knife 
Exerciſe : So that I would never pinch the Extre- 
mity of their Shoots later as May ; and even not 
then, but when there is a Neceſſity for it; and be 
ſure to lay in all the Branches horizontally, and 
not too thick, the largeſt leaved and fruited Phambs 
thinner than the ſmaller Sorts. Nor ſhould you ſut- 
fer yout 'Trees to be overcharged with Fruit, but 
thin them in May with Diſcretion, otherways they 
will gum and become ill-raſted, eſpecially the Im- 
perial bonum magnum, and the Wentworth Kinds. 
Theſe Inſtructions obſerved both with Plumbs on 
Walls and Eſpaliers, you cannot fail of good Crops. 


I would recommend for Eſpaliers theſe following 
Plumbs : 


1 Orleans. 

2 Mirabelle. 

3 Brigniole. 

4 Haresflaw, 

5 St. Catharines. 

6 Mirabolan. 

7 Queen Claudia, 

8 Cheſton. 

9 Late Horſe Plumb, 
10 Oxheart Plumb. 


As I ſaid formerly, I would always recommend 
in the Planting of all theſe different Kinds of Fruits, 
that they ſhould be planted by themſelves in the 
Length of Walls or Eſpaliers, and never to be in- 
termixed one with another, for that is Confuſion 
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of Management of the Trees; whereas, when a 
Gardener's Mind is taken up in the pruning and 
managing of one and the ſame Sorts of Trees, he 


mult go through thoſe, before he prunes Trees, 


which perhaps require a very different Method of 
Knife Management, and by this Method he will 
not intermix the Management of one Sort of Fruit- 
trees with another. Thus far is neceſſary for Per- 
ſons who undertake the good Management of Fruit- 
trees upon Walls, or even upon Eſpaliers ; and 
which will be found very neceſſary for the Rea- 
ſons here noticed, which I am ſure will be allow 
ed by every good Judge in theſe Matters, to be the 
beſt Methods to obtain plentiful Crops of good 
Fruit. 

I come now to treat of Apricots or Apricocks. 
The Kinds which I think ſhould be planted againſt 
South-walls in this Country, are theſe : 


One or two Maſculines, to have them early, 


Turky. 
Roman. 
Bruxelles. 
South- walls. 


Upon South-weſt or Weſt-walls, 
Maſculine, 


Algiers. 


Ereda. 
Orange. 


The 
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The Borders upon theſe Walls may be ten Feet 
broad, and three Feet of good freſh Earth Com- 
poſt laid on the Soil as directed for Peaches; which, 
for all Fruits, is enough of Depth, and which 
ſhould be taken from a hazelly Loam-paſture, ten 
Inches Depth, with the Sward to lye and rot for 
twelve Months at leaſt before it is put to Ule. 
The Nurſery Men will furniſh you with thoſe 
Trees budded (and which ſhould only be two 
Years old from budding) on good free 'growing 
Plumb Stocks; but the Bruxelles I would incline 
to have budded upon the St. Julian Plumb, for it 
will not take ſo well on any other Plumb Stock. 
The making up of the Borders, and the Method 
of planting them, is the ſame as directed for Peach- 
es; but the Diſtances from which each Tree ſhould 
be planted from another are different, which in ten 
or twelve Feet high Walls, ſhould be twenty, ar 
twenty five Feet, for Reaſons hereafter to be noti- 
ced, although I know it to be againſt the common 
Practice. The Method of .pruning them, is alſo 
much different from that aſd; for Peach Trees. If 
you plant in Odtober, you mult cover their Roots 
with rotted Dung or Mulch in Winter, and they 
muſt not be headed until March, when the Froſts 
are over, when you may cut them to four or five 
Eyes above the Bud, having planted the Stems of 
the Trees fix Inches from the Wall, with the Head 
inclining thereto. If the Spring after they are plant- 
ed proves dry, it will be neceſſary to water them 
all over with a watering Pot and a Roſe upon it, 
which will be of great Service; and removing the 
Mulch or Dung, cover their Roots with ſome Turf, 
a orgy” 
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laying the Graſs 8 4 prevent their Roots 
drying in the Summer Seaſon. | 

As their Branches are produced, they ſhould be 
nailed to the Wall horizontally ; and all fore: right 
and ill-placed Branches ſhould be taken away en- 
tirely, but ſtop no Shoots which are to remain on 
the Trees in the Summer Seaſon : For this, beſides 
making a needleſs Multiplicity of Branches, does 
much Harm to the Trees, by making them puſh 
lateral Branches at a Time when theſe Shoots 
cannot be perfected or ripened before Winter, ſo as 
to withſtand its Severities, and whereby they will 
never be in a good bearing State. 

So ſoon as you perceive your Trees have done 
growing, unnail the Shoots which you laid into the 
Wall in Summer, and if they are ſtrong, cut them 
to nine Inches long, if they are weak, cut them to 
five Inches long, by which Cutting the lower Part of 
the Wall will be well furniſhed the ſucceeding Year, 
or the ſecond Year after. And I would always 
chooſe to have all the under Parts of the Wall well 
laid in with Branches, before I attempted to lay in 
Branches above, at leaſt before I pinched them for 
making lateral Branches ſpring from them. 

The next Summer's Management will be much 
the ſame as the former ; but be ſure in May to rub 
off all fore-right Shoots, and nail in the others cloſe 
to the Wall horizontally when they are produced; 
at Michaelmas ſhorten theſe Shoots as was directed 
for the former Year, the ſtrong Branches to ten, + 
the weak ones to ſix Inches, but do not ſhorten 
roo many of theſe Branches, whereby you might 
overcharge and overthicken your Trees with Shoots. 
Apricocks produce their Bloſſom-buds upon Curſons 


or Spurs, as well as upon the laſt Year's Shoots : 
Where: 


* 
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Wherefore great Care ni 2 be had not to harm 
them, or rub them off; but, at the ſame time, if 
you want to cut off an uſeleſs or luxuriant Branch, 
cut it out altogether, and do not fave it, in Hopes 
that it will put out Spurs or Snaggs for Bearing; 
for if it ſhould produce any, they will be woody, 
unfruitful and luxuriant as itſelf. 

After your Apricocks are ſet and become as big 
as Hazel Nuts, thin them with your Hands, ta- 
king Care in pulling them off, not to bruiſe the 
Spurs or ſmall Buds which are near the Fruits, 
By obſerving theſe Rules with Diſcretion and ſome 
Practice, you will ſoon attain to the Method of 
pruning Trees well, which is one of the moſt ma- 
terial Qualifications of a good Gardener, and is a 
Science which has been by many Authors ſo per- 
plexedly and confuſedly wrote, by their preſcribing 
and writing too much, and murdering Paper, that at 
length it was rendered quite Nonſenſe to many, 
and never practiſed by any Perſons whatever: But 
the obſerving theſe few general Rules of looking 
into the different Growth of Fruit-trees will make 
you expert : For Vines produce on the ſame Year's 
Growth, Peaches and Nectarines upon the former, 
or at moſt two Years Wood; and Plumbs, Pears, 
Cherries, Apples, and Aprieocks, on Curſons or 
Spurs, of three, four or five Years Growth, Of 
each of theſe I ſhall write a few Rules general to 
all, and ſpecial to ſome. 

Vines ſhould have all dangling Shoots ſoon taken 
off, and never ſuffered to have more than one Shoot 

roduced from one Eye, and their Fruit bearing 
3 topt in Zuly, at the third or fourth Joint 
above the Fruit; as alſo their long Branches which 
are left in the Trees, ſhould then be topt to my 
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them ripen well for Beating, or for puſhing good 


Eyes for ſucceeding Years, in order to obtain ſtrong 


Bearers, and ſhould be pruned at Michaelmas, 
Peaches and Nectarines muſt annually have a 


new. Succeſſion or Proviſion for ſuch Branches made, 
as they bear only upon one or two Years old Wood, 


and no more upon the ſame Shoots; and in May 
that Proviſion is to be made, and no later, by pinch- 


ing their ſtrong Branches to produce new ones, and 


diſplacing all fore-right and uſeleſs Branches at that 


Seaſon, and in Odober uſeleſs ſteril Branches muſt 


be cut out. : e one 
| Cherries hate any Knife Management, except 
for Neceſſity, to furniſh the Vacancies in Walls at 
Aichaelmas or May ; but the leſs the better, and 
rubbing off all fore-right or uſeleſs Shoots in May, 
and no later. 8 | 1 
Pears hate Pruning at the, Extremities of their 
Branches, but upon the Account of Neceſſity, they 
require the diſplacing of fore right Shoots in May; 
but they, Cherries and Plumbs being curzoniſh, 
or Spurbearing Fruits, abhor uſeleſs Amputations, 
unleſs it is to ſupply Wall Vacancies, or to cut out 
quite luxuriant Branches, which you can ſoon diſco- 
ver, by their being produced ſtrong, woody, and 
with very long Spaces betwixt the Eyes or Buds, 
which laſt Appearance denotes them to be woody 
and not fruitful, And /a/?ly, that all Branches which 
are to continue on the Trees be laid in horizontal- 
ty, whether on Walls or on Eſpaliers, and that they 
be kept at good Diſtances one from another, accor- 
ding to the Magnitude of their Leaves and Fruit, 
in ſuch a Manner as not to. be crowded, but that 
both the Fruit and Shoots may have plenty of Air 
and Sun to ripen them kindly, | TOA 
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Having provided your Walls with the beſore men- 
tioned Fruits, it will be neceſſary to give ſome Di- 
rections concerning Pears, the Summer and Au- 
tumn Sorts of which ripen extremely well upon 
Eſpaliers ; but the Winter Kinds, either for baking 
'ar cating, muſt have South-eaſt, South, or South- 
weſt Walls; and what are called late Autumn Pears 
in England, will not ripen. but upon Walls here, 
and I treat of theſe only. I would alſo incline, 
that the Buttery, or melting Sorts of, Pears, ſhould 
be grafted on Quince Stocks, ſuch as the 


Grey and Red Butter Pears, 
Cuiſe Madame. 
Craſane Pear. | 
' 'The good Lewis Pear. 
The L'Echaſlerie, 
The Virgoleule. _—_ 
The Winter Thorn. 
St. Germain. 
Cadilliac. | 
Doctor U vedale's St. Germain. 8 
The German Muſcat, and ſome others. 


But this Method of grafting them upon Quince 
Stocks, is to be performed only where you have 
a good ſtrong holding Soil, other ways they are bet- 
ter grafted on free Stocks. When you prepare the 
Borders for Planting, there onght to be three Feet 
depth of good ſtrong clayiſh Soil made for theſe 
Borders, (which (ſhould not be narrower. than ten 
Feet) as has been formerly directed for Borders in 
which other Fruits were planted ; and the.Manner 
of preparing them for a and of managing 
hem immediately after planting, being the ſame 80 

or 
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for other Fruit trees, I need not repeat it here. But 
the Diſtance, eſpecially upon Walls, which I would 


allow to them, Tree from Tree, ſhould not be leſs 


than twenty-five Feet, becauſe of their long exten- 
ding Branches, which if you ſhorten, except upon 
eat Neceſſity, they will never thrive, nor be fruit- 
ful : For the firſt Summer after they are planted, 
their Branches muſt be trained horizontally on the 
Walls, if they are produced too thin, at Michaelmas 
you may ſhorten them. But I would chooſe to be 
as ſparing of this Operation as poſſible, and rather 
allow them to take their full Scope at Length, for 
probably they may, (if the Trees are healthful) 
produce lateral Branches from theſe firſt Years 
Shoots abundantly to fill up the Wall ; and if they 
are large Fruiters, their Branches ſhould never be laid 
in narrower Compaſs than nine Inches, Branch from 
Branch, whereby it is not neceſſary to have theſe 
Trees ſupplied ſo thick with Branches. And as their 
Bloſſom-· buds are for moſt Part produced at the Ex- 
tremities of their Shoots, as well as upon the Spurs 
or Curſons of the ſame Branches; if you ſhorten 
them, you take away the Bloſſom-buds, and the 
longer the Branches ſo horizontally laid in are, the 
more bloſſomy Spurs they will have, from which 
you are to expect to have a good Crop of Fruit. 
Theſe Trees ſhould be often looked over in May 
and June, that all luxuriant and fore-right Shoots 
may be diſplaced as they are produced, which will 
occaſion very little Knife-work after their Fruits are 
gathered; and it will be neceſſary in gathering them, 
to be careful, that the Buds next to the Stalks of 
the Pears be preferved, and be not rubbed off in 
reaping the Fruits; for from theſe come the moſt 
Bloſſom-buds for the enſuing Seaſon; and turning 
1 up 


up their Foot dals, Lebt Fen will eafily come off, 
without harming theſe Spurs which produce Fruit 
and Bloſſoms for the enſuing Year. 

The beſt Seaſon for pruning theſe Trees, where 

there is Neceſſity, is immediately after their Fruits 
are gathered; but as ſome of them muſt remain 
late on the Trees before they are ripened, and if 
it appears Froſts are then ſetting in for Continuance, 
(as happens ſometimes) it will be proper to defer 
pruning theſe Trees until February or March. 
I would alſo incline to have ſome Trees of the 
Cuiſſe Madame, and of the Summer Bon Cretienne 
planted on Walls, which will make them come ear- 
lier, and have larger Fruit than theſe 'Trees have 
upon Eſpaliers: Thus much will ſuffice for the 
Culture of Pears upon Walls, but obſerve to water 
them well in dry Weather in Summer, to keep 
their Fruits always in a growing State. 

J have laid it down as a Rule, that all Fruits of 
the ſame Kinds, and which require the fame Soil 
and Culture, ſhould be planted together upon 
Walls eſpecially. And I thought it proper, in di- 
recting a Plan for this large Kitchen-garden, to have 
a Wall through the Middle of it: Nor do I think it 
can be better employed than for Figs, and would 
have it made twelve Feet high, built of Stone and 
Lime, and lined with Bricks in the beſt Manner, 
with Pears at every twenty Feet Diſtance; and 
+ betwixt theſe Pears I would have one Fig-tree 
planted ; and as the Culture of this excellent Fruit 
is but little underſtood by many Gardeners, I ſhall 
be particular, and give my Reaſons for what J ad- 
vance, as it is ſomewhat different from the common 
and modern Practice. The beſt Sorts of Figs for 
this Country, are the large White and the ys 
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Blue Figs, the Leid Fig, A. Candia Fig, and the 
Role-Fig. 2: 

They are propagated by Layers, and by Suck. 
ers; but the firſt Method is what is preferable, for 
Plants from Suckers produce always Suckers, and 
are never ſo good Bearers as the Layers, which 
make good Plants in one Year's 'Time, by laying 
down their Branches in February, and they will be 
well-rooted againſt that Time twelve Months, when 
they ſhould be taken from the Mother Plants, and 
planted where they are to continue for Good. 

The Soil in which they proſper well, is Gravel 
or Chalk mixed with a Loam, they will grow in 
good Kitchen-garden Earth: But where you do not 
prepare a Soil ſuitable for them, you cannot ex- 
pe& any tolerable Crops of Fruit; wherefore it 
is proper to make this Soil for them in Borders on 
the Wall, two or three Feet Depth, and ſix or eight 
Feet in Breadth. And I would chooſe to plant 
theſe Trees the Beginning of March, and no ſoon- 


er. They ſhould be planted in the ſame Poſition, 


as is directed for moſt other Fruit-trees upon Walls; 
but they ſhould not be headed, for the fewer Am- 
putations they undergo, excepting in Neceſſity, the 
better they thrive, The firſt Year they will re- 
quire ſome Refreſhings with Water in dry Seaſons ; 
and by the End of Autumn, I would adviſe ſome 
Mulch to be laid about their Roots, to prevent Froſts 
injuring their tender Fibres ; and by this Time they 
will have made ſome Side-ſhoots, which ſhould by 
October be all nailed horizontally, and cloſe into 
the Walls. The ſecond Year of their Management 
is much the ſame as the firſt; but in April and 
May 1 would always obſerve to rub off all fore right 
Shoots, which will not ply well into the wo 4 
ea 
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leaſt theſe Buds ab nd ill placed, but ſuch, 


which ate well placed, ſhould be allowed to con- 
tinue to fill the Tree at Bottom with young Wood, 
which is what only produces Fruit, and not to la 
them in nearer than ten Inches, for crowding el 
Trees with Bearers, is as bad as having too few. At 
Micbaelmas there will probably appear ſome ſmall 
young Fruit on the Branches; but theſe J chooſed 
always to, take off, for it very ſeldom happens 
that theſe {cominue, but rot by Froſt or Storms 
and if they are allowed to rot on the young Branch- 
es, they often infe& them, which ruins moft of the 
young tender Wood. 

I own I am one of thoſe Perſons who are not 
fond of pruning this Tree in Autumn, and my Rea» 
ſons for my Opinion, and my Practice are theſe; 
becauſe this Plant is of ſuch a ſoft pithy Subſtance, 
that it muſt bleed much at this Seaſon, probably 
indeed not ſo much as if it was pruned in May, 
June, or July, when the Sap is in full Motion; 
but ſure I am thoſe Branches will then bleed, and 
their Wounds will not heal, ſo as to be quite ſound 
before the Winter's Froſt; and by this Method L 
have often found a Branch pruned in Autumn, rot- 
ted entirely againſt February. In Autumn the Sap 
is but deſcending or evaporating, and is not quite 
gone down, and ſuch Amputations muſt occaſion 

reat Bleeding and Effuſion of Sap. Wherefore, 
Pefore the Sap ariſes, or is in Motion, I take to be 
the beſt Seaſon for pruning rhefe Trees; and this 
Seaſon, I am of Opinion, is the End of February ; 
and this Work I would perform firſt of all my 
Wall-prunings, and wþuld alſo at that Time ſhorten 
my long Branches to obtain new Wood the bet- 
ter; but I would be "wy ſparing of toping Branch- 
C3 
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es, unleſs there is an Cuts Neceffity for ſo do- 
ing. Some modern Practitioners will object to this 
February pruning, that as the Spring approaches, the 
Trees will bleed more than at Michaelmas, and fo ſuf- 
fer more: To which I anſwer from Experience, that 
the Sap is in a leſs Degree of Motion in all our Eu- 
ropean Perdifoil Trees in February, than in Septem- + 
ber, or even in October; and this I experienced 
in September 1750, _=_ a young Branch of a Fig- 
tree, entirely diveſted of the late Crop of Fruit, 
and a young Branch of the ſame 'Tree, of the ſame 
Length and Bigneſs, in February 1751, and weigh- 
ed them both, when I found that the freſh Branch 
cut off on the 22d February 1751, O. S. weighed 
a ſixth Part leſs than the Branch which I cutted off 
the 29th of September 1750, O. S. Whence it ap- 
ears, that there is leſs Sap flowing in the Branch- 
es of theſe Trees in February, than there is in Sep- 
tember; the Conſequence of which is plain, that 
there will be leſs Effuſion of Sap, and leſs Bleeding 
by a February, than by an autumnal Pruning of 
Fig-trees ; over and above, there is this Advantage, 
that the Froſts in the End of February are moſt all 
gone; but in September the froſty Inclemencies of 
the Winter are to be expected, which may be very 
injurious to the pruned Branches of theſe very ſuc- 
culent Trees. Beſides, it is plain, that by the 
great Appearance of young Fruit on theſe Trees at 
Michaelmas, which come out on the Branches, and 
ſometimes ſwell to a conſiderable Magnitude, that 
there is more Sap at that Seaſon flowing in the 
Branches of theſe Trees, than in February, when 
there is little or no Vegetation appearing, From 
all which it is certain, that as there is more Sap 
flowing in the Branches of theſe Trees in E 5 
: than 
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than in February, ( 1.6 4 March, and that in 
Autumn there is a Winter to be expected, and in 
February the Spring is faſt approaching, when by 
the Nature of the Seaſon, all ſevere Feoſts being 
diſſipated, it is ſafer to prune early in the Spring, 
than it is in Autumn for theſe ſucculent Trees: 
And I obſerved every Winter, about the Beginning 
of December, to lay Mulch about the Roots of all 
my Fig-trees, that I might not be ſurpriſed with a 
ſevere and ſudden Froſt, ſuch as happened in the 
Years 1740 and 1741, whereby moſt of thoſe Trees 
in this Country were deſtroyed ; and it will be 
very proper in building the Walls you intend for 
Figs, that in the Peers there ſhould be faſtened 
Hooks, and alſo in the middle Spaces betwixt theſe 
Peers, whereby, in ſevere Weather, ſome Covers 
of Reeds on Straw Hurdles, or Mats may be faſten- 
ed, to cover theſe Trees in ſevere Winters, without 
which they are more ſubje& to periſh, than any 
Fruit trees I know; and in the Spring theſe ſhould 
be gradually, but not all at once removed, which 
is the Fault of many unskilled Perſons. 

I would never adviſe planting of Figs upon E- 
ſpaliers in this Country: For from Experience I 
know they will not ſucceed, ſo as to have a Crop 
of Fruit worth that Trouble or Expence ; and for 
thoſe Trees planted in Boxes, excepting where they 
have the Advantage of an airy Glaſs-caſe, and 
where there are no herbaceous Plants ſet near 
them, of which there are few here, they will not 
do; and even where there are ſuch Conveniencies, 
you can have a very uncertain Crop from Figs ſo 
planted, becauſe of our great Winds which tear the 
Trees in Pieces, and the uncertain Weather of our 


Summers, 
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Summers, which, of late Years, have been ſo bleak 
and cold, as to deſtroy many of our common Crops, 
Upon this South aſpected Wall, as it is built 
high, you can have Pears and Apricocks, but not 
intermixed with the Figs, which ſhould be always 
planted by themſelves ; and here and there, upon 
the Peers amongſt them, you may have an early 
Vine or two, to try if they will ripen, ſuch as the 
white ſweet Water, and the white Chaſſelas; or if 
they do not ripen, there may be Verjuice got from 
them, and Vine-leaves which are good for ſeveral 
Kitchen-uſes, And upon the Side A, this Wall facing 
the North, you may plant Morello Cherries and 
Currans, which will grow there very well, and. pro- 
duce good Crops. Thus I have laid out the two 
South aſpected Walls of this Garden, with the Cul- 
ture of the Fruit-trees I would incline to haye 


Planted thereon. | 
I proceed now to the South-weſt aſpected Wall, 


upon which may be planted the following Fruits; 


Of Peaches: 


Double flowered. 
Red Nutmeg. 
Ann Peach. 
White Magdaleine, 

Great Mignion. 

Nobleſs. 

Montauban, 


Cherries :* 
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Cherries : 


AK 


Morello. 
| Holmans-duke, 
4 Carnation. 
| Bleeding-heart. 
Ambcer-heart. 


Hertfordſhire, 


Apples : 


Golden-pipen. 
Nonpareille. 
La Reinette Griſe. 


Nectarines: 


Fairchilds early. 
Newington. 
Elruge. 

Red Roman. 


Plums : 


White Primordian. 

Early black Damask, 

Cheſton. 

White Perdrigon. 

Great Violete of Tours. 
„ Fothringhame. 

Perdrigon Violete. 


Wentworth 
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Wentworth. 

White bonum magnum. 
Red ditto, or Imperial. 
Queen Claudia. 

Green Gage. 

Drap D'or. 


Pears : 


Cadilliac. 


Summer Bon Cretienne. 


Winter ditto. 

Pound Pear. 
Black Pear of Worceſter. 
Cuiſſe Madame. 
Virgoleuſe. 

St. Germain. 

Red and gray Beurri's. 
Craſſane. 

Colmar. 

La Beſſi de Chaumontelle. 
La Manſuette. 


Hollands Burgamont. 


. Apricocks : 


Maſculine. 
Bruſſels. 
Orange. 
Turky. 
Breda. 
Algiers. 


A white 
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A white Jeſſamine or two. 
Three or four Mulberries. 
Six or ten thin ſhelled Almonds, 


and ſome others as you fancy, and the Ground and 
Situation ſuits you. 


This Wall ſhould be built of Stone and Lime, 
and lined with Bricks, as is already propoſed, ten 
Feet high. Theſe Fruits ſhould be all planted by 
themſelves, and not intermixed; the Borders ſhould 
be eight Feet broad, and two and one Half Feet 
deep, made of new freſh Earth, as has already 
been directed, under the different Articles of the 
ſeveral Fruits: And it will be very proper at the 
Bottom of this Border to lay ſome Clay, and bear it 
hard, ſo that the Roots of the Trees, when they 
reach to the Bottom of the Border, may not have 
Liberty to enter into the Clay; and this beating of 
it hard, and cutting off from your young Trees 
all Carrot or deſcending Roots, and laying the o- 
thers horizontally, will prevent the Roots of any 
of theſe Trees from going down into the Clay, or 

oing ſo far below the Surface of the Earth, as to 
E deprived of the Influence of the kindly Rays 
of the Sun, or of Showers. I have heard of ſome 
Perſons who have put Flag-ſtones at the Bottom of 
theſe Borders, for the ſame Purpoſes; but of this I 
had no Experience myſelf. , One Thing I noticed 
was, that when I got my Fruit. trees from a Nurſe- 
ry, I obſerved how deep they had been planted 
there; and after trimming their Roots, I planted 
them in ſuch a Manner, as to be one Inch only 


deeper in the Ground than they were planted in 
2 IE the 
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the Nurſery, and no 2 RA being deep enough 
for any Tree whatever ; and four Feet of theſe 
Borders next the Walks may be employed for all 
Sorts of Kitchen-garden Stuff which are annual on- 
ly ; for Perrennials, ſuch as Aſparagus, &'c. would 
rob the Trees on the Walls of their proper Nou- 
riſhment to bear good Crops. 

Having thus diſpoſed of the South and South-weſt 
aſpected Walls in this Garden, it will now be pro- 
per to lay down ſome Methods for diſpoſing of the 
other two Walls, (or if Walls ſo high, and planted 
with Fruit trees, are not neceſſary) how to diſpoſe 
of theſe Aſpects, ſo as to make this Garden pleaſant 
and profitable. And as I have the North and Eaſt 
Aſpects only now to treat of, I ſhall endeavour to do 
this, in as elegant a Manner as I can, and to ſuit 
moſt Sorts of Perſons Taſtes, which are to have 
Kitchen-gardens totally incloſed with Walls, or to 
have them open to the South Aſpects, where there 
can be only North aſpected Walls, or to have even 
within the Kitchen-garden Shelters from Weſt Winds, 
where there can be only Eaſt, or North-eaſt aſpe- 
&ed Walls ; for which, indeed, in this Country we 
have little or no Uſe: I ſay, I ſhall here give my 
Opinion in both Caſes, 

As to incloſing the South Part of the Kitchen-gar- 
den with a Wall, if the Proprietor inclines it may 
be ſo ; and in that Caſe this Wall muſt, or ſhould 
be ten Feet high; and the South-ſide of this Wall 
may be planted with the beſt of Fruits, all by them- 
ſelves, and not intermixed, which muſt again be 
well defended from bold thieviſh Intruders, by a 
deep Piece of Water the whole Length of the Wall, 
or by a formidable Haha, or ſunk Fence : And 
as a farther Terror to ſuch Perſons, I would mos 

ave 
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have my Gardinefs, and his Mens Houſes, that 
the Fruits in Seaſon may be preſerved by their 
watchful Care in the Night Time againſt roguiſh In- 
truders; and the more Care is taken the better, 
for it is often a great Task to keep out determined 
Thieves. And as for the North-ſide of the Wall, 
yu may plant ſome. Currans, May-Dukes, and 

orello Cherries, and ſome Dutch grafted Filberts 
as Standards, thirty Feet from the Wall, to occu- 
py with Plenty all the Parts of this Garden; but be 
fure to plant thoſe grafted Nuts on a Border at 
twenty Feet Diſtance, Tree from Tree; which 
Border, every three Years, may be wrought up 
and dunged for the Good of theſe Trees. Here : 
alſo in ſuch a Part of the Garden, and twenty Feet 
from the Nuts, may be a Plantation of Raſpberries, 
and Nurſeries for Thyme, Hyſop, Lavender, per- 
ennial Marjorum, Roſemary, Sage, Winter Sa- 
voury, and ſome other of thoſe Herbs, which in any 
other better expoſed Part of the Garden would be 
a2 Nuſance. Here alſo may be the Nurſery for 
your beſt Sorts of Currans and Goosberries, to ſup- 
ply Deficiencies in the Curran Eſpaliers, or North- 
ſides of Walls, or in the Borders allotted for Gooſ- 
berries, taking Care to avoid Confuſion, to number 
"the Kinds of them exactly in your Pocket- book In- 
dex, with diſtinguiſhing written or cut Labels at the 
Ends and Tops of the Rows of the ſeveral Kinds of 
them. Here may be planted Sorrel, Spiremint, 
Chives, and all other perennial Herbs for the Kit- 
chen-uſe, and theſe ſhould be planted in this Place, 
that when they are wanted early upon Hot: beds, 
or on more ſoutherly Expoſures, they may take 
the more kindly, and be ſooner fit for Uſe, 
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In this Part of the Garden there may be a Piece 
of Ground allotted for a Plantation of Raſpberries, 
the beſt Kinds of which are the red and the white 
Fruiting- kinds. There is a Sort with late red 
Fruit, but it is not ſuch a good Bearer as the two 
former Sorts. I have alſo heard of a Raſpberry 
which bears two Crops in the Year, the firſt in Zune, 
and the laſt in October, and it is ſaid the laſt Crop 
is the beſt. 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Suckers which 
their Roots produce plentifully ; when you defign 
to make a full Plantation of them, dig and trench 
your Ground in Auguſt preceeding, and turn it o- 
ver again in October: This Soil ſhould be a good 
hazelly Loam, not too wet or a ſtithſh Clay, nor too 
light and ſandy, but of a middling Conſiſtence, 
and I would chooſe the Ground to be new ; lay it 
up in Ridges to get the Froſt in Winter, which will 
mould it; the Beginning of March work it again for 
Planting, laying it as level as you can, When you 
take off your Suckers from the Mother Plants, take 
them ſingle, one by one, and not a Clump of Suck- 
ers; prune their Fibres and their Tops to one Foot 
and a Half above the Roots, but be ſure to preſerve 
all the under Buds which you obſerve neareſt their 
Roots : Theſe are the Rudiments of new Suckers, 
and Stems for Fruit. 

The planting Raſps too thick is a great Miſtake, 
for thereby their Fruit becomes ſmall and ill taſted; 
for as they are very free Shooters, and multiply 
faſt, when they ſend from their Roots many Suck- 
ers, every one of which has two or three Fruiting- 
branches, the Sun and Air is excluded from dul 
ripening their Fruits : Wherefore, plant them three 
Feet, Row from Row, and three Feet, Plant from 

Plant ; 
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Plant ; and the End of September be ſure to top 
their longeſt young Branches, for if it is later done, 
the Froſt harms their Wounds, and the old Wood 
which bore that Year, ought to be cur quite down. 
Once every two Years, dig the Ground betwixt the 
Rows, and give them ſome of the oldeſt rotted Dung 
you have; whereby, if their Roots are kept free 
of too many Suckers, the old Wood is cut clear 
out, and the young Shoots are topt to two Feet a- 
bove Ground, you cannot fail to have good Crops 
of Fruit every Year; altho* it may be proper to 
make new Plantations of them once every fourth 
Year. 'They deſire a ſhaded, rather as a ſunny Ex- 

ſure, but ſhould not be planted under the Drip 
of Trees. And for this Reaſon I chooſe to plant 
them in a Spot of the Garden which has a North 
Aſpect. 8 

Ko if you would have no Wall upon the South- 
ſide of your Kitchen garden, you may plant Clumps 
of Exotick Trees, which wal ſtand abroad and en- 
dure our ſevere Winters, (of which Trees below is 
a Catalogue here) together with Roſes, and thoſe 
Clumps may be the Terminations of Walks of 
Trees from the Fields beyond the Haha formerly 
mentioned, without the Garden, or according to 
the Form of their being planted within the Garden, 
may proceed theſe Walks in the Fields for greater 
Ornament: The Exoticks for ſuch Clumps are 
theſe, viz. | 


All the Sorts of Dogwood Trees- 
Magnolias two Kinds, 

Tulip Trees. 
Taccamacka Trees. 


Cedar of Lebanon. Ot: By 
1 Neu 


. 


„ 


New England Pine. 

bite Beam Tree. | 
Button Mood or Cephalanthus, 
Saſafras Tree. 


Virginian Spindletree. 

P — 

Virginian Sumach. 

Venice Sumach. 

Catalpa. 

Benjamin Tree. 

Stript Arbor Vitæ. 

Stript Ajb. 

Manna Aſp. 

Fhwering Aſh. 

Blotched Elm. 7 
Blotched Plain. 1 
Arbutus. ; 

Doutle flowered T horn. 

Double flowered Cherry 

Chincapin Tree. | 

Hickery Walnuts, 

Cornell Cherry. 

ted's, 


I proceed now to the Eaſt aſpected Wall, which 
ſhould be ten Feet high, and faced with Bricks (if 
there muſt be a Wall) for there are ſome Gentle- 
men, who rather chooſe, on this Side of the Gar- 
den, to protect it from the Weſterly Winds, and 
in large Gardens, where there is Abundance of o- 
ther Walling, to have an Orchyard of Standard 
Fruit- trees to ſcreen them from Wind. But as I 
write in general, I ſhall adapt my Directions to 
both Plans of modelling this Garden, 
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If chen it is the Fancy of the Proprietor to have 
a Wall, it ſhould be ten Feet high, and faced. with 
Bricks, upon which may be planted of Cherries, 
Hertfordſhire Cherry, Morrellos, Holmans Duke, 
and Black Hearts, and many Sorts of Plums ; and 
the Orgillon Pipen Apples, all by themſelves, and 
Dutch White Currans not intermixed with one ano- 
ther, for the Reaſons given in treating of the plant- 
ing Trees upon the South and South-weſt aſpected 
Walls; but the Currans may be planted berwixt all 
theſe Trees, except the Cherries, | | 

The Borders upon this Wall ſhould be ten Feet 
wide, as well for the Good of the Fruit-trees, as 


to have ſome proper Kitchen-crops upon them. 


Here you may plant ſome. of the Maſculine Apri- 
cocks, which, though they will not come ſo early, 
will by this Expoſure be firmer in the Pulp than 
upon a South _ and here may be planted the 
Cuiſſe Mada ears, which upon this Wall will 
fruit very well, and a few Red Nutmeg Peaches: 
'To all which muſt be adhibited the ſame Culture 
I mentioned, when treating of them upon the other 

Walls, - | 
Bur if it is the Pleaſure of the Proprietor to have 
an Orchyard of Trees, he may plant them the 
whole Length of this Garden, all alongſt this Place, 
and fo add 150 Yards to the Breadth of the Gar- 
den, to give the Trees Plenty of Space to grow, 
and not to be too thick planted, which is a great 
Fault, and they may have a deep Haha to the Wet, 
or ſome Walling to defend the Trees from Thieves 
when their Fruits are ripe, the ſame as is preſcri- 
bed to defend the South Part of this Garden. Next 
the Haha, if there muſt be one, ſhould be planted 
ſome quick growing Foreſttrees, Planes, Aſh or Firrs 
| , at 
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at a good Diſtance 0 the wi of this Orchyard, 
and to the North to protect the Fruit-trees from 
Winds: And J would incline that theſe Fruit-trees 
ſhould be planted FO Feet from one another, and 
not in Rows, but ſcattered elegantly up and down 
to diverſify the View, and appear the more \rural, 
which is handſomer than in formal Rows, b it 
might ſeem Nature had been neglected, and Art 
had uſurped her Place. 

I deſign therefore to give ſome Directione for 
this ſmall, or rather an accidental Orchyard, which 
may be of great Uſe to the Proprietor's Family, as 
well as to the protecting the Kitchen- garden from 
deſtructive Winds. | 

It is true, that by planting the Fruit-trees at 


ſuch great Diſtances as fifty Feet, there will be 


few Trees; but then it is as certain that theſe few 
Trees will bear better Crops, and the Fruit will be 
larger and better taſted, than in theſe Places where 
the Trees are planted at ſmaller Diſtances, and 
where the Air is pent up, whereby ſuch Plantati- 
ons are ſubject to Blights, thin Crops, dropping off 


the Fruit before ripe, and having a bad Taſte from 


rancid and bad Air : All which may be avoided by 

planting the Trees in the Manner here adviſed. 
You are likeways to conſider your Soil, if it is 
Clay, it will be fit for Pears, if it is a good Loam, 


it will do well for Cherries and Apples and ſome 


Plums, ſo that you are to adapt your Trees to your 


Soil, or for the different Soils you find in this Piece 


of Ground, And if you find a wettiſh Piece of 
Ground at the Bottom of this Plantation, yon may 
there plant ſome Quinces which will be of Uſe in 
the Family. © | Roe! 
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The Ground wherein I dm theſe Trees, I 
would chooſe to plough in March, and allow it one 
Summer's Fallow, not only to rot the Sward, but 
to mould the Ground; and if it is dry, I would 
plough it pretty deep again in Zzly, and again in 
September, and would plant in October, tying my 
Trees to Stakes well faſtened into the Ground, to 
hinder the Trees from being blown from their Situ- 
ation, and which Stakes muſt continue by them for 
five or ſix Years, for the ſame Reaſon : And alſo 
for the firſt two Years, I would lay ſome Sward 
about their Roots to prevent the Injuries of hard 
Froſts in Winter, and of the Sun and Air in Spring 
and Summer from drying the Ground too much a- 
bout their Roots, and J take it for a Maxim always 
to plant young Trees; for although great Trees rai- 
ſed from Nurſeries, or other Plantations, may ſoon 
bear Crops, yet it is certain they will never bear ſo 
long, or ſuch Quantities of good large ſound Fruit, 

as young Trees will produce for many Years. 
The Apples I would recommend for this Planta- 
tion, are the Orgillon Pipen, Yellow Leedington, 
Golden Pipen, Gray Leedington, Fulwood, Gogar 
Pipen, Potteraw Apple, Ten Shilling Apple from 
Newcaſtle, Pearmains, Redſtraikes, Courpendues, 
White Janeting Summer Queening, Strawberry 
Apple, Summer red and white Calvilles, Codlings, 
Royal Codling, Summer Marygold, Wheelers Rul- 
ſer, Monſtrous Renner, Spice Apple, Embroidered 
Apple, Royal Ruſſet; and Pears, Achans, Burga- 
mat, Sucre Vert, Swans Egg, Crawfurd, Golden 
ap, Carnocks, Lemon Pear, Jargonelle, Wind- 
ſor, Green Chiſſel, Red Muſcadelle, Great Blan- 
quett, Early Rouſſelette, Musk Robin, Green O- 
range Pear, Auguſt Muſcat Pear, Roſe aan 
car, 
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Pear, Princes Pear, and ſome others; Plums, the 
Orleans, Hairsflaws, Early Red Damask. 
But if my Advice was to be taken alone in this 
Method of planting an Orchyard for a large Fami- 
ly, I would incline to have it to the Weſt of the 
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Kitchen- garden, in a ſeparate Piece of Ground en- 
tirely allotted for that Purpoſe, and planted in the 
ſame Manner as is here Jeſcribed, with Rows of 
Foreſt-trees to the Weſt of the Kitchen-garden, 150 
Feet from the Walls, which will preſerve the Orch- 
yard from Eaſtern Blaſts and Blights, and ſome Rows 
of Foreſt-trees to the Weſt of the Orchyard, to 
preſerve it from Weſt and North-weſt Winds too. 
Thefe are the general Diſpoſitions for the Orch- 
yard, if, over and above the Fruit which grows on 
the Walls and Eſpaliers of the Kitchen Garden, it 
will be neceſſary to have ſuch an Orchyard for Fruit. 
Having thus laid down ſuch general and extenſive 
Propoſitions, I come now to delineate the Eſpali- 
ers, and the Fruits therein in the — af 
It was formerly a conſtant Practice in our Kitchen- 
gardens to haye Fruit-trees planted in the Quarters, 
and in the Borders which divided theſe Quarters, 
where Kitchen-ſtuff was ſown or planted. Time 
and Experience ſhewed this Practice to be wrong, 


for theſe Trees ſoon overſhadowed the Ground, 


the Crops thereby failed, and the Ground under 
the Shadow of theſe Trees became uſeleſs for any 
Purpoſe ; and this Inconvenience introduced into 
our Britiſh Kitchen gardens the Method of planting 
Fruit-trees upon Eſpaliers or 'Trelaces, whereby 
Kitchen-crops have free and open Air to grow, and 


have the Benefit at the ſame time of being protected 


from Wind and Weather, by theſe Eſpaliers or 
9 5 Hedges 
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Hedges of Fruit trees, which, when trained up iu 
Standarts, deſtroyed them entirely. 


— 


Eſpaliers, 


An Eſpalier is a Trelace of Wood faſtened into 
the Ground, and to which the Branches of Fruits 
trees are faſtened in a horizontal Poſition, in ſuch 
a Manner as the Sun and Air may get at them to 
ripen their Fruits, and that their Branches may not 
incumber or overſhadow ſuch Crops as are ſown 
near them, and they are commonly planted to ſur- 
round the Quarters of the Kitchen-garden, and have 
this Effect, to make this Garden equal the Beauties 
of the Flower or Pleaſure Garden. In Spring they 
delight us with their fine Bloſſoms, and nothing can 
be more entertaining than their noble Fruits in Au- 
tumn, with which their Branches are loaded. 

It has been practiſed to have Apples grafted up- 
on Paradiſe Stocks for theſe Eſpaliers : But this I 
would never adviſe, becauſe ſuch Trees are of no 
Duration, and the Inducement for this Method was, 
becauſe theſe Trees take up a ſmall Space of 
Ground, and always grow dwarfiſh, which in ſmall 
Gardens is an Advantage, eſpecially where there 
is not Space enough for large Quarters. But for 
large Gardens, I give it as my Opinion to purchaſe 
Apples which are grafted upon Codling Stocks, or 
upon the Dutch Paradiſe Stock, which will not grow 
fo luxuriant as Apples grafted upon Crab or free 
Stocks, and will bear ſooner, and are much more 
under Command of the Proprietor ; and it will be 
quite neceſſary, that Trees of an equal Growth 
be all planted together, for there are ſome Trees 

K which 
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which require to be planted at twenty and twenty- 
four Feet Diſtance, Tree from Tree, and will 
ſpire up high in Spight of all Controuls of the Knife, 
(which T would ſhun as much as poſſible) whilſt o- 
ther Trees require only fourteen Feet Diſtance, 
Tree from Tree, and are naturally of a humbler 
Growth, and this Caution is neceſſary for the Sake 
of Regularity, and a belle Yiie in ſuch a Garden. 
I have already ſhewn the Breadth of the Walks in 
ſuch Gardens as I have here deſcribed, and in Gar- 
dens of an Acre or two of Compaſs, they may be 
narrower, but I would never adviſe them to be un- 
der fourteen Feet broad, that the Sun and Air may 
have free Paſſage to ripen the Fruits upon the E- 
ſpaliers, and give them a fine Flavour and Taſte, 
which can never be attained to, if the Walks are nar- 
row, and the Trees are planted too cloſe together. 

Theſe Eſpalier Trees muſt be planted in parallel 
Rows conſorm to the Walls, which are the Outlines 
of this Garden, ſo as if theſe Eſpaliers were to join 
the Walls, they would form right Angles at their 
Joinings; and in the Diſpoſitions of theſe Walls, I 
had alſo a View to the Eſpaliers, that they ſhould 
in particular have good Aſpects, whereby they 
might enjoy the Morning and Evening Rays of the 
Sun, which is a Matter of great Conſequence, to 
have the ſeveral Fruits duly ripened and well fla- 
voured, 

The Sorts of Apples for an Eſpalier, are the 
Royal Codling, the Fulwoods, Redſtraikes, Lee- 
dingtons, yellow and grey; and what the Gardin- 
ers in this Country call the Stoup Leedington, 
Peermain, Courpendues, Strawberry Apple, Aro- 
matick Pipen, Wheelers Ruſſert, Piles Ruſſet; and 

on South-eaſt Expoſures, the Golden Pipen, Non- 
$ pareille, 


1 
2 Holland Pipl French Pipen, and Gogat 


ipens. The Pears ſhould be Summer and Au- 
tumn Fruits, for the later Sorts will not ripen up- 
on Eſpaliers, and many Cherries will produce excel- 
lent Fruit upon Eſpaliers, eſpecially if they are 
grafted or budded upon the Bird or Corniſh Cher- 
ry: And here the Heart-cherries will fruit much 
better than upon Walls; Pears ſhould be planted at 
twenty-five Feet Diſtance, Tree from Tree, and for 
ſome of the largeſt Shooters, thirty Feet, which 
is a Diſtance which ſuits them better than thicker 
Planting. For of all Sorts of Fruit, a Pear hates 
the Diſcipline of a Knife at the Extremities of 
its Branches, where the firſt Fruit appears ; and 
afterwards, by allowing Nature its full Liberty, the 
whole Branch puſhes out Curſons or Spurs, upon 
which are the Fruit-buds ; and if you ſtop Nature, 
whilſt ſhe exerts herſelf in a random Production of 
long Side Branches, farewel Crops : Though if ſhe 
ſhould produce them high, Art muſt interveen; 
and by laying them in horizontally, curb the Wan- 
tonneſs of a ſtrong Soil and a too luxuriant Tree, 
whereby you may reaſonably expe& good Crops, 
which you will never get by pinching and ſhortening 
Branches, as is too often the Practice amongſt igno- 
rant People. | 

So ſoon as the Borders of your Garden are well 
prepared by digging; if your Ground is dry, L 
would plant Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries 
in October, that they may ſtrike Root before the 
Severity of the Winter comes on, and I would lay 
Turf with the graſſy Side downwards, or failing of 
that, ſome mulchy Stuff to protect their tender 
Roots from Froſts: Nor ſhould it be removed be- 
fore Auguſt thereafter, when it may be dug nlp 
| 0 
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the Ground in the Hordes, OA your 'Trees will 
have ſtruck good Roots, ſo as to be in no Danger 
from a dry Seaſon, or from Froſts. But if your 
Ground is wet, you muſt delay planting your 
Trees until the End of February or March, obſer- 
ving to turf or mulch them, in the fame Manner, 
that they may not ſuffer by dry Weather, and the 
hotteſt Rays of the Sun. 

It will be needleſs to make your Eſpalier or Tre- 
lace until the third Vear after Planting; and in the 
mean Time it will be proper to fix ſmall Stakes by 
the Trees to lay in their Branches horizontally as 
they are produced, which will ſave a great deal of 
Trouble when they are fit to be fixed to the Eſpa- 
lier, for which I prefer Aſh Poles well ſeaſoned 
and dried, and the Ends which are fixed in the 
Ground, ſhould be well pitched, and get a little 
Touch of the Fire, to make them endure the 
Damps of the Earth, by which Means they will 
endure a long Time. The Croſs-ſtakes ſhould be 
of good Fitr well-ſeaſoned, and both the croſs and 
Uprights ſhould be well coloured or painted, the 
Uprights with a dark Red or green Colour, the 
croſs Timber with green, that their Colour may 
be uniform with the Leaves of the Trees. 

. 'The Uprights ſhould be ſix, ſeven, or eight 
Feet above the Ground, and be placed at a Foot - 
Diſtance, in a direct Line from one another, the 
crols Timbers ſhould be nailed to them at nine 
Inches Diſtance from one another, obſerving to put 
two Uprights at the Side of each Tree, allowing 
the main Stem of the 'Tree to be free from an Up- 
right behind ir, obſerving to faſten the Branches of 
the Trees with Lifts of Cloath, or Ozier Twigs, 
or ſome ſuch eaſy Binding to the Eſpalier, 410 
N 12 * 
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lay them in thin, ſuffering no Branches to croſs one 
another in a horizontal Poſition ; and for the largeſt 
Fruits, nine Inches Diſtance, Branch from Branch, 
and for the {ſmaller Sorts of Fruit, five Inches will 
be ſufficient, and an Eſpalier, thus managed, will 
endure a very long Time. Upon an Eſpalier of 
this Sort, and upon the beſt expoſed Part thereof, 
you may plant ſome of the Bruſſelt Apricock, 
which, in a good Soil, will proſper well. And hav- 
ing given Directions concerning the Pruning of theſe 
Trees, when treating of Wall- fruits, it is needleſs 
to repeat them here, the Eſpalier Prunings being 
much the ſame, as that which is uſed to Fruit: trees 
upon Walls. | 
In a large Garden, ſuch as is here propoſed, 
the Quarters incloſed with this Eſpalier, ſhould 
not be leſs than three hundred Feet ſquare; or if 
an Oblong, three hundred Feet in Length, and 
one hundred and fifty in Breadth, as the Ground 
will admit, and in ſmaller Gardens one hundred 
Feet ſquare, whereby the Kitchen-herbs will have 
Liberty to grow well, and have all Air; if theſe 
Quarters are leſs, the Eſpaliers will be too much 
crowded one upon another, and both the Fruit and 
the Herbage in the Quarters being pent up in 
narrow Spaces, will ſuffer for Want of Air to nou- 
riſh them, It will be proper to chooſe young 
Trees for this Purpoſe, and not ſuch as have been 
grafted above two. Years, and obſerve not to plant 
them above three Inches deep in the Ground below 
the Graft, and at that Time head them down to 
four Eyes above the Graft, and plant Trees of 
one Kind of Growth, all by themſelves, fo as to 
make the Eſpalier quite regular, free Shooters of 
Pears and Apples, and {mall Shooters of each, all 


by 
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by themſelves : Neither will it be proper to mix 
Pears and Apples with one another, nor any other 


Sort of Fruit, but all by themſelves. In the mid- 


dle of thele Quarters may be ſmall Eſpaliers for 


Currans, and Borders for Goosberries, provided al- 
ways that the Kitchen-crops be not crowded there- 
by, which would be of very bad Conlequence. 
The Currans I would chooſe are the Dutch red 
and white, and the large Black, where they are 
deſired only, for there are many Perſons who are 
not fond of them; but they make a fine Compot 
in Jelly, though they are not very agreeable when 
eaten raw, all which are propagated by Cuttings... 
The Goosberries I would chooſe are the great Cry 
ſtal, the large Oblong yellow, the Champaigne or* 
ſmooth Black, the green Gaſcoigne, the large oval 
red, and the hairy red Goosberry ; all which are 
propagated by Cuttings in February, and not by 
Suckers, which Plants always produce Suckers : 
And you ſhould be careful ro take theſe Cuttings 
from good bearing Branches, which you can mark 
when the Fruit is upon them, for thelh will be more 
fruitful than any others: The Cuttings ſhould be 
ſeven or nine Inches long, and ſhould be planted 
four Inches deep in a good light freſh Earth, where 
they may have the Morning Sun; in dry Weather 
they Thould be watered, which will make them root 
ſoon, and when they put out Shoots, : be careful 
to rub off all under Shoots, leaving the fippermoſt 
and ſtrongeſt to form regular Stems, but obſerve 


that theſe Shoots ſhould not be taken all away ar 


once, ſuffer none to grow lower than ane and a half 
Feet from the Ground, for if you leave a naked 


Stem too high, it will not be able to ſuſtain the Head 


of the Buſh with its Fruit, | 
From 
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From this cutting Bed, they may be removed in 


October into a Nurſery Bed of the ſame Sort of 
Earth well dug and cleared from all Weeds, then 
trim their Roots, and cut off the Side Branches, 
and plant them three Feet Diſtance, Row from 
Row, and one and a halt Feet Diſtance, Plant from 
Plant, Here they may continue two Years, keeping 
the Ground clear from Weeds, and digging it once 
every Year betwixt the Rows, obſerving to cut 
out from their Heads all ſuch Branches as croſs or 
interlace one with another, and to keep them open 
in the Middle, that the Sun and Air may, by this 
Means, have free Acceſs to ripen the Fruit kindly. 
Theſe Plants ſhould never be ſuffered to remain 
more than two Years in this Nurſery Bed, and 
ought in October to be removed to the Borders or 
Places dreſt on Purpoſe for them in the Garden, 
where they are to remain for Good : If on Borders, 
they ſhould be planted eight Feet aſunder; if on 
a Spot of Ground allotted for that Purpoſe, they 
may be planted in Rows ten Feet aſunder, Row 
from Row, and ſeven Feet aſunder, Plant from 
Plant, trimming their roots, rubbing oft all lateral 
Branches, and pruning their longeſt Branches with 
a Knifeggo ten Inches long, obſerving to cut always 
behind a Leaf Bud; but never uſe Garden-ſhcers 
which may form a regular Head, but then it will 
crowd the Heads fo with Branches, that what Fruit 
they produce, will be ſmall and ill-taſted, and 
worſe flavoured ; and be ſure to thin their Heads 
every Year from a Multiplicity of Branches, which 
will make your Fruit excellent ; and once every 
two Years give them a good Quantity of rotted 
Dung ; and when the Fruit 1s off, you may prune 
their Heads, and betwixt the Rows, plant Cole- 
Worts 
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worts, which will ſtand the Winter well, and will 
be off before the Goosberries bud in the Spring, 
There is another Method uſed with Goosberries in 


| fome Gardens when they are planted upon Borders, 


and with good Succeſs, which is training them up. 
in the Shape of a Fan, by which Means they ſpread 
all at the Sides, and are thin, and the Fruit ripens 
very well; but as they are cloſe pruned on two 
Sides, you muſt allow them the Space of twelve 
Feet Diſtance upon the other two Sides, and never 
plant Goosberries under the Drip of 'Trees. 
Currans are propagated in the ſame Manner as 
Goosberries; but they may be planted againſt Walls 
or low Eſpaliers; and if they are planted againſt a a 
South-eaſt Wall, they will ripen very early, and 
if they are planted againſt a North-wall, the Fruit 
will continue good until September. But I prefer 
their being planted againſt Eſpaliers fix Feet high 
above the Ground, and the Plants may be ſet at 
eight Feer Diſtance, Plant from Plant, and their 
Branches trained in as much as can be in a horizon- 
tal Poſition. "They bear upon two Years old Wood, 


and upon Snags or Spurs; ſo that, in pruning them, 


you mult be careful to preſerve theſe Snags, and 
to keep their Branches thin and ſhortned to three 
or four Eyes above one Year's Wood. They de- 
light in an open Expoſure; for altho* they will 
produce Fruit under the Shade of Trees, yet it has 
always a very bad Taſte, and they proſper better 
upon a light dry Soil, than upon moiſt Ground ; 
and every three Years, the Borders upon the Eſpa- 
liers of Currans ſhould have ſome old rotted Dung 
put into them, and ſhould be dug once every Year, 
and be kept clear from all Weeds, otherways "y 
| WI 
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will ſtunt, their Fruits will blight, and come to 
nothing. 


Hot. bedt of all Kinds, and Pine Apple Stoves. 


_ thus given my Directions for the Eſpaliers, 
and the Fruits planted thereon, I proceed to give 
my own Practice for the Melonry, the Hot-beds, 
and the Framing I would have there, and likeways 
the Culture of the Pine Apple, and of my Method 


of erecting Stoves for that Purpoſe, and of Hot- . 


beds, and their Productions through the whole Year, 
in Winter, as well as in Summer; and alſo for very 
early Crops of ſmall Sallading, &'c. Kidney-beans 
and Aſparagus, Peaſe, &c. 

I have read, in many Authors, long Diſſerrati- 
ons upon the Diſpoſitions of a Melonry, or Melon 
Ground, but am not pleaſed with any of them, for 
many Reaſons, but one eſpecially which is the ſuc- 
ceſſive Trouble, Expence and Labour, which muſt 
be by the wheeling Dung to this Place in the Kit— 
chem garden; whereby what ſhould be neat in all 
Reſpects, muſt be a very dirty Place, However, 


if the Proprietor pleaſes to have this Method follow- 


ed for the Propagation of Melons, Cucumbers, &c. 
IT ſhall adapt myſelf to his Taſte ; bur I muſt be 
allowed, firſt of. all, to give my own Practice, in 
which I had moſt extraordinary Succeſs, and ſhall 
afterwards give him what I would chooſe to do in 
the Kitchen-garden for that Purpoſe : And altho' I 
may differ from Authors who, have wrote before 
me on this Subject, J have this good Excuſe, that J 
write for the Climate of the Northern Parts of Bri- 
Jain, EY | | 45h 
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For Winter Framing, that is, for Aſparagus, 
Kidney-beans, Peaſe, and the earlieſt Cucumbers on 
Hot-beds, I pailed in a ſmall Piece of Ground with E 
old Ship Plank, juſt by the Dunghill, and made 7 
this Incloſure quite fencible, and had here all my 5 
Winter Framing, which J am ſure was better than 
in the Garden, where, by the conſtant wheeling of 
Dung at that Seaſon of the Lear, the Ground muſt 
have looked very unſeemly, and the frequent Re- 
pair to my Hot- beds muſt be a continued Scene 
of Dirt and Dung, which, in a neat Kitchen gar- 
den, ſhould always be avoided. 

In Summer, I had Cucumbers and Melons in 
this Garden; but as, at that Seaſon, the Verdure 
of theſe Beds, either under Bells or Frames, adorn- 
ed the Garden, I brought them there as Beauties, 
which illuminates that gay florid Seaſon of the Year 
in any Garden whatever. 

Having incloſed a Piece of Ground by the Dung- 
hill, with good old Ship Plank eight Feet high the 
North Timbers, deſcending gradually to five Feet 
high the South Planks; the Extent of this Ground 
was ſixty Feet broad, and one hundred Feet in 
Length; I had there my Winter Framing; and upon 
the South aſpected Plank-walls, Thad early Fruits, 
under Glaſſes, by the Means of Hot-dung applied to 
the Back of the Plank, which I ſhall rake Notice 

of, when TI have finiſhed my Directions as to the 
Framing Work. | 

The firſt Beds I ſet to Work was for Muſhrooms 
to furniſh the Table in Winter, and for this Rea- 
ſon J made my Beds the End of Auguſt, by which 
Means I had good Muſhrooms all the Winter, if 
very intenſe and extream Froſts did not happen, I 
made thoſe Beds in the following Manner : a 
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T dug a Trench ( he Ground three or four 
Feet wide, deep one Foot, and what Length you 
leaſe, and taking new Horſe Dung, ſhook all the 
pron out of it, and laid it in a Heap to ſweet and 
ferment for ten or twelve Days, ſo as the violent 
Heat may paſs off it, So ſoon as you perceive the 
violent Heat gone off, fill the 'Trench with this 
Dung near one Foot above the Surface of the Earth 
in the Paths, above that lay ten Inches of freſh, 
light and rich Earth; and obſerve alſo to cover 
the Sides of the Bed with the ſame Earth, and as 
much of the Earth you have gathered from the 
Fields, with the Muſhroom Spawn, upon the Sides 
as can be, and then take ſome of the Spawn, and 
pro the ſmall Knobs of that Spawn fix Inches a- 
under, and half an Inch depth only into the Earth; 
then take another Layer of Dung, lay it ten Inches 
thick, and above that, another Layer of the rich 
light Earth, and the Field Earth on the Sides ten 
Inches thick; obſerving, as you lay the Stratums 
of Earth and Dung, to draw in the Sides narrower, 
ſo as to make the Bed aſcend gradually in Form of 
a Ridge, and till drawing it narrower and narrow- 
er, till you arrive at the Top, and in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as the Knobs of the Spawn may not be put 
into, or buried in the Earth deeper than half an 
Inch, planting the Knobs all the Way up, by which 
Means you may have four Layers of Dung, and 
as many of Earth, from the Bottom of this Bed or 
Ridge, to the Top. When your Bed is thus made 
and planted, lay good Whear-ſtraw, or looſe Litter 
half a Foot or more thick ; and as the Cold increa- 
ſes, you may cover to twelve Inches thick, with this 
Straw, or Litter, to prevent froſty Injuries ; it al- 
ſo prevents the Earth from drying too faſt, and 
5 prevents 
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prevents too much Rain from getting at the Beds, 
for too much Moiſture, or too much Drought are 
both prejudicial to Muſhrooms. And as all this 
Bed muſt be quite covered over with the Straw or 
Litter, it will retain enough of Vapour, which 
comes from the Fermentation of the Dung, to con- 
duce to the Growth of the Muſhrooms, and where- 
by a regular Moderation of wet and dry Air will 
be preſerved to produce plentiful Crops. 

When your Bed has been thus made up and plant- 
ed ten Days, take off the Litter with your Hands, 
and look and ſee if your Muſhrooms begin to ap- 

pear ; if they come black or brown, and long ſhank- 
ed, then, cut them over, and riddle on a little of 
the fg] Earth oe them ; and when they appear 
again they will come up white, round, and fit 
for Uſe; and this is called purging of them, their 
firſt bad Appearance being owing to too much Heat 
in the Dung, which ſhould be evited as much as 
can be. : 

When they are growing, it will alſo be neceſſary - 
to look them over once every Day, I mean in 
September, (which is the chief Seaſoh of their 
Growth) and if you allow them to grow large, they 
will ſoon become too big for Uſe, rot, and breed 
Worms, and infe& all the young Spawn, or 
Off-ſetts near them: To prevent which, they re- 

uire to be looked over and gathered once every 
Dey in doing of which, pull them gently out of 
the Ground, ſo that their Stems be not left behind. 
which would canker and breed Worms, and rot the 
Spawn, which if any of it comes up by pulling 
out the Muſhrooms that are fit for Uſe, take it off 
gently, and plant it in again without bruiſing it, 
Where it will ſoon rot, and fix itlelf to produce 
Crops, 


8 

Crops. Make another Bed in the fame Manner 
the End of 4 

There are {ome Perſons who make their Muſh- 
room-beds entirely of this Dung prepared as has 
been directed, without laying Stratums of Earth a- 
bove the Dung, but only covering the Sides of the 
Dung with Earth of the Kind above directed, three 
or four Inches thick. "This Method I allo approve 
of, and have ſeen plentiful Crops upon ſuch Beds, 
but then J always put four Inches thick of good 
dry Litter or Straw betwixt the Earth laid on the 
Sides of the Beds, and the Dung which prevents 
the Earth from caking or cracking into Rents, which 
it is apt to do, from the Heat and fermenting of 
the Dung; and this Interpoſition of the Straw be— 
twixt the Dung and the Earth, prevents ſuch Miſ- 
fortunes, whereby J have ſeen great Crops quite 
loſt. Make new Beds for Muſhrooms no later as the 
End of September. 

Such Beds, if they are duly cared for, vill laſt 
ſeveral Months, and produce great Crops; and 


as the Muſhrooms for Uſe grow, ſo will the Spawn, 


which ought alſo to be laid up in a dry warm Place, 


until the Seaſon for uſing ir, where it may be kept 
four Months; So that if in May you give up 
your Bedding for Muſhrooms, the Spawn, or ſmall 
Off. ſetts, altho* no bigger than Pin heads, will keep 
until September following amongſt their Earth, in 
which they grow, and even until October or No. 
vember, in Places warm and dry. But I always 
make my Muſhroom Beds in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber. - 

I obſerve alſo in very -ſevere Froſts, or great 
Rains, to increaſe my Straw-coverings, and ſome- 
times to lay Boards, ſuch as old Doors, or ons 
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-fuch Stuff above the Straw, 5 ſuch Manner as to 
reſt gently againſt the Sides of the Beds, but not to 2 
bruiſe the Muſhrooms, or reſt too much on them. 
I have wrote a good deal of Muſhroom Spawn, 
and I deſire to be underſtood ; the Spawn is the 
ſmall Off-fetts which are found about the Muſh- 
room Roots; and howſoever ſmall they are, fo 
much the better, provided they are round, knob- 
by, and white, for this is the beſt Form of the 
Champignion or true Muſhroom. What Sorts come 
up browniſh coloured, with long Stalks and flat 
Heads are bad, and are a Sort of fungus terre, 
which, with Care, may be improved, as I wrote, 
| when treating of purging of Muſhrooms; but if, 
buy the Purgative propoſed, they do not alter their 
— Forms, they ſhould be quite pulled out of the Bed 
and rejected; and by continuing the forcing of 
Muſhrooms, you may have them good until the 
Months of April or May. | 


Aſparagus on Hot. beds. 
I ſhall now treat of forcing Aſparagus, which I 


put to Work under Frames, in this ſame Place where 
I had good Aſparagus for the Table from the Be- 
inning of December, until they came in for Good 
in the natural Ground. And in treating of this Sub- 
ject I ſhall be very particular, becauſe I have ſeen 
it practiſed in this Country with very bad Succeſs, 

- which is owing to the Ignorance of People, who 
pretend to do what they have only heard of, or 
poſlibly read in ſome. Book, publiſhed by Perſons 
who never uſed the Methods to obtain good Aſpa- 
ragus in this Manner'themſelves : And as I write 


; my 
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my own Practice, 1 Vaan venture to affirm 
I had as good Graſs as any that ever came to G. 
vent Garden Market for Sale, or what was produ- 
ced any where in England, I ſhall give it them, 
from Jottings of my own, which I took during 
my Practice. 
The Roots, which are fit for forcing, are ſuch 
as have been ſown in your own Garden; for what 
ou buy elſewhere, ate not to be depended upon. 
heſe Roots ſhould be planted out, according to 
the Directions I ſhall give, when I treat of Aſpara- 
gus in the natural Ground, the firſt Year after ſow- 


ing, they ſhould be four Years old before you uſe 


them for forcing, and they ſhould be ſuch, whoſe 
Graſs has never been cut, whereby their Roots 
will be ſtrong and fit for this Purpoſe, and their 
Stalks will be twice as large as what comes up from 
old Roots, whoſe Stalks have been annually cut 
from the natural Ground for Kitchen-uſe. This is 
therefore very much to be noticed, if you would 
have large Aſparagus under forcing Frames, and 
the neglecting of this Particular, has made Perſons 
be diſappointed of good Crops, eſpecially thoſe who 
bring them to Market for Sale; when, inſtead of 
ſtrong Heads, their Crops were not much larger 
than Whear-ſtraws. Wherefore you muſt always 
uſe Virgin graſs, and what has never been cut. 
Having provided yourſelf with ſuch good Roots, 
three Weeks before you intend to force Aſparagus, 
get a good Quantity of new Horſe Dung from the 
Stables, and lay it up with the Litter to heat, 
ferment and ſweet for eight or ten Days, mixing 
the Litter with the Dung. 'Then dig a Trench one 


and a half Foot depth in Breadth and Length, ac- 


cording to the Dimenſions of the Frames with which 
| you 
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you are to cover your Beds; Work your Dung 
well, and lay it level four or five Feet thick, and 
preſſing it evenly with a Fork, cover it with four 
inches of good rich moiſt Mould, mixed with a 
fifth Part of whitiſh or yellowiſh Loam, then raiſe 
ſmall Ridges near two Inches high above the Sur- 
face of this Moula, upon which lay your Aſpara- 
gus Roots very cloſs to one another, filling up the 
Interſtices betwixt the Roots, with the ſame rich 
Earth, and cover them with two Inches thereof a- 
bove the Tops of the Buds of their Roots, but put 
no Frames nor Glaſſes upon this Bed at this Time, 
which framing Method, though commonly practiſed, 
is very wrong; for this good Reaſon, that the Heat 
of the Sun's Rays ſhining through the Glaſs, would 
hurry the Graſs up before their Roots had ſtruck 
ſufficiently into the Earth, to maintain their Stalks 
above Ground; and this makes them ſmall, ill. taſt- 
ed, and worſe coloured. However, the Bed ſhould 
every Evening, and in the Day-time too, in Froſts, 
be covered with Matts one or two, and if that is 
not ſufficient to exclude Froſt, a Cover of dr 
Wheat-ſtraw above all, and round the Sides of this 
Bed lay ſome Clay, to cover the Side and End-roots 
of the Aſparagus. In a .Fortnight after the Bed 
is ſet to Work, look over it; and if you perceive 
the Buds of the Graſs above the two Inch-cover 
of Earth, lay on two Inches more; and if in ten 
Days they ſhall puſh above this laſt Cover, lay 
then on two Inches more of the ſame Earth; and 
then, and not till then, put on the Frames with 
the Glaſſes for Good : It will be proper, when you 

lant the Roots, to have two or three Pieces of 
W ood, two Feet in Length, thruſt quite down into 
the Dung, whereby you can know by pulling them 


Out 
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out and feeling them, what 2 emper your Bed 13 
in, and by no, Means negle& this; for, if the Heat 
of your Bed declines, you muſt give it a Lining of 
Dung all round, by taking zway ſome of the old, 
and adding new Dung, which will ſoon revive tha 
Heat of the Bed. In putting on the Frames and 
Glaſſes, obſerve the following Particulars : Make 
two Straw-ropes five or fix Inches thick, and as 
long as to go quite round your Bed, and faſten this 
with ſtraight Sticks two Feet long, all round the 
Sides of the Bed, ſo that the upper Part of the 
Ropes may b& equal with the Surface of the Earth, 
on the Top of the Bed, upon this ſet your Frames, 
and put on the Glaſſes, covering them with Matts 
and Straw all Night; but in the Day-time take a} 
theſe Coverings away, and ſuffer the Sun to ſhine 
through the Glaſſes, which will give a good Colour 
to the Graſs, when it may not be ſafe to open the 
Glaſſes in very froſty Weather; but when the Air 
is mild in good open Weather, and the Top of the 
Graſs is two or three Inches long, and near ready 
for Cutting, (which ought always to be cut an Inch 
or more below the Surface of the Earth) neglect no 
Qpportunity to give them Air, by pulling up the 
Glaſſes, which will give them the beſt Colour, In 
five Weeks after ſetting this Bed to Work, you may 

cut good Graſs, though ſome Perſons pretend to 
cut in leſs Time, which I own may be effected, 
but you muſt obſerve, ſuch Aſparagus will not be 
ſo large, nor ſo well coloured. 

The uſing of Roots, whoſe Buds have not been 
cut, will give larger Buds, and by far a more plen- 
tiful Crop, than if you ule Roots, whole Buds have 
been cut for Ule in the natural Ground ; and it was 


to obtain large Buds of rages, that I preferred 
1 


theſe 
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ſix Weeks, which Method is better than drying it 
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theſe Virgin-roots to 3 N A Bed of three 
good Lights will produce you 9oo, or 1000 good 
Aſparagus, and by this Means you have may a Suc- 
ceſſion of them until April, when they come in 
from the natural Earth. 


Early Cucumber. 


The next Crop, in the forcing Way J ſhall treat 
of, is Cueumbers; and the early prickly Cucum- 
ber is the beſt to uſe for this Purpoſe. In making 
the Beds, and in managing the Plants, ſo as to have 
the Fruit large and fit for Uſe in February, or in 
the Beginning of March, being the Envy of moſt 
Gardiners, J ſhall be very particular in my Direc- 
tions of my own Practice in this Matter. I own 
that, had it not been the Curioſity to have fine large 
green Cucumbers at ſuch an unuſual Seaſon of the 
Year as February or March, J ſhould not have 


given myſelf the Trouble, which muſt attend ſuch 


early Productions; but I had alſo a Paſſion to be 
equal in Perfection with the more Southern Cli- 
mates of this Iſland, London itſelf not excepted : 
'This induced me to undertake the bringing Cu- 
cumbers ſo early to that Perfection, in which I was 
excelled by no Britiſb Gardiner whatever. 

You ought to provide yourſelf with good Cu- 
cumber-ſ{ceds, the early prickly Kind is the beſt ; and 
if it is two or three Years old, and has#been well 
kept, it will be better than if it is of the preceed- 
ing Year's Growth ; and if you are not ſure of its 
Age, you ſhould put it into your Breech Pocket 


next your Skin, and wear it there for a Month or 


In 
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in the Sun, or before a Fire: For in ſuch a Pock- 


et it will be kept dry, and the ſuperabundant Moi- 


ſture of this, and all the other cold Seeds are better 
cured there than any where elſe ; and this Method 
of drying theſe Seeds is more neceſſary than moſt 
People apprehend, to make the Vines of the Seed- 
ling Plants ſhort, ſoon and well-ripened, and to ren- 
der them very fruitful. So ſoon as you perceive 
your Cucumber Seeds in a right Temper for ſow- 
ing, that is, when they are quite dry, and the out- 
ward Coats of their Veſlels are entirely free of that 
clammy Subſtance which they often have; then 
prepare your Dung for a Bed for them, and I al- 
ways did this about the tenth, or at fartheſt the 
middle of November, although ſome Perſons think 
January is ſoon enough; but from Experience, I 
had Plants more fit | Bearing, and better Crops 
from Plants ſown in November, than ever I could 
obtain from Plants ſown in January; beſides my 
Experience in this Article, it is certain that when 
theſe Cucumbers ſown. in November, are well ca- 
red for and are in Health, their Vines are better 
ripened, and are ſtronger than thoſe which are 
ſown in January; for, by being well-ripened and 
ſtrong, one may expect a better Crop than can be 
had from Plants, which can be but ſix Weeks old, 
which, being hurried on by Heat, are' weak and 


tender; whereas the November Plants are ſtocky, 


thick, and their Vines of a right Maturity to produce 
good Fruit, and very early withal. Theſe Reaſons 
induced me for early Cucumbers to ſow my Cu- 
cumber:ſeeds always about the twelfth of November. 
So ſoon as you have your Cucumber-fſeeds in good 
Plight for Sowing, prepare ſome good Horſe Dung, 
and lay the fame, Litter and all, as it comes from 


the 
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the Stabling, to heat and at for ten or twelve 
Days before you uſe it, and that muſt be put up in- 
to a large Heap. 

When the firſt Extremity of the Heat of this 
Heap is over, take one of your ſmalleſt Frames, or 
for Want of this two large Bell-glaſſes, and laying 
the Dung towards the South-edge of the Heap le- 
vel, cover the ſame with the following Sort of 
Earth, take of an old Melon-bed two Barrow- 
fuls, of good rich Virgin Earth two Barrowfuls, 
and of yellow Loam and white Sand half a Bar- 
rowful, taking Notice, that this Compoſt be well 
mixed and incorporated a Year before you ule it 
for this, or any Melon or Cucumber-bed Uſe. In 
the Centre of the Glaſſes or F rame, make a ſmall 
Pit as broad as a large Hand, and in this put your 
Cucumber-ſeeds two Days after the Earth is heat- 
ed, obſerving” to cover the whole Surface of the 
Dung with this Earth, three Inches thick, all o- 
ver the Bells or Frame, covering the Seeds with 
half an Inch of this Mould ; and in bad Weather, 
and at Night, cover the Frame or ' Glaſſes with 
Matts and Litter; and ini five or ſix Days the Plants 
will appear, if the Dung is.in good Temper ; ob- 
ſerving, after their appearing, if the Earth is dry, 
and they at firſt begin to ſpite up, (as is often the 
Caſe) to give them very gentle Waterings from a 
Bottle, which has been ſunk with the Water into 
the Dung, to temper the cold Water, and to make 
jt of the ſame Heat with the Air in which theſe 
young Plants breath, and alſo to earth them up al 
moſt to their Seed. leaves, which will ſtrengthen their 
weak Stalks wonderfully. If your Plants are un- 
der Bells, ſo ſoon as you take the Litter and Matts 
from them in the Morning, take off the Bell-glaſs 

which 
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which will be wet, and put a dry one upon them, 
to prevent the Drops of Moiſture which are upon the 
Glaſs, occaſioned by the Steam of the Dung, from 
falling upon the young Plants, than which nothing 
is more injurious to them. If you ule a Frame and 
Glaſs-covers to raiſe theſe Plants in, yon muſt ob- 
ſerve the following Method, without which your 
Succeſs will be very uncertain. Make a Frame 
exactly the Breadth and Length of your Hot-bed, 
of the ſame Sort as the Stretching-frames upon 
which Canvas is put for Pictures, ſo as to fit the 
Inſide of the Hot-bed Frame, and to lye juſt under 
the Glaſs. Upon this Frame ſhould be nailed all 
round the Edges of it, ſome light coloured Bays 
or courle Flannel, the courſer the better, in the 
fame Manner as Fire- ſcreens are done, with a Liſt 
of Tape round the Edges to prevent the Nails from 
tearing the Flannel or Bays. Theſe Shutters ſhould 
be taken out every Morning and dried before. a 
Fire, that they may be dry againſt Night to put in a- 


gain below the Glaſs, and you may have a dry one 


in the Morning to put in, inſtead of the wet one 
you 'took out. For in cloudy wet foggy Weather 
it will be neceſſary to ule them, even in the Day, 
as well as at Nights, their Uſe being to imbibe all 
the Moiſture which ariſes from the Bed below, and 
which otherways would fall from the Glaſſes upon 
the young Plants, and quite kill them, as J have of. 
ten ſeen and experienced; and if yon have two 
Setts of theſe Flannel Frames, ſo much the better; 


one for the Day in cloudy moiſt Weather, and an- 


other for the Night, at all Times, for theſe early 
Plants: And by this Means, the rancid Vapours 
which conſtantly ariſe from Dung Hot-beds, will be 
jmbibed by the Flannel. Shutters, and will never 
{Lt | condenſo 
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eondenſe upon the Gn and by this Means 
theſe early Plants, when young, or when in Fruit 
ſo early, will be always kept in good Health. 
Having thus prepared your Frames and Woollen 
Shutters, and that your Plants are above Ground; 
prepare another Bed of Dung, with one Light in 
the fame Manner as you did the firſt, making it 
three Feet thick of Dung, that it may keep the 
Heat long, until the Plants are fit to be planted in 
Baskets. Cover this Bed with the before mention- 
ed Earth, and with a Frame and Glaſs; and when 
* perceive it to be in a right Temperament of 

armih, and that the firſt violent Heat is over, 
prick your young Plants therein at three Inches 
Diſtance, Plant from Plant, ſetting them up to the 
Seed-leaves in the Earth, and covering them from 
the Rays of the Sun, until you perceive them grow- 
ing, which is a ſure Indication that they have 
ſtruck new Roots, and this they will do in three 
Days 'Time. | 

What Water you give them, let it be little at a 

Time, and it ſhould be put into the Bed a Day be- 
fore you uſe it, that it may be of the ſame Tem- 

erature of Heat with the Air in which theſe young 

lants live. It will alſo be very neceſſary in mild 
Weather to give them Air, which you may do by 
lifting up the Glaſs on a Brick laid Edge-ways ; but 
at the ſame time lay a Matt on the Front of the 
Glaſs ſo tilted up, that the Air may not ruſh in upon 
theſe tender Plants all at once, but gently tranſpire 
to them through the Openings of the Matt. Re- 
member at Night to cover the Glaſs with Matts 
and Straw above all, and neglect not to uſe your 
Woollen Shutters always at Night, and in cold 
damp wet Days. If you perceive the Heat in your 
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Bed to be too violent, thruſt in three or four two 
Foot long Poles for a Day into the Outſides of the 
Dung, then pull them out, and let theſe Holes re- 
main open until you perceive the Heat abate; and 
if the Warmth declines too much, ſtop up theſe 
Holes again with freſh Dung and Litter, and it 
will recover its Heat ; but if it does not recover, 
then take away the old Dung, and line the Bed all 
round the Outſides (as the Gardiners term it 


with new Dung, which will certainly bring the Bed 


again to anew Fermentation, fit to make the Plants 
orow kindly. | 

In about three Weeks Time theſe Plants will 
begin to put out their rough Leaves three or four, 
at which Time make up another Bed broad as the 
former, and long enough to have a Bed of two 
large Lights upon it. Then provide yourſelf with 
looſe wrought Ozier Baskets eight Inches Diameter, 
and five Inches depth, with two ſmall Handles to 
each. When the Bed was made, I placed my Baſ: 
kets into it, filling them with the Compoſt Earth 
near full, and funk them three Inches into the 
Dung, purting them cloſe to one another, at leaſt 
within three or four Inches from the Side of one 
Basket to another, and filled up the Interſtices be- 
twixt their Sides with good rich Mould. In four 
or five Days, the Earth in the Baskets, by the 
Heat of the Dung below, was of a good Temper 
to receive the Plants, which I tranſplanted from the 
Bed wherein they were nurſed into the Baskets, {ix 
into each Basket, in the Decline of the Sun, and 
when it was gone off the Bed, obſerving to fix the 
Mould gently to them, ſetting them in the Earth 


up to their Seed-leaves, and giving them a gentle 


Refreſhment of Water, I covered them up at 
Nights 
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Nights with Matts above, and the Woolen Shur- 


ters below the Glaſſes, nor did I ſuffer the Plants 


to have the Sunſhine upon them until a Week at- 
ter they were planted, and I covered the Outſides 
of this Bed with Earth to keep in the Steam to 
the Dung below, and that the ſame ſhould not by 
Vapours blight the young Plants, when in the Day- 
time I was obliged to tilt up the Glaſſes and give 
them Air; for a Flann of rancid Dung ſteam will 
deſtroy a whole Crop of thoſe early Cucumber 
Plants. In about three Weeks, if the Bed has been 
in good Temperament, the Plants will have made 
good Progreſs, they will have run near the Edges 
of the Baskets, have ſhewn their male Bloſſoms, 
and will begin to ſet Fruit : Delay not now to make 
a freſh Hot-bed with great Care, tofling the Dung 
well, leaving no Clods, and mixing the Dung and 
Litter with ſome ſmall Coal Aſhes, which is of 
great Service to preſerve the Heat long and mode- 
rate in thele Beds, When your Bed is made up, 
and in top Temper to receive the Baskets, pull 
out three of the weakeſt Plants, allowing three of 
the moſt forward and ſtrongeſt only to remain, and 
ſetting the Baskets upon this Bed, (which ſhould 
be made to have three good Lights or Glaſs-frames 

place the Basket with the Plants in the Centre of 
each Light, covering the Glaſs at Night above with 
Matts, and Woolen Shutters below, and by the 
Renewal of good Heat, the Fruit will ſwell in three 
Weeks to be fit for Uſe, and at this Time negle& 
no Opportunity to give them Air, and good Wa- 
terings whenever they require it: If the Runners 
ſpread beyond the Edge of the Baskets, ſuffer them 
to run at Pleaſure, and never offer to pinch or top 
them at any Rate, Give the Baskets allo new 
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Earth two Days after . are ſet into this Bed 


quite up to the Top, which will be of great Ser- 
vice to the Plants; and with this Management 
by the End of February and Beginning of March, 
I have had as fine large Cucumbers for flicing as 
ever I ſaw of the ſame Kind (the early Prickly L 
mean) in this Country, in May or; June under 
Frames. 

Some Perſons may poſſibly blame me for direct- 
ing them to ſet down Hot-beds ſo ſoon as Novem- 
ber for raiſing early Cucumbers, alledging, that 74 
nuary is ſoon enough. But beſides the Experience 
J have had, they will certainly find, that when they 
are raiſed in the Month of November, the Plants 
are older, and their Vines are more fit and better 
ripened to nouriſh and produce good large handſome 
Fruit, than Vines which are the Produce of Plants 
hurried on by artificial Heat, to bear Fruit in two 
Months from their being ſown : For it is more cer- 
tain to expect good Fruit from a Vine or Branch of 
a Plant which is ſolid, and the Texture firm, than 
it is to expect almoſt any Fruit from a Vine which 
is but forming itſelf, and is a mere Blob of Water. 

As theſe Cucumbers which are forced ſo early 
into Fruit, require to be often tranſplanted, I choſe 
always to perform this Work about three in the 
Afternoon; and about eight in the Morning of that 
Day, I gave them Water in order that the Earth 
about their Roots might be fixed to them, and 
theſe Plants might be lifted with a Clump of Earth, 
by which Means the tender Fibres of their Roots 
:re well preſerved, and they cannot ſuffer any 
Check in their Growth by being tranſplanted, 


where ſuch Caution is uſed. 
N ome 
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Some have theſe Hude upon Iron 'Trelaces, 
inſtead of Baskets, J have tried both Methods, but 
always found them ſucceed beſt in Baskets; and L 
further obſerved, that the Glaſs-frames ſhould not 
be made of Lead and Glaſs, but in the Way of 
Saſh Lights, but no croſs 'Timber Bars which might 
ſtop the Steam of the Bed on the Glaſſes from run- 
ning to their Bottoms ; and which Steam, by the 
Interruption of thoſe croſs Bars, would have dropt 
on the young Plants, and have entirely killed them. 

T uſed in this Place to raiſe early Melons, but 
did not ſet about that Work until the End of 7a- 
nuary, or the firſt ten Days in February, 

Here I alſo had Hot-beds for early Peaſe and 
Kidney-beans, which, in mild Winters, were fit for 
the Table in March, or the Beginning of April. 
The Peaſe I uſed for this Production, were Lead- 
mans prolifick Dwarfs, as being better than any 
others to be kept in Framing; the dwarf Sugar 
Peaſe may be allo uſed in theſe Frames with great 
Succeſs, The Method to have them is thus: 


Peaſe upon Hoi. bedr. 


Sow theſe Peaſe near a well expoſed South Wall 
in September about the 24th of that Month, and 
put the Seeds into the Ground very near the Wall; 
and whenever you obſerve them peeping through 
the Ground, cover them over with an Inch of Earth, 
and as they advance in, Froſt, cover them with 
great Peale Haulm, Whear-ſtraw, or whatever Co- 
ver will beſt keep off the Froſts, Ferns, if you can 
get them, will do if they are dry. About the End 
of Fanuary, the Peale (if the Winter has been * 
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will be ſome Inches above Ground, and then it will 

be proper to make a Hot. bed for them in the Man- 

ner as was directed for Cucumbers; but in this Bed 

the Dung may be only two Feet thick, for they 

1 leſs Heat to bring them on than Cucumbers 
o. 

When you obſerve the Dung in a right Trim, 
make it up into a Hot bed four Feet broad, and 
as long as you have Framing, level the ſame well, 
and cover the Dung with ten Inches of light Vir- 
gin Earth, and put on your Frames with their Glaſ- 
ſes, and in the Day Time tilt up the Glaſſes to al- 
low the Steam to paſs off; and when you perceive 
the Bed in a right moderate Temperature of 
Warmth, lift the Peafe with a Trowel, with a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots, and plant them into the 
Earth fourteen Inches Diſtance, Row from Row, and 
four Inches, Plant from Plant; which Diſtances 
will make them bear better than if they were plant- 
ed thicker. Give them at Planting a moderate Wa- 
tering, but afterwards be very ſparing of it, for 
much Water makes them grow to Straw, and have 
little Fruit; you mult alſo take Care to ſhade the 
Beds from eleven Forenoon, until the Sun is near 
off, and at the fame Time give them Air in all 
mild Weather, and cover the Dung which ſurrounds 
theſe Beds with Earth, that when the Glaſſes are 
tilted up to give Air to the Peaſe, they be not 
blighted by the vaporous rancid Steam of the Dung 
near to, or about the Beds. Theſe Frames for Peaſe 
ſhould be two Foot high in the Back, {ſloping to 
fifteen Inches in Front. 

I raiſed the dwarf Batterſea and Canterbury Kid- 
rey Beans the ſame Way, with this Difference on- 
ly, that I was obliged to raiſe the Beans in ane 
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ber or Fanuary, on a very moderate Hot-bed, and 
never uſed any Sorts for that Purpoſe; but the 
dwarf Batterſea or Canterbury, and planted ſmall 
Sticks by them to allow their Tendrils to climb 
upon, and J pinched the Tendrils whenever I per- 
ceived them to run too much to Vine, and not to bloſ- 
{om or fruit in proportion to their Strength. Theſe 
Plants, in all moderate Weather, muſt have a great 
deal of Air given them, otherways they will be 
{ſuffocated and die away without any Fruit, and rot. 
But by a due and nice Management, I have had 


Beans for the Table by the 20th of March. 


* 


Forcing Fruit on T imber Falls. 


Having now gone through the Framing and -Hot- 
bed Work which IJ had in this Incloſure next the 
Dunghill, I proceed to give ſome Directions as to 
the Fruits I planted upon the pailed Walls, which 
I forced with Dung in this Incloſure Jaid at the 
Back of theſe pailed Walls. And this Method I 
tried, before J built Stoves or Flues for forcing 
Fruit on the Kitchen-garden Walls, I laid up a 
good Quantity of Dung in a Heap, as I did for my” 
Hot- beds; and when I ee it in good Tem- 
per, I applied it to the wooden Walls five Feet 
thick at Bottom, ſloping to two and a half Foot 
thick at Top, obſerving to lay it cloſs to the Wall 
with a Fork, but not to tread it; and alſo to cover 
all the Dung with Thatch, fo as it might keep the 
Heat longer. This I did about the End of No. 
vember, and covered my Trees in Front with Glaſs, 
Whenever I obſerved them in Bloſſom, T gave them 
2 great deal of Air by opening the Glaſſes, and ; we 

em 
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them then more Air than I did to the Fruit on the 


flued Walls : For if the Steam of the Dung is pent 
up at. the Time of the Bloom of the Trees, the 
Bloſſoms will fall off, whereby there will be little 
or no Crop. 'This firſt Parcel of Dung will conti- 
nue warm enough for the Purpoſe for five Weeks, 
when there ſhould be a freſh Parcel prepared, and 
put to the Walls in the ſame Manner, and you muſt 
keep the Dung at Work, until the Fruit (which 
ſhould be May Duke Cherries, Goosberries, and 
Maſculine Apricocks, and red Nutmeg Peaches) are 
near ripe, or at their full Bigneſs. 

Upon the Front Borders you may have Straw- 


berries and ſome monthly Roles : The Strawber- 


ries ſhould be planted on this Front Border in Zune, 
before you deſign to force them, that they may 
have taken good Root, and keep them free from 
Runners that the Plants may turn ſtocky and fit 
for bearing before you apply your Dung: It will 
alſo be proper that the Frame, under which you 
bave your forced Crops, ſhould have a Door at each 
End to admit the Gardiner, and to ſuffer Air to 
come in to the Plants and 'Trees, when the Glaſſes 
in Front cannot be tilted up or removed to let in 


Air, eſpecially when the Trees are in Bloſſom, 


which is abſolutely neceſſary to have plentiful and 


good Crops. Since I am upon the Subject of for- 
eing Strawberries, I ſhall ſhew the Reader another 
Method I uſed with them to have them early, viz. 
which is to plant them in Pots twelve Months be- 
fore you force them, or in Baskets, and plant the 
Baskets on Hot-beds until they ripen, as has been 
directed for Cucumbers ; but as few Perſons chooſe 
to give themſelves this Trouble, I ſhall ſay no 
more of it: Obſerve that your Trees upon theſe 

Timber 


. 

Timber Walls be pruned according to my Direc- 
tions laid down to you, when treating of flued 
Walls, two Months at leaſt, before you lay in your 
Dung to the Wall for forcing them, and obſerve al- 
ways to plant ſuch Trees, whole Fruits, when for- 
ced, ripen at one and the ſame Seaſon, in one Place 
by themſelves on this Wall. | | 

I have one Thing very, material to add here, 
which I omitted, when treating of Hot-walls, 
which will not be mal a Oy to inſert here; 
and this is Directions with reſpe& to renewing or 
giving new Earth to Vines and the other Fruits up- 
on Hot walls, eſpecially after forcing them; and 
when you deſign to force them again, when the 
Earth, into which they were at firſt planted, may 
be ſuppoſed to have been 3 and to have 
loſt much of its nutritive Faculties. 

For Vines the Year before you are to force them 
a ſecond Time, prepare a good Quantity of light 
Virgin Earth, mix this with a fifth Part of very old 
 well-rotted Hot-bed: Dung and ſome good Lime, 
and mix them well together, ſo as their Parts ma 
be very well incorporated ; if by this Addition of 
new Earth you perceive the Borders in which they 
are planted, might be too high within the forcing 
Frames, take away five or ſix Inches of the old 
Mould, and lay this new Compoſt to them in the 
Autumn before forcing them, which will give them 

reat and freſh Vigour; but obſerve that this Com- 
oft be thoroughly mixed and incorporated twelve 
Pionchs at leaſt before it is uſed. 

As for Peaches and Nectarines, or other Fruits 
you incline to force, give them Compoſt of freſh 
Virgin Earth of a good ſtrong Kitchen-garden Mould, 
but give it no Lime; but if you have not Virgin 

Earth, 
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Earth, give them a little well-rotted Dung the 
Spring preceeding their being forced, dig the Dung 
well into their Borders, and continue this Opera- 
tion once every Year before you force any Part 
of your Hot-wall, which adds freſh Vigour to your 
Trees under your Frames in forcing Se aſons. 


Hot. beds in the RKitchen-garden, 


Having now done with giving Directions as to 
the Hot-beds which I would have in this Inclo- 
{ure by the Dunghill, I proceed to thoſe Hot-beds 
which ſhould be in the Kitchen-garden in the Spring 
and Summer Months; and the firſt I treat of, ſhall 
be for propagating Melons, I mean the Musk Me- 
lons only: The Water Melons never come to any 
tolerable Degree of Perſectian in this Country, 
wherefore I ſhall not treat of them. 

A great deal having been wrote of the Culture 
of Musk Melons, and moſt Gentlemen being fond 
to have them, I own I ſhould not have attempted 
to have wrote of that Subje&, eſpecially as there 
are ſome Gardiners who underſtand their Culture 
pretty well, and have had tolerable ms Succeſs 
in this Country, had I not been perſuaded that they 
may yet be brought to greater Perfection, by follow- 
ing the Rules here laid down; and I ſhall endea- 
vour to correct ſome Miſtakes which the London 
Writers commit, not by Ignorance, but by giving 
Dire&ious which may ſuit the Propagation of this 
Fruit in their Climate, but will not do for the La- 
titude of Scotland. This, IT ſay, may ſerve for my 


Apology, not only in this Article, but for my 
undertaking this Work, 
Of 
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Of the Culture of Musk Melons. 


Amongſt the many Varieties of Melon Seeds 
which are annually imported here by our Seedſ- 
men, they have got the Seeds of the Perſian Me- 
lon, a Fruit of which I have eat, but find it far in- 
ferior to the Cantaleupe (which J prefer to all other 
Melons,) the Genoa, or the Languedocian Melons, 
where the Gardiners are very nice in preſerving 
the beſt Sorts of Melons, and in keeping the Seeds 
of the different Sorts very diſtin, with a Note of 
the Year in which thoſe Seeds were ſaved, which 
is very neceſſary to be known, and it were very 
eaſy to procure them from + e by giving 
Commiſſion to Factors at Bourdeaux, to employ 
honeſt Men who deal that Way, to get theſe Seeds, 
and it will be right that they be four Years old be- 
fore you ſow them; for by that Time all the ſu- 
perabundant Fluid, with which theſe cold Seeds are 
filled, will be evaporated, which is very material, 
and by this Means you will have more Fruit from 
a Plant which is produced from a four Years old 
Seed (eſpecially in Melons) than you can expect 
from {ix Melon Plants, whoſe Seeds have been ſav- 
ed one Year, or even two Years before Sowing. 
'The Method of making the Hot-beds, and the Man- 
ner of raiſing them from Seeds, being much the 
ſame as that uſed in Cucumbers, it is needleſs to 
be repeated here. But I ſeldom ſowed for my ge- 
neral Crop of Melons before the End of February, 
for then your Seed-beds will work well; and as 
the Sun begins to have a kindly Influence, you can 
give Air in mild Weather to the young 3 
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which is of great Service to them, The Frames 
in which theſe Plants are raiſed, may be about two 
Feet ſquare: When the young Melons have been 
fifreen Days old, it will be proper to make another 


Hot: bed of the ſame Dimenſions as the firit; and 


whenever it is in a good Temper (which you will 
know by thruſting your Finger down into the 
Earth with which your Bed is covered) prick them 
out at fix Inches Diftance, Plant from Plant, ob- 
ſerving, as they ſpire up, to add Earth to their 
long Shanks, which will ſtrengthen them much: 
here they will ſoon put out their rough Leaf. "The 
beſt Compoſt I know for Melons is thus made: 
Take two Loads of well-rotted old Cows Dang, 
and two Loads freſh Virgin Earth ; half a Load 
yellow fat Marle, and half a Load white Sand, mix 
all together, and let them ly one Year at leaſt be- 
fore you ufe it; and in Winter ſpread it to receive 
the Benefit of the Froſt, and when you intent to 
uſe it, riddle it fine, being ſure to break the Clods 
of Marle, eſpecially if it happens to cake, as it is 
apt to do; obſerve, when you tranſplant Melons 
to ſhade them from the Sun, until you perceive 
that they have of new ſtruck Root, and give them 
moderate Waterings; as allo in very bright Sun- 
ſhine, cover the Glaſſes with Matts, aud give them 
Air in the Day, but not at Night; and the beſt 
Time to give Water to theſe Plants is about ſeven 
in the Morning, from Bottles which ſtand in the 
Frames one Day before it is uſed, that the Water 
may be of the fame Temperature with the Air in 
the Beds which the Plants feed upon. In this Bed 
they may continue until they ſhew one, or at moſt 
two Leaves more, but no longer; and you muſt 
obſerve preciſely the following Directions, to have 
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Of the Culture of Musk Mehns. 


Amongſt the many Varieties of Melon Seeds 
which are annually imported here by our Seedſ- 
men, they have got the Seeds of the Perſian Me. 
lon, a Fruit of which I have eat, but find it far in- 
ferior to the Cantaleupe (which I prefer to all other 
Melons,) the Genoa, or the Languedocian Melons, 
where the Gardiners are very nice in preſerving 
the beſt Sorts of Melons, and in keeping the Seeds 
of the different Sorts very diſtin, with a Note of 
the Year in which thoſe Seeds were ſaved, which 
is very neceſſary to be known, and it were very 
eaſy to procure them from dee an by giving 
Commiſſion to Factors at Bourdeaux, to employ 
honeſt Men who deal that Way, to get theſe Seeds, 
and it will be right that they be four Years old be- 
fore you ſow them; for by that Time all the ſu- 
perabundant Fluid, with which theſe cold Seeds are 
filled, will be evaporated, which is very material], 
and by this Means you will have more Fruit from 
a Plant which is produced from a four Years old 
Seed (eſpecially in Melons) than you can expect 
from {ix Melon Plants, whoſe Seeds have been ſav— 
ed one Year, or even two Years before Sowing. 
'The Method of making the Hot-beds, and the Man- 
ner of raiſing them from Seeds, being much the 
ſame as that uſed in Cucumbers, it is needleſs to 
be repeated here. But I ſeldom ſowed for my ge- 
neral Crop of Melons before the End of February, 
for then your Seed-beds will work well; and as 
the Sun begins to have a kindly Influence, you can 
give Air in mild Weather to the young Ts 
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which is of great Service to them. 'The Frames 
in which theſe Plants are raiſed, may be about two 
Feet ſquare: When the young Melons have been 
fifreen Days old, it will be proper to make another 
Hot-bed of the ſame Dimenſions as the firit ; and 
whenever it is in a good Temper (which you will 
know by thruſting your Finger down into the 
Earth with which your Bed is covered) prick them 
out at ſix Inches Diſtance, Plant from Plant, ob- 
ſerving, as they ſpire up, to add Earth to their 
long Shanks, which will ſtrengthen them much : 
here they will ſoon put out their rough Leaf. The 
beſt Compoſt I know for Melons is thus made: 
Take two Loads of well-rotted old Cows Dang, 
and two Loads freſh Virgin Earth; half a Load 
yellow fat Marle, and half a Load white Sand, mix 
all together, and let them ly one Year at leaſt be- 
fore you ufe it; and in Winter ſpread it to receive 
the Benefit of the Froſt, and when you intend to 
uſe it, riddle it fine, being ſure to break the Clods 
of Marle, eſpecially if it happens to cake, as it is 
apt to do; obſerve, when you tranſplant Melons 
to ſhade them from the Sun, until you perceive 
that they have of new ſtruck Root, and give them 
moderate Waterings; as allo in very bright Sun- 
ſhine, cover the Glaſſes with Matts, and give them 
Air in the Day, but not at Night; and the beſt 
Time to give Water to theſe Plants is about ſeven 
in the Morning, from Bottles which ſtand in the 
Frames one Day before it is uſed, that the Water 
may be of the fame Temperature with the Air in 
the Beds which the Plants feed upon. In this Bed 
they may continue until they ſhew one, or at moſt 
two Leaves more, but no longer; and you muſt 
obſerve preciſely the 3 Directions, to have 
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high flavoured, large and well-taſted Melons, eſpe- 
cially the Cantaleupe Sort, without which they can 
never be obtained in this Country : Experience of 
many Years taught me this, and I can ſafely re- 
commend it as the only Method to have thoſe 
Fruits in as great Perfection as they are in the South 
of France, or in Italy itſelf. IT had four Frames 
and Glaſſes made about two Feet ſquare, and laid 
out a ſquare Piece of Ground in my Melonry, 
(which ſhould be well expoſed to the Morning and 
Noon Sun) and ſuch, that a large double Frame 
with double Glaſſes may cover, which Frame has 
two Glaſſes in Front, and two Glaſles in the Back, 
like unto the Roof of a Houſe without any inner Di- 
viſion within the Frame, only a ſtrong Bar of Wood 
through the Middle to hang the Glaſſes on, and a 
Bar of Wood betwixt each of the Front and back 
Glaſſes; and this Frame may be twelve or four- 
teen Feet ſquare, conforming to your Spot of 
Ground, upon the Corners of which you ſet your 
ſmall Frames to the Breadth and Length of your 
big Frame, which muſt cover this whole Spot of 
Ground in Time, when the ſmall Frames are to be 
taken away, and the Melon Plants have filled the 
{ma]l Frames, 

When you have thus marked out your Ground, 
at each Corner make your Beds alittle broader and 
longer than your ſmall Frames, that they may 
have Space to reſt on the Dung, but do not at this 
Time join theſe four ſmall Dung, Beds together, but 
leave as much Space betwixt them, as you can; 
and when your = {mall Beds are made up, and 
covered with the Frames, and in good Temper to 
receive the young Melon Plants, make a Hill in 
the Middle of each of theſe four ſmall Beds, of the 

Compoſt 
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Compoſt edel ws hich plant two young 
Plants, and no more, if of the Cantaleupe Melon, 
one Plant will do, (for there they muſt ſtand for 
Good) obſerving to ſhade and water them, and to 
cover them at Night as has been formerly directed. 
And here I muſt give a very neceſſary Precaution 
to Melon Men: When your four ſmall Beds are 
made, cover them with the Frames for two or three 
Days, but put no Earth upon them until the exceſſive 
Heat of the Dung is gone; for if you was to cover 
theſe Beds immediately with Earth, the great Heat 
would burn it, and thereby render it uſeleſs for 
Melons, or for any Purpoſe whatever. And when 
ou put on your Earth, raiſe a Hill thereof in the 
liddle of each Bed eighteen Inches high above 
the Dung, in Form of a flat Cone, and plant one 
of your Plants (if of the Cantaleupe Melon) or 
two Plants, if of moſt other Sorts of Melons; and 
as the Vines ſpread, lay on your Earth alongſt the 
Bed, to the ſame Height or Depth of Earth, for on 
this Earth depend your Crops; whereas, when the 
Plants have but ſix, eight or ten Inches of Depth 
of Soil to grow in, I have always obſerved the 
Crops to be nought, and the Plants to die ſoon off: 
Be ſure to take Care to give them Air at proper 
Seaſons, and in mild Weather, and carefully to 
wipe off the Steam from the Glaſſes in the Mor- 
nings. In two Weeks after tranſplanting, they will 
ſhew their third Joint, the 'Top of which you muſt 
pinch off with your Fingers, to provoke the Plants 
to ſend out lateral Branches, which we call Vines 
or Runners ; and three Weeks after this, you will 
obſerve the Vines will have grown to the Foot of 
the Hills on which the Melons were planted, at 
which Time lay your Vines regular; and if they 
arc 
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are but two Vines, pinch their Tops; but if you 
perceive a Plant too viny, take off two or more of 
the ſmalleſt Vines to the very Stalk of the Plant, 
and lay on as much of the compoſt Earth as will 
make the Surface of your Beds of the ſame Height 
with the Hills on which your Melons were planted; 
if you obſerve any of the Beds decline in — add 
all around them ſome freſh Dung and Litter, which 
will recover the Heat, and bring your Plants on, 
In ſome Time after this, the Plants will begin to 
ſhew male, or what ſome erroneouſly call falſe 
Bloſſoms, which you mult not take away; for, from 
Experience, it is a Demonſtration certain, that thoſæ 
Flowers are the male Bloſſoms which impregnate 
the ſemale Bloſſoms, which always in Melons and 
Cucumbers grow at, and upon one End of the 
young Fruits: When you oblerve the young Fruits 
and their Bloſſoms appearing, and that many of them 
turn yellow and fall off, then is the preciſe Time 
to aſſiſt Nature in this our cold Climate, and without 
which you cannot have good Melons. Make ready 

our double Frames for Uſe; and if your ſmall 
s were made below the Surface of the Earth, 
take away the whole Surface of the Earth: of the 
interſtice Ground betwixt the four {mall Beds, and 
fill all with new Dung to the yery Sides of your 
ſmall Frames ; taking Care, that this new Dung 
has been well managed and ſweated to Uſe for a 
Hot-bed : Then after it has been well levelled, and 
made as high as the Dung in the ſmall Beds is, co- 
ver all this new Dung with the preſcribed compoſed 
Earth eighteen Inches deep, and in a temperate E- 
vening take off your {mall Frames, and ordering 
the Melon Vines, laying two or three Inches of 
freſh, Compoſt Earth below the Vines, . pulling out 


all 
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all Weeds, taking Ly all 0430 crewding Leaves, 
or {mall uſeleſs Runners, and giving them a gentle 
Shower at the Extremities of the Vines, but ot 
near the Stems of the Plants, put on your new 
double Frames upon them ; and next Morning wipe 
the Glaſſes clean, tilt them up if it is a good Day, 
but ſhade the Plants for one whole Week after, that 
their Leaves flag not by this Addition of Heat and 
Aiteration of Air, until they are uſed to it for ſome 
Days. By theſe double Frames, and double Glaſ- 
ſes, they will have double Air, and double Sun to 
what they had in the {mall Frames, or to what 
Melons commonly have in long ſingle glazed 
Frames : And by this Method of managing Melons, 
in giving them a new Heat, when Nature is exert- 
ing herſelf to form the young Fruit, and the Cold 
of our Climate denics its Aſſiſtance; I was obliged 
to have Recourſe to this Piece of Management, # 
whereby I never failed under theſe double Frames þ 
to have an incredible Crop of large fine well taſted | 
beautiful fair Fruit; whilſt others not ſo curious, 
or who would not beſtow the ſame Pains and Ex- 
pence, loſt their Crops, and whatever Care they 
had adhibited to get but a {mall Fruit, 
Your Fruit, by this Addition of Heat and Air, 
will ſoon ſet beyond the Danger of miſcarrying ; 
but there are ſome neceſſary Directions to be ob- 
ſerved at this critical Period, whereby theſe Plants | 
will ſet their Fruits (eſpecially the Cantaleupe Me- t 
lons) more freely than if they are not obſerved, [ 
I have adviſed pinching of the Ends of the Plants 
when they have got a good Joint, in order to ob- 
tain Vines or Runners; and when theſe Runners 
have three or four Joints, to pinch off their Tops 
to force out more Runners; but if theſe ho 
pu 
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pufh out other Vines upon this laſt Pinching, pinch 
no more, for they will now ſhew Fruit on the 
Vines, at which 'Time look them over carefully, 
and make Choice of one good, or at moſt two 
Fruits on each Runner, which is ſituated neareſt 
the Stem of the Plant; and that Fruit having a 
large Pedicle or Foot Stalk, pluck off all the other 
Fruits which appear upon that Runner, and alſo 
pinch off the End of the Runner at the third Joint 
above the Fruit, this will ſtop the Sap in the Run- 
ner, and make the Fruit ſet immediately beyond 
the Hazard of going off, as is frequently the Caſe 
when the Vines are overcharged with Fruit; and 
I always obſerved never to allow theſe Plants to 
have more than fix or eight Fruits upon one Plant. 
This pinching of the main Fruit Runners will pro- 
voke good working Plants (as the Gardiners call 
them) to ſend out ſmall Runners, which muſt be 
all pinched off when they appear, and all their 
young Fruits, and this Work muſt be carefully 
done, and the Vines looked over, ay and until the 
Fruits left on the Plants turn fo large, as to draw all 
the Sap of theſe Plants to them: Lay Tiles or blue 
Scaillie Slates below your Fruit; for if you ſuffer 
them to ly on the Ground, they may rot, and when 
they begin to ſwell, turn them to the Sun that they 
may ripen equally. Some of my Readers may find 
Fault with preſcribing the forbearing pruning the 
Vines of Melons, or for not pinching or toping 
them much; but Experience has taught me, that 
ſuch unmerciful Knife Management is good for no- 
ching, but to bring a Confuſion of Vines to ſuch a 
Degree in your ramp Growers, that Plants have 
been thereby deſtroyed. . It is Time enough to 
uſe this Knife Diſcipline when your Fruit is paſt 
* Danger 
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Danger of going off, and 2A then uſe it with 
Caution: You are further to obſerve, if the Vines 
of your Melon Plants over-run the Length and 
Breadth of your large Frames, lift up the Frames, 
and let them reſt upon Bricks four Inches high, 
ſuffering the Vines to run out at Pleaſure, taking 
Care always to peg down theſe Vines, if they run 
far out, with forked Sticks, to keep them from be- 
ing broke with Wind or otherways : Obſerve al 
ſo what Water you give them now, that it be at the 
Extremities, and not near the Stems of the Plants, 
and they ſhould never have it at this Seaſon, but 
in very hot and dry Weather, If you are to eat 
your Melons at home, let them be high in Flavour 
before you cut them, do it allo in the Morning, 
and let the Stalk ſeem as it were parting from the 
Fruit before you cur. If the Fruit is to be lent to 


ſome Diſtance before it is eaten, cut three Days 


or ſo before it is ripe, and cut a Foot of Vine with 
it; and alſo, when you cut Melons for preſent Ule, 
cut two or three Inches of Vine with them. This 
was my Method of cultivating Melons, whereb 

I had great Plenty, and very good Fruit. Melons 
under Bells will never do in Sco/land; and as little 
under oiled Papers, Cucumbers will, as ſhall 
hereafter be ſhewn. The Height of theſe Frames 
in the Middle ſhould be two Feet, floping on both 
Sides to eight Inches, whereby the Wet will fall 
off the Glaſſes; and in theſe Glaſſes as well as in all 
others of Hot-bed or Stove Work, there ſhould ne- 
ver be croſs Timbers uſed, which prevents the Wa- 
ter from without, and the Steam of the Beds with- 
in the Glaſs from running down, to the great In- 
jury of the Plants both in Stoves and in Hot-beds, 
and at the ſame time the Glaſles can be well faſten- 
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ed to the Side Timbers, in their Cheques, with 
good Potty. 

By this Management of my Plants, my firſt Crop 
of Melons was over by the Middle of Zuly ; and 
ſeeing the Vines ſtill freſh and healthy, and pre- 

aring to ſet out new Runners, Flowers, and Fruit; 
Leer about to try an Experiment, which ſucceeded 
well every Lear afterwards, which was to obtain 
a ſecond good Crop of Melons; and to have this 
laſt Crop, ſo ſoon as the firſt Melons were off, I 
took the Vines..all up, Light b Light, and laid 
three Inches of my new freſh compoſt Earth upon 
their Roots, and all over the Bed; and after tak- 
ing off their old rotted Leaves, I laid them altoge- 
ther down again in the ſame Order, and gave them 
a good Watering or two; and in warm Days tilted 
up the Glaſſes, and in cold Nights covered the 
Glaſſes with Matts; and by the End of Auguſt, I 
had in each Light two 1 of good Melons 
which were paſt Danger; and which, in the Months 
of September, and until the Middle of October, 
ſwelled well, and many of them were as big near 
as the firſt Crop; but then the Sun failed me to 
give them Ripeneſs and Flavour: To remedy this, 
J cut the Fruit about the 15th of Odtober, with 
three or two Feet of Vine to them, and twiſting 
them, put them into Pots filled with good Mould, 
and plunged Pots and all into a Tann Bed in that 
Stove, which was kept up to moderate Heat only, 
where theſe Vines ſoon ſtruck Root, and the Me- 
lons ripened to great Perfection, and kept ripening 
to Admiration in Taſte, Flavour, and Juice, un- 
til the Middle of November following. This was 
an Experiment worthy of the Obſervation and Tri- 
al of curious Perſons, who have ſuch Frames and 
; Stoves 
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Stoves as I had, and People may prolong their 


Melon Seaſon by ſuch Means, for many Months 
together; and ſince it ſucceeded fo well with me, 
I could not omit writing it here for the Inſtructi- 
on of Perſons who are fond of theſe Fruits, and 
have Conveniencies of the fame Sort. I laid the 
Melon Fruits upon Bricks, upon the 'Top of the 
Tan- beds to keep the Fruit dry; and when this ſe- 
cond Crop of Melons was forming, I did not prune 
much, but was careful, that, at that Seaſon, the 
Fruits ſhould not be too much incumbered with 
Leaves, and gave gentle Waterings, until I per- 
ceived the Fruit of a conſiderable Size, and at that 
Time covered the Glaſſes well at Night, which had 
this good Effect to preſerve the Fruits from the In- 
juries of Froſts which often happen in September 
and Ofober in this Country. I never uſed Frames 
to Cucumbers, except the earlieſt Sorts, for theſe 
continued to give me Fruit until the Plants fruited, 
which I raiſed under Bell or Hand Glaſſes, which 
I did in the following Manner in the Kitchen gar- 
den, and near the ſame Spot of Ground where L 
had my Melon Beds before treated of. 

About the 15th or 2oth of April, J digged Pits 
in the Melonry, in ſtraight Lines four Feet ſquare, 
and one Foot deep below the Surface of the " ata 


and fix Feet from one another, with Horſe Dung. 


repared in the ſame Manner as has been directed 
for Hot beds for Melons, and working them well, 
and laying up one Foot more of Dung above the 
Surface of the Earth, I covered them with the 
Melon compoſt Earth, twelve Inches thick, and 
upon every one of theſe Pits I put two Bell Glaſ- 
ſes: In three or four Days after, when I perceived 


the Heat in good Temper for ſowing, under every 
Glals 
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Glaſs T put ſix or ſeven Seeds, which, in a few 


Days, appeared above Ground, and covering their 
Stalks as they ſpired up with the compoſt Earth, 
and ſhading the Glaſſes in the Evenings with Matts, 
and giving them Water requiſite, in a few Weeks 
the Plants grew ſtrong, and were preparing to run, 
which, when J perceived, I took out three of the 
weakeſt, and left four of the ſtrongeſt Plants under 
the Bells; but before I pulled theſe Plants from. 
under the Bells, I filled up the Interſtices, which 
J at firſt had left betwixt the Pits, where I had 
ſowed my Cucumbers under the Bell Glaſſes, with 
good hot Dung, and wrought it well, covering it 
over with twelve Inches of good compoled Earth: 
And herein I planted my Cucumbers from under 1 
the Bells, and took Care to water and ſhade them, A 
and to matt them at Night, untit I perceived they 1 
were growing again: And ſo ſoon as the Plants 
under the Bells, and theſe laſt planted ones put out 
Runners, I took ſmall forked Sticks, and pegged 
them down to the Earth, and as their Runners grew 
longer, I pegged them down always, and put Stones 
under the Bells to allow the Plants to run from 


under them; and when they run ſo far as to go . 
off the Ridge, J laid new Compoſt to the Sides of $ 
it, as the Runners grew in Length ene Foot or ; 


more, that the Vines might run, and their Roots 
might have full Liberty to play at Pleaſure: I alſo 
topped ſome of them to make Vines, by which 
Means I had great Crops; and this is the only Way 
to obtain them in Plenty: For it is obſervable, that, 
as far as the Vines of Cucumbers and Melons run 
above Ground, as far do their Roots run below 
Ground ; and if their Roots are cramped for Want 
of good Earth, they ſtunt (as the Gardiners phraſe 


it) 
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it) and come to nothing; whereas, when you feed 
their Roots with good freſh rich Earth to run into, 
you will always have fine Fruit, and plentiful 
Crops, both for flicing and for pickling, or for 
Girkins, as the Oil-men term them. "There are 
ſome Perſons who ſow their Cucumbers amongſt 
their Colliflower Plants, ſometimes in Baſons, and 
ethers do it upon Hills of Earth made up with Lime. 
This Method will do in good Seaſons, and in ſandy 
Soils, and well ſheltered Ground, provided they 
have the Morning and Forenoon Sun ; but the Me- 
thod under Bells I have preſcribed, is the ſureſt 
and beſt Method to have good Cucumbers for moſt 
Uſes in this Country. | 


Tuberoſes. 


J ſhall now treat of the Culture of Tuberoſes, 
which I own is againſt the Rule J laid down to my- 
ſelf at the Beginning of this Work, which was to 
write of nothing but Fruits, or of Kitchen-garden 
Plants; yet, as theſe Roots are planted upon Hot- 
beds, and in the Melonry, I thought it would not 
be diſagreeable to ſay ſomething of them here. 

Theſe Roots come annually to London from Ge- 


noa, and from London we get them to Edinburgh, 


where moſt of the Seedſmen in Town fell them. 
I planted my Tuberoſes at two Seaſons, viz. the 


firſt in April, and the lateſt in May. When my 


Roots arrived, I prepared a Hot-bed in the ſame 
Manner as is directed for Cucumbers, and covered 
it with a deep Frame two and one half Feet deep 
at the Back, ſloping to one Foot in Front, and 
covered the Dung with eight Inches of good _ 
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light Earth, the ſame as I uſed for Hyacinths ; and 
taking from my Roots all their old Skins and wi- 
thered Fibres, and all their Off. ſetts, I planted them 
in this Earth two Roots very near one another, and 
in ſuch a Manner, as that the Top of the Bulbs 
were but juſt covered only, for if they are planted 
deeper, they often fail; and betwixt each two 
Roots, or Roots planted by Pairs, I left twelve 
Inches Space, that when they were fit to be pot- 
ted, they:might be lifted with a good Ball of Earth 
to eacki two Roots, for I put two Roots always 
into one T'wo-penny Pot. I do not approve of 
planting them into Pats when you put them upon 
the Hot-bed, for the Sides of the Pot cramp and 
ſtunt their Fibres, whereby they do not flower ſo 


well, as when they are planted in the Earth, their 


Fibres run at Pleaſure, and form well, which makes 
them bloſſom ſtrong. 
Until they appeared above Ground, I gave them 


| little Water; but whenever they begun toſhew their 


Flower Stems ſpiring up, I gave it then in large 
Quantities, and took Care not to force them too 
much, whereby their Flower Stalks might be hur- 
ried up, and become roo {lender, and gave them 
Air in mild Weather by taking off the Glaſſes, on- 
ly covering them at Night, or in very bad Wea- 
ther : And when their Flower Stems were a Foot 
and a half high, I placed by them ſmall Reeds, to 
which I gently tied the Stems that they might 
not be broken with Wind, or other Accidents; and 
when the Stems were as high as the Glaſs, I re- 
moved the Glaſſes, and fixed Hoops upon the 
Frames, which I covered with Matts. When 1 


obſerved the Bells of the Flower to be well ſeen, 


and after they had opened the Punicle or thin os 


. 


which covers them, I watered the Plants and the 
Earth on the Bed, and having prepared ſome 'T wo- 
penny Pots, I lifted two Roots together and plant- 
ed them, and a Clump of Earth with them into 
theſe Pots filled with the ſame Sort of Earth, in 
which J planted them at firſt on the Hot-bed, and 
ſertling the Earth well about the Roots, and pre- 
ſerving the Clump of Earth with which J lifted them 
from the Hot-bed cloſe to their Roots, and putting 
the ſame into theſe Pots whereinto I tranſplanted 
them, I put theſe Roots and Pots, ſome into the 
Green-houſle, and ſome into the Bed-chambers of 
my Houſe, which they agreeably perfumed with 
I their exquiſitely fragrant Odours ; and when their 
1 Bloſſoms expanded, I kept their Pots moiſt to puſh 
out their Flowers until their Bloſſoms dropt entire- 
ly. 
& | E We have of late Years got the double flowering 
«| Tuberoſe, which Plant was firſt raiſed by Monſieur 
I Le Cour at Leyden, from the Seeds of the ſingle 
flowered Sort; and to which Gentleman the Curi- 
ous are much beholden for his many very curious 
and new Improvements in Gardening, as well upon 
exotick, as upon our indigenous Plants in Europe. 
This Root he kept to himſelf as a great Curioſity, © 
and with the ſame Aſſiduity, as the late Duke of 
Tuſcany did the Great double bloſſomed Arabian 
Jeſſamine at Piſa, where Centinels of his Guards 
always attended this Plant, that Cuttings thereof 
(by which it can be increaſed) might not be ſtoln 
away: And ſuch was the Practice when I was at 
Piſa, 
However Monſieur Le Cour is turned more com- 
municatiye of this his favourite Flower, by beſtow- 
wg Roots of it upon ſome of the curious Gentle- 
| men 
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men in England, from whom we had a Share of 
the Roots ſent us to Edinburgb. Its Culture is 
much the ſame as that which is given to the ſingle 
Kind (which I think for Smell preferable to the 
double Kind) with this Difference, that I chooſed to 
pot the Doubles at firſt Planting, and put them in- 
to a very moderate 'Tan-bed, to make their Roots 
ſtrike and haſten to bloom. Their Off ſetts, of 
which I was very careful, I planted into the ſame 
Earth I uſed for Hyacinths, and put them upon a 
gentle Hot bed in March, and in June took off 
their Glaſs-covers, and arched them over with 
Hoops and Matts above; and in September or Octo. 
ber, whenever their Leaves were quite down, I 
lifted them, and kept them in a dry warm Place, 
until planting Seaſon, in March or April thereat- 
ter: For it is from theſe Off-ſetts only you can ex- 
pect Flowers, for Roots, which have once given 
you Bloſſoms, will never afterwards ſhew their 
Flowers, 


The Deſcription of the Pineapple, or. Anana's 
Stoves, and the Culture of theſe Plants to bring 
them to Fruit. 


Having given the neceſſary Directions for mak- 
ing Hot-beds ſuitable to bring up moſt of what is 
propagated to ſerve a good Kitchen, and to have 
every Thing requiſite for this Uſe very early, and 
in great Perfection: I proceed to give my Readers 
a Plan for erecting the Anana's or Pine-apple Stoves, 
and the Culture of that excellent Fruit, and I am 
rather invited to do it in this Treatiſe, as in any 
other Work, ſince moſt of our Connoiſſeurs have a- 
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| FOB, TIO 
dopted theſe Stoves and this Fruit into their beſt 


Knchen-gardens, and I think very properly. There 


have of late Years been erected in England and 


in Scotland, many Sorts of Stoves for the Culture 
of this Fruit: But I am ſure, after many Experi- 
ments, that the Plan here annexed, is the beſt of 
any I have ſeen for that Purpoſe; and in this Stove, 
with one Fire, I can do the Buſineſs of two Stoves, 
which muſt have two Fires; I own. the erecting of 
it is expenſive at firſt, and that is all, it is better 
to build a Stove to Purpoſe at firſt, than be always 
building to little or no Parvals, and be from Year 


to Year diſappointed of good Crops of Fruit; and 


this Stove ſerves for the Cultute of the old as well 
as of the young Plants, and I am certain this Plan 
is molt exactly executed according to the Scale here 
below, that no Miſtakes may happen. 

However, I cannot omit taking Notice of a few 
Particulars to aſſiſt the Undertakers and Builders 
of theſe Stoves, whereby this Plan (exact as it is) 
may be better executed; imo, To give a due 
Warmth to the Air in the Houſe, ſo as to raiſe the 
Spirit of Wine in Mr, Fowler's botanical 'Thermo- 
meters to Anana's Heat, or ten or five Degrees a- 
bove that Point, and to keep the ſame up thereto, 
much depends in the right Structure of the Fire- 
place, ſo that it works and draws well. To reme- 
dy theſe Faults, which, in the beſt built Stoves 
may happen, my very worthy and ingenious Friend, 
Mr. Fames Scot at Turnham Green near London, 
has lately invented a Model, and has put the ſame 
into Execution, of thoſe Furnaces, and has them caſt 
in London, for Threepence per Pound, which 
would colt Ten-pence if they were to be wrought 
by any Smith ; and theſe draw better than any Fur- 

: naces 
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naces built for that ba So that whoever de- 
ſigns to erect theſe Stoves, may apply to me, and 
from him I can have what of theſe Furnaces are 
wanted, and the Carriage from London to Edin- - 
burgh is a "Trifle : When it arrives, it will only 
want a wrought Iron Door, Hooks, and a Latch, 
and there will be Holes in the Caſt Iron to fix them 
in, ſo as they may be eaſily and plainly underſtood 
by any Black- ſmith who puts up this Furnace into 
the Oven that is to be made for it, which muſt be- 
ſuited to the Largeneſs of the Stove, and the Quan- 
tity of Fruit which are intended to be cultivated 
in ſuch Stoves ; and it will be proper that the Oven 
be built within the Stove, but in ſuch a Manner, that 
there may be two or three Feet betwixt any Part of 
it, and the Bark in the Tan Pit; for if there was not 
ſuch a Space betwixt this Oven and the Tan, the 
Bark would be too much dried, and conſequently 
would not ferment properly. This Oven upon its 
Top muſt have a [ms Iron-caſt Plate, ſupported 
by a very ſtrong Iron Trelace to ſuſtain it; and a- 
bove the Plate which muſt be well built in with 
the Bricks into the Side of the Furnace, you may 
lay upon it a Brick Arch with ſome broad Tiles two 
Feet broad every Way, and cloſe cemented together 
with good Mortar, and Pan-cratch above all, upon 
which you may ſet the Melo cadtus, and the Echi- 
nomelo-caFus Plants, as is hereafter directed. There 
are many Perſons who build a Flue in the Fronts 
of their Stoves near the Glaſſes ; but this Practice is 
very wrong, for theſe Flues dry the Bark too much, 
and thereby ſtop its Fermentation from whence its 
Heat proceeds; beſides the Flues at the Backs of 
the Beds are ſufficient to warm the Air above the 


Tan-pits, which is all that is required from N 
2 do, 
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249, T obſerve A firſt Flue, which muſt be 
higher than the Bark in No. 6. Pit, by ſix Inches 
at leaſt, muſt be two and a half Feet in Height, 
and ten Inches broad, ſo as a Foot-tyle may cover 
it; and the ſecond Flue, No. 3. may be two Feet 
three Inches, the lowermoſt 05 No. 4. Flues, muſt 
be two Feet in Height, aſcending gradually to the 
Height in the higheſt Flue, No. 4. to one Foot, 
and that for the better drawing of the Smoke; and 
30, The Depth of both the Tan- beds ſhould be 
three Feet; 41, You muſt not have any Bars in 
the flop Glaſſes, theſe interrupt the Steam or Wa- 
ter from running down from the uppermoſt to the 
lower Parts of the Glaſs Roof, and drops this Steam 
upon the Plants, which is of moſt pernicious Con- 
ſequence to them. | 

5to, The Shades to cover the fore Parts of the 
Ovens, and the Doors or Entrances to the Stoves, 
as they are built at different Ends, ſhould be built 
out from each Side of the Stove, and not at the 
Back thereof; for in covering the upper. Range 
of ſlop Glaſſes, it may occaſion a Timber Ladder 
to be uſed for covering them with their Timber 
Covers, and a Ladder cannot be applied for that 
Purpoſe to the Back of the Stove, if any Building 
jetting out from the Back of the Stove is there. 

6to, J thought it quite adviſeable to give ſmall 
Front Windows to this Stove, that when Air can- 
not be admitted to the Plants by the ſloping Glaſſes, 
it might be there given to them. If your Soil is 
wet, the whole of the Stove ſhould be built above 
Ground but, on the, contrary, if you have a dry 
Soil, the Front of the Stove may be in Height a- 
boye the Earth, below the Front Glaſſes, two Feet; 
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and this Stove may have upright Windows upon 


both Ends. | 
I proceed now to the Culture of the Ananas 


or Pine-apple, the beſt Kinds of which are : 


imo, Piramidal Pine-apple, with a yellow Fleſh, 
or, Ananas aculeatus frudtu piramidato, carne 


aurea, Plumer. Ind, Occid. hiſt. plant. 


2do, Olive coloured Pine-apple, or, Ananas fructu 
ovato ex luteo vireſcente carne lutea, Plum, hiſt, 


gtio, T he green Pine-apple, or, Ananas aculeatus 
ſrudu pyramidah ex viridi flaveſcente, or King 


Pine, | 


When your Stoye is built, and Fires have been 
made to dry the Damps which are commonly in 
all new built Work, it will be quite ready to re- 
ceive your Pines : And to have the beſt Kinds and 


beſt Plants, TI would adviſe my Readers, who deſire 
to propagate this Fruit, to buy them from the be- 


fore mentioned Mr. James Scot at Turnham Green 
by London, who will ſerve them as well, and as 
cheap as any Perſon; and I would adviſe them to 
commiſſion thoſe Plants in May, that they may 
come here in Zune ; for at that Seaſon there is no 
Fear that the Plants will receive Damage by Cold 
in their Paſſage, altho' the Baskets in which theſe 
Plants are put ſhould ſtand above Deck in the Ship; 
but if they can be put below Deck, when the Ship 


gets out to Sea, it would be better. I would com- 


miſhon the following Number of Plants to furniſh 
ſuch a Stove, and of the following Ages, viz. Six 
Dozen 


12 
Dozen of large Plants, which will give Fruit the Year 
after you receive them, and fix Dozen of Plants which 
will fruit the ſecond Year after you receive them, 
and one hundred ſmall Crowns and Suckers to be 
ſent in Auguſt thereafter, packed up in Boxes, 
which will be of a ſmall Price; which Number 
will be ſufficient to furniſh your Stoye, and where- 
by, in a few Years, you may eaſily cut ninety or 
one hundred good Fruits, annually. When you 
begin to build your Stove, or even ſome Months 
before, you ſhould make Proviſion for Compoſt, in 
which your Pines ſhall grow; and this I would ad- 
viſe to be thus made up; two Thirds of good loamy 
Kitchen-garden Mould, and if it 1s a yellow rich 
Loam, fo much the better, and one Third old rot- 
ted Cows Dung, or for Want of that, the Bottom 
of an old Melon or Cucumber Hot-bed which is 
well rotted; and to every eight Barrowfuls of this, 
put a Barrowful of Sea Sand; but if your Ground 
is naturally ſandy, after having mixed it with the 
Dung above mentioned, add thereto a Third of 
good fat Marle which ſucceeded ſo well with me, 
that in this Compoſt-I had much larger Fruit than 
in any other compoſed Earth I uſed to give them; 
which induced me to put a good deal of Marle 


in the Compoſt I uſed for theſe Plants always, 


whatever Quality the Earth wherein I planted them 
was of: The Colour of this Marle ſhould be white 
or of a yellowiſh Caſt, well dug and manured one 
Year before it is put to Uſe. If you have not 
Kitchen-garden Mould which is good, then take 
Virgin Earth ten Inches depth only helow the 
Sward, and let it and the Sward ly to rot one 
Year, and when it is fit for Ule, take one 'Third of 
the ſaid well rotted Dung, and if the Ground is 


Ul, 
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ſtiff, uſe the Sand in the ſame Proportion, and a 
fourth Part Marle ; but if your Mould is free, you 
need not uſe any Sand: Incorporate your Dung 
and Earth ſix Months at leaſt before you uſe it; 
and this Compoſt, as all Compoſts ſhould ly in 
theſe Parts of a Garden which are airy, and the 
beſt expoſed to the Sun, and ſhould be after the 
firſt three Months turned over every Fortnight, 
that it may thereby imbibe the nitrous Particles of 
the Air. Your Plants being comed to your Stove, 
unpack and unpot them, and take away moſt of 
the Earth from about their Roots, and take off 
Whatever Fibres you ſee damnified or withered; 
then taking your Compoſt, plant them all into Pots 
of the very ſame Bize with theſe in which they ar- 
rived, and cutting oft the Extremities of whatever 
Leaves are withered or damnified, water them, ſet- 
tle the Earth about them, and put them into the 
'Tan, which if too hot, put them half Por in only, 
and in a Fortnight thereafter, you may ſink them into 
the Brims of their Pots, watering three 'Times in the 
Week gently, and ſhading them in hot Sunſhine for 
a Month, until you perceive them of new growing. 
In hot Sunſhine, the Glaſſes ſhould be tilted or 
drawn up to give them Air, and they may be 
watered all over their Leaves to cleanſe them 
from Filth ; but in doing this, be careful that 
this Water does not ſettle for any Time in the 
Tubes of Leaves in their Hearts, which might be 
of dangerous Conſequence to them, and of which 
I have feen the pernicious Effects amongſt the beſt 
Plants in England, 18 

There are many Perſons who put thoſe Plants 
into Frames of Timber and Glaſs, made in the ſame 
Manner as are common Hot-bed Frames, but high- 
0 ci 
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er and broader, that is, three Feet high at the Back, 
floping to one and a half in Front, fix Feet wide, 


" which cover a Tan-pit built on all Sides with a 


Stone Wall, and the Frame which may be three, 
four, or ſix Lights, or twenty Feet in Length reſt- 
ing thereon; and this Pit of 'Tan ſhould be two 
Feet above the Surface of the Earth, and one in 
Depth below the ſaid Surface, ſo as it may be three 
Feet depth of Tan, and cauſwayed at the Bottom; 
others have theſe Beds made with a Brick Wall at 
the Back, in which there are three Flues and a 
Furnace below to warm the Air in Winter, and 
here they nurſe the young Crowns and youngeſt 
Off-ſerts in Winter, covering the Glaſſes with 'Tar- 
pawlings or thin Board Covers; and I ſhould rather 
incline to have thele Frames done in the laſt Me- 
thod of having a Brick Back and Flues, as it may 


ſerve both for Summer and Winter Uſe: And it is ve- 


ry proper to have theſe Frames at Work as well as 
the Stoves, where there are many Fruit. And here 
It is, I would rather defire theſe Pines which come 
from London to be planted at firſt, than into the 
great Stove, becauſe here the Air is ſooner warm— 
ed, and there is more Conveniency to give them 


Air at the fame Time, than in the great Stove : 


And I found it always of great Advantage to have 
theſe ſmall Pits, and the great Stoves at Work at 
one and the ſame Time, the big Stove for the 
Fruiting, and the ſmall Stove for the young Plants 
and Crowns, bringing them on agreeably, until they 
are fit to plant into the big Stove for Fong: and 
if a great Quantity of Fruit is defired, there may 
be one of theſe flued Brick Frames at each End of 
the large fruiting Stove for more Regularity, and 
a better Shew to the Spectators. The To. 7 
Ir 3 tncle 
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theſe Stoves ſhould be two Feet thick, eſpecially: 
the Back Wall, that it may reverberate the Heat 
the better into the Stove. The Flues of this Stove 
ſhould be thus diſpoſed; the firſt Flue two Feet 
high, nine Inches broad ; the ſecond Flue one Foot 
nine Inches high the fame Breadth; the third 
Flue fourteen Inches high, and the ſame Breadth, 
which three Flues muſt be covered with Bricks four 
Inches thick; and if it is thought that the Top of 
the third Flue is too near the Timber at Top 
which keeps the Glaſſes, you may add a Foot more 
to the Height of the Back Wall. 

The Plants which have come from London, will 
all of them have made good Progreſs by the End 
of Auguſt, againſt when it will be proper to look 
to the biggeſt Plants, (ſuch I mean) from which 
you expect Fruit the ſucceeding Year, and if they 
have filled the Pots into which you planted them 
at their Arrival, with their Roots, take them out of 
theſe Pots, into larger Pots, renewing the Earth 
(T wo-penny.ones at moſt) and plant them therein, 
having firſt obſerved that their Roots, and the Earth 
about them is wholeſome and good, if otherways, 
take ſuch Earth and ſuch Roots away. Stir up the 
Bark in that Bed, and add ſome Freſh to it, which 
will renew the Heat, and put them into it again, 
where let them remain until M:chaeImas, giving 
Waterings, Air and Shading for three Weeks after 
this tranſplanting, as was formerly directed. The 
Reaſon why J preſcribe tranſplanting the fruiting 
Plants at this Seaſon is, that they may fill theſe 
Pots, into which they are now tranſplanted by Mi. 
chaetmas, when they are carried into the Stove for 
Winter, and where they are to fruit ; ſo that, when 
they come into the Stove, and have filled - 200 
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Pots with their Roots, by the new Heat of the 
Bark then applied to them, they will ſhew their 
Fruit by the Beginning of January, and theſe ear- 
4 Fruits will be ripe in Zune and July, which are 
far preferable to Fruits ripened later. As for the 
ſmall Plants which are not to fruit until the ſecond 
Year after their Arrival, I do not chooſe to unpot 
them until Michaelmas; becauſe, if they were put 
into larger Pots, they might fill them with their 
Roots before they were put into the Stove, and 
this might make them abort (if I may ſay ſo) and 
ſend up a ſmall untimely Fruit a Year before they 
ſhould fruit, To prevent which, is a Piece of nice 
and good Management, and whereby J have ſeen 
Numbers of young Plants ſpoiled and undone, to 
the great Loſs of the Proprietors ; and to prevent 
ſuch Fatalities, I ſhall give particular Directions, as 
I know no Author, when treating of the Culture 
of 'this fine Fruit, who has taken any Notice of 
this Misfortune which often happens to theſe young 
Plants: Let your Plants be always kept in a grow- 
ing State, and not be ſtopt by too much Cold, or 
too much Heat. | 
A Fortnight before Michaelmas provide a good 
Quantity of new 'Tan-bark from the Tanners 
Vaults, and laying it near the Stove in Heaps, ſo 
as the Water may drain off, put it into the Pit, 
and fill the ſame a Foot higher with the Bark than 
the Walk about it; I mean, fall up No. 5. Bark 
Pit, and into this put ail your largeſt fruiting 
Plants. And here you may try an Experiment 
anc ſucceeded with me pretty well, and it is 
thus: 
I had been told there were ſome Perſons who 
had planted the Ananas, which they expected 
| were 
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were to fruit the following Year quite into the 
Tan, and took them out of the Pots; and being 
reſolved to try an Experiment, I uſed ſome of them 
in the following Manner : | 
When I brought them into the Stove, I took 
twelve Plants, and watering them well the Night 
before, I took them out of the Pots Clump of 
Earth and all together, and making Pits into the 
Tan, which was before planting them into it in 
a very good Temper, and making the Pits one 
and a half Feet Diameter, and one Foot depth, I 
filled them up with the ſame Earth, and covered 
the Surface of the Earth into which the Pines 
grew, with a little old Tan, that they might not 
dry too ſoon, I planted them at thirty Inches 
Diſtance every Way, Plant from Plant, and placed 
them in one End of the Pit, and raiſed the Tan 
near two Feet higher than in any other Part of the 
Pit, and plunged the Pots, in which were the other 
fruiting Plants, at the Diſtance of three Feet from 
them, that the Tan, in that Part of the Bed, 
ſhould not be diſturbed, when the reſt of the Tan 
was to be renewed in March, in that Part of the 
Bed in which the Pines in Pots were put. Theſe 
Pines in the Tan I obſerved fruited ſooner than 
thoſe in the Pots, and were ſooner ripe, their Fruit 
was larger, but no better taſted ; however a Perſon 
who has a Number of Plants may try both Ways. 
By Chriſtmas, and in January, February and 
March, the Air of the Houſe ſhould be kept up 
to five Degrees above Ananas Heat, to encourage 
the Fruit to ſwell, and water them often and gent- 
ly, until the Sun gets much Influence, and by the 
Beginning of March renew the Tan in the Pits 
where the Fruiters in Pots are, but never ynpot 


any 
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any fruiting Plants bier 0, have ſhewn their 
Fruit, otherways theſe Fruits will be fmall and late 
of ripening; and by the Beginning of March I 
would ſet all the young Plants, and thoſe which are 
not to fruit, after tranſplanting and ttimming their 
Roots, of new potting and earthing them into the 
Frames or Suu mer Wer beds which I before de- 
ſeribed, giving them quite new Tan into theſe Beds: 
For if you neglect to do this in the firſt Week of 
March, and do not unpot them, trim and new earth 
them, they will very probably fly up into ſmall 
Fruit and abort, as I faid before; and this Method 
of tranſplanting thetfi at this Seaſon, is the beſt 
known yet to prevent theſe untimely Productions, 
together with ſhading them, giving them due Air, 
and watering them gently, as has been before ſaid: 
Nor would I be fond of cutting off many of their 
Leaves which ate bruiſed or otherways hurt ; theſe 
Amputations are by no Means to be uſed but where 
there is a Neceflity, for this very good Reaſon, that 
Plants much cut in_their Leaves, fas many Per- 
fons do, alledging, that thereby the Plants ſend our 
many Suckers) has very bad Effects. For it is cer- 
tain, that the Leaves of all Plants and Trees bear 
the fame Office to them, as the pulmonary Veſſels 
do to human Bodies ; and if theſe are ſtopt or cut 
away, it is impoffible a Plant can thrive, when it is 
deprived of the Means of Perſpiration and of Reſpi- 
ration; beſides, much cutting of any Part of a Plant 
occaſions much Bleeding, which weakens the Pines 
ſo, that inſtead of a fair large Fruit, you have 
a ſmall bad flavoured, Riel ſickly Production, 
which ought always to be avoided : Beſides, if you 
want to take off ſome old or bruiſed Leaves, rake 
a Knife and ſplit them, + they will come off ve- 
Ts ry 
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ry eaſy, Obſerve when their Leaves are of 2 
florid green Colour on their Inſides, and are of good 
Aſh Colour on their Outſides, theſe Plants are 
healthy. You ought alſo to provide yourſelf with 
ſome of Mr. Fowwler*s botanical Thermometers, or 
Mr. Coles in Fleetſtreet, which you ſhould put 
up in ſeveral Places in the Stove, and particularly 
in thoſe Places that are moſt remote from the Fire, 
for if the Spirit of Wine in the Glaſs keeps up to 
the Heat you deſire, when there is no Sunſhine, 
then it is certain that the Fire works well in the 
Furnace and the Flues; there is no Need of uſing 
the Thermometers in hot Sunſhine, for you mult 
then take them down, and put them in a cool Place, 
otherways the Heat of the Sun would fo rarify the 
Spirit as to make it break the Glaſs which contains 
it. When you water your Pines, let the Water be 
ſuch as has ſtood in the Stove for twenty-four 
Hours, that it may be of the ſame Conſiſtency of 
Heat with the Air in which your Pines breath. 

So ſoon as you obſerve your Pines ſpotting in 
their Leaves, take a Pin and pick them off, where- 
by you will wound the Leaf, and in the old Plants 
you will obſerve a ſmall Inſect there, which you 
mult take away; and if you obſerve many of them 
upon the Leaves, waſh them. with a Spunge and 
Water, wherein there has been made a ſtrong In- 
fuſion of Tobacco-ſtalks, which will quite kill theſe 
Vermin, which, if not timely prevented, might 
kill whole Stoves of Pines. "Thoſe Plants which 
are planted out of the Pots into the Tan, do not 
require ſo much Water as thoſe do which are kept 
in the Pots. When the Fruit is in Bloſſom, you 
mult be ſure to keep a good Heat in the Stove, 


and at Night the Glaſſes ſhould be covered ors 
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the thin Board cl. We ſhould be ſo contri- 
ved as to ſlide in Grooves made on Purpoſe above 
the Glaſſes : If the Heat of the Bark declines, add 
ſome new 'Tan to the . in Pots, and if the 
ſame happens to the Plants in the Tan, take awa 
carefully the old Tan with your Hand from them, 
until you come at their Roots, and fill up the Place 
with new Tan, but do not diſturb their Roots or 
Fibres which will have ſpread far, and this new 
Bark will bring them on to ripen their Fruit kind- 
ly; and now you may give all your fruiting Plants 
a good Watering all over their Leaves, nor can 
there be any Fear of the Waters ſettling in the 
Hearts of theſe Plants, their Fruit: ſtalks being 
there, and filling up that Space which in young 
Plants is an empty Tube down to their Hearts. By 
the Time their Fruit'is growing faſt and ſwelling, 
there will be a great many Suckers ſent out from 
below the Fruit, and from amongſt the Leaves of 
the Plant :, Be not too haſty in taking theſe off, until 
they are pretty well grown, and that they are turn- 
ed knobby at Bottom, and when you take them off, 
do not plant them, until you obſerve their Wounds 
in taking them off from their Mother Plants are 
perfectly whole and dry; for if you plant them 
ſooner, they will be in Hazard of rotting. 

By the good Management above directed, the 
Fruit of your Pines will be ripe by the End of 
June, or in July, which you will eaſily perceive 
by the Fruits turning yellow, by their emitting a 
vaſt fine Flayour, and by the Knobs of their Fruit 
yielding upon being preſſed by your Fingers: 
"Theſe are Signs of Ripeneſs; but by Experience, 
I éfound them always to be in the higheſt Perfecti- 
on of Ripeneſs for preſent Uſe, when their Smell 
N : was 
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was ſtrongeſt and moſt poignant; if you ſuffer them 
to be too ripe, they ſoon turn moſt inſipidly ſweet, 
and have no more Taſte than a ſweet Lemon. Cut 
them about Ten in the Forenoon, with four Inch- 
es of Stalk to them; and when you are to eat 
them, hold their Fruit or its Stalk in one Hand, 
and with the other Hand twiſt off the Crown at the 
Top of the Fruit, and it will come out of the <P 
like a Ball out of a Socket; then holding the Stall 
in your Hand, cut the Fruit into Slices upon a 
Plate, but do not lay one Slice above another, as 
their rich clammy Juice would make them ſtick 
together, and return the Crown to the Gardiner 
for his Uſe: Do not pair off their outward Rind or 
Skin, for thereby you will loſe much of their deli- 
cate Juice. When theſe Fruits are to be ſent to 
any Diſtance, they ſhould be cut a oy or ſo be- 
fore they are quite ripe, with a good Part of the 
Stalk to them, and be put into a Box with Paper, 
and be preſerved from the Air, which will make 
them evaporate and loſe their fine Taſte. Be care- 
ful to clear the Crown of all the Pulp that is about 
its End which came out of the Fruit, and lay it in 
{ome good dry Place for ten Nays; when you per- 
ceivethat the Crownsand the Suckers are fit for plant- 
ing, take Half-penny or Farthing Pots, according 
to the Bigneſs of the Plants, and covering the Holes 
at the Bottom of theſe Pots with the moſt concave 
Oyſter-ſhells you can get, that the Moiſture or Wa- 
ter in the Pots may pals off and not ſtagnate ; plant 
them into the Pors filled with the ſame Compoſt as 
3s dire&ed for the old Plants, water them gently, 
preſs the Earth to their Roots, and fink theſe Pots 
with the Plants in them into the-Tan Beds up to 

their Prims, ſhade them from hot Sunſhive, 2 
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them Air and gentle Waterings, until you perceive 


them growing, then you may give them Sun and 


Air and Water in the ſame Method, as is directed 
ſor the old Plants. If theſe Plants have filled the 
Pots into which they were at firſt planted by Mi. 
chaelmas or the Beginning of September, I would 
then take them out of the {mall Pots, and plant 


them into three 9 or Penny Pots, and 


renew the Tan in the Frame, and here they 


may continue until the Beginning of November, 


and be afterwards brought into the Stove, and 
placed in Pit, No. 6. or continued in the flued 
Frans all Winter, which I deſcribed before; but be 
ſure to take all theſe Crown Plants of laſt Year 
out of the Stove by the firſt of March, thereafter 
trim their Roots, give them a Size bigger Pots and 
new Tan; which tranſplanting and taking them 
out of the Stove ſo early, will prevent them from 
flying up into an untimely and aborted Fruit, which 
at this Seaſon, if not tranſplanted and removed into 
the Frames, they are very apt to do, and which 
they will atfo do, notwithſtanding they are in the 
Frames, if freſh Air is not given them upon ever 

Opportunity of good Weather, whereby they will 
not be puſhed and drawn, as is the bad Practice of 
many, 2 will become ſtocky, large, ſtout Plants, 
for a good handſome Crop of Fruit the ſucceeding 
Year, which is the due and beſt Time and Seaſon 
for their ſhewing their Fruits. About the Begin- 
ning of July will be the moſt proper Seaſon for 
looking again over your Plants, and then adhibit 
to them the Culture which has been preſcribed for 


Plants which are to fruit the enſuing Seaſon. If 


from any of the old Plants from which you have 
reaped Fruit, which are very good, you are deſi- 
. rous 
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that Poignancy of Smell and Taſte that t 
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rous to propagate 50 2 of their Good. 
neſs, if it 1s from theſe planted in full Tan, repot 
their old Roots when their Fruit is cut, and fink 
them into new 'Tan, and they will give you plenty 
of Suckers; and if you chooſe Suckers from old 
fruiting Plants in Pots, earth them of new, and 
they will give you many Suckers in the ſame Man- 
ner as the other Plants do. The Feuel I uſed 
was Coal, Peats will do well too, but I do not ap- 
prove of Wood Fires. 

You may have Windows at both the Ends of 
your Stove, of what Figure ſuits your Taſte, or 
according to the Structure of your Stove, not on- 
ly to make it airy and handſome, but alſo to give 
you all the Benefit of the Sun's Rays, which is of 
great Service to your Pine Plants, eſpecially in 
Winter, and in the Spring Months : But if you have 
the Torch Thiſtles or Cereys's in the Stove, you 
muſt have more Wall than Windows, In a Word, 
the whole Directions concerning the Culture of the 
Pine-apples are here given, to have their Fruits 


large, good, early, and in a right Seaſon, viz, -. 


from the Middle of June to the Middle of Sep- 
tember, but no later, for the Rays of the Sun at 
that Time have not Strength enough to give them 

they ought 
to have; and alſo to prevent the Suckers and 
Crowns of the former Year from ſending up ſmall, 
weak, aborted Fruit, the Year after they are taken 
off the Fruit, or from their Mothers, and to cul- 
tivate them in ſuch a Manner as to keep them 
growing to Plant and Leaves only for that Year, 
and to become 4arge, ſtocky and healthy, to ſend 
up a large, ſtrong, well grown Fruit for the Year 
thereaſter, which is the beſt Seaſon in 1 

0 
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mould fruit, excepting the very ſmall Suckers 
which may probably take three Years before they 
ſhew Fruit. This Stove which will ripen annual 
ly 100 good Fruits, with the Frames belonging 
.. thereto, ſhould be placed on the oppoſite Side of 
the Kitchen-garden to that where the Melonry is, 
and about 50 Yards from the Hot-walls, and ei- 
ther within or without the Eſpaliers, as molt ſuits 
your Taſte; obſerving, that the Stoves and Frames 
be ſo placed, that the 'Tan Carts or Waggons can 
come jo near them, as that the Tan may be pur 
into them from the Carts, to ſave the Trouble, 
Time and Expences of wheeling the Tan to the 


Stoves, &'c. That this Stove may have ſome other 


curious Plants beſides . the Pines to adorn it; L 
would propoſe that the Top of the ſecond Flue 
ſhould have an edging of Bricks built upon both 
the Outſides of its Top, one Brick thick, and two 
depth, but not covered above; and betwixt theſe 
Bricks, which muſt be ſet Edge-ways upon one an- 
other, there muſt be laid upon the Bricks which 
cover e er Flue, four Inches of Sand, which 
will be very hot, ſo as the Sand will be like what 
the Chemiſts call a balneum Marie ; the Uſe of 
this Sand, and the Edgings of Bricks is to place 
therein Pots, into which are planted the Zeſt In- 
dian and the Eaſt Indian Melon Thiſtles, the firit 


botanically called Melocactus, and the ſecond ca- 


led botanieally Echinomelocatus: The different 
Varieties of which ſtrange Plants with their Flowers 
and Fruit, will make a moſt beautiful and odd Ap- 
pearance in the Stove. 

I would alſo propoſe, that upon that End of the 


Stove where the Fire Place is, there ſhould be e- 


rected a Shelve of Boards large enough to hold 
* * three 
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three or four large Lewe into which I would pro- 
poſe to plant one Kind of the Torch Thiſtles, bo- 
© tanically called, Cereus minor ſcandens trigonus arti- 
culatus, fructu ſuaviſſimo, leſſer three corner'd 
Torch Thiſtle, with a moſt delicious Fruit, com- 
monly called in Barbadves, T he true prickly Pear, 
which Fruit being as large as a Burgamont Pear, is 
as fine a Fruit as the Pine apple, and of which 
one Year I ripened three. Upon the other End 
of the Stove may be a Shelve of the ſame Dimen- 
ſions for holding as many Pots of another Sort of 
Torch Thiſtle, called botanically, The Cereus mi- 
nor ſcandens polygonus articulatus, leſſer many cor- 
ner'd Torch Thiſtle, which has a charming large 
. odoriferous Flower, which opens about Seven in 
the Evening, and is quite gone by Eight o' Clock 
next Morning. 'The Flowers of this Plant for O- 
dour and Largeneſs ſurpaſs any Flower yet known. 

Theſe Torch 'Thiſtles ſhoot out very long 
Branches, which run alongſt the Walls and Cielings 
of the Stove, upon which, if you lay ſome rough 
Plaiſter Lime, they will, like Ivy, faſten their Roots 
into and proſper the better for it; both theſe and 
all the Kinds of Melon Thiſtles thrive beſt when 
they are planted into Sand, Gravel, and Lime 
Rubbiſh pretty coarſe, and ſhould be f. arivgly wa- 
tered, except in very hot Weather. The Cereus's 
are propagated by Cuttings of their Branches, which 
ſhould be allowed to dry for fourteen Days before 
they are planted, and may then with their Pots 
be funk into a good 'Fan Bed to haſten their Root- 
ing, and this Work ſhould be performed in Zune, 
that they may make good Shoots before Winter 
The Melon Thiftles are propagated either by 
Seeds. which they produce, eſpecially the Echino- 

melocactus; 
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melocactus, or, nd a2 ar of the Mel:caftus's 
are of Purpoſe hurt, ſo as to make them ſend out 
Suckers, which are planted in the ſame Soil as the 
Cereus's or Torch Thiſtles: It is certain, that no 
Plant amongſt the vegetable Tribes hath ſuch a 
ſtrange and odd Appearance as theſe Plants, and 
which merit an uncommon Regard from the curious 
Gardiner. 

Thus J have given my own Practice in the Cul- 
ture of the Pines, I proceed now to treat of the 
other neceſſary Crops which ſhould be in all good 
Kitchen-gardens. 


Strawberries. 


The only Sorts of Strawberries worth cultivat- 
ing in this Country, are theſe: The Virginian or 
Scarlet, the Globe Hautboy, and the greeniſh white 
or the Pine-apple Strawberry, ſo named from the 
Reſemblance the Taſte this Sort has to the Pine- 
apple Fruit, The Culture of all thele Sorts is 
pretty much the ſame; whenever you delign to 
make Plantations of them, the Ground which 
ſhould be a good freſh Loam, ought in September 
preceeding, to be very well trenched, and in Win- 
ter laid up in Ridges to get the Benefit of the 
Storms of Snows and Froſt, and in the Spring Sea- 
ſon thereafter, ſhould be again turned over to 
mould it well; if the Ground is in good Heart, 
do not dung. it, for that encourages the Plants to 
ſend out Suckers and Runners too much, from 
which you will obtain ſcanty Crops and weak 
Fruit. So ſoon as the Mother Plants, from which 
you are to take your Off-ſetts, have done n 
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lay out your Grad 15 * five Feet broad, 
with Alleys one and one half Foot broad, that you 
may therein have full Acceſs to dreſs the Beds and 
the Plants, obſerving to take off for this Plantation 
ſingle Heads only from their Mothers, (but no Run- 
ners, for thoſe would only produce Spawns of Run- 
ners, and no good fruiting Plants) take them off 
and plant the Virginian Kind fourteen Inches ſquare, 
the Hautboy's two Feet, and the Pine Strawberry 
at near the ſame Diſtance, into Pits well watered 
(if dry Weather) and keep them watered mode- 
rately until you perceive they have of new ſtruck 
Root, keep them clear from Weeds whenever they 
appear. By the Beginning of October they will 
have made good Roots, and will ſhew well in this 
Seaſon, clear them again from Weeds and Runners, 
lay up the Earth in the Alleys two Inches deep, 
where let it ly a Fortnight, and then ſpread it on 
the Beds betwixt the Plants with a Spade, and at 
the ſame time cut off their long ſhanked Leaves, 
and this is called Winter dreſſing them. In April 
clear them again from all Weeds and Runners, and 
dreſs the Beds; and when they are in Bloom, if it 
is a dry Seaſon, float them with Water to make 
them ſet their Fruit well, which otherways they 
will not do; and be ſure at this Seaſon to take off 
all their long Strings and Runners, by which Means 
you will have good Crops. 

| Theſe Beds of Strawberries continue good only 
for three Years ; wherefore Perſons who. are fond 
of this Fruit, ſhould make new Plantations of them 
eyery Year for a certain Succeſſion upon the Fai- 
lure of the old Beds. TI alſo obſerve when J wa- 
ter the Hautboy Strawberries, if the Ground and 
the Weather is dry, to lay ſome Wheat-ftraw 9 
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the Ground betwixt the Plants very neatly, upon 
which Straw the Bunches of Fruit Ty; and this 
keeps the Fruit in good Order, and dry, and the 
Ground about theſe Plants moiſt, which in their 
Bloom, and for ſome Time after too, is of Service 
to their fair fruiting, which, in good Years; I have 
had as big as Walnuts, I mean the Fruit of the 
Hautboy Kind. | | 

The firſt Seaſon after planting, you may have a 
Crop of the early Lisbon, or of the Mazagan 
Beans betwixt the Rows ; and when they are done, 
pull up the Haulm and dreſs the Beds, but piant 
no more Beans afterwatds. ' | 

For furniſhing our Kitchen-gardens in this Coun- 
try with whatever is neceſſary, there are ſeveral 
Seedſmen, but the moſt ingenious, and who can be 
depended upon, is Mr: Patrick Drummond, at his 
Shop in the Lawn-market, Edinbutgh, who not only 
knows good Kitchen-garden Seeds, but, during his 
Apprenticeſhip made it his Buſineſs to know every 
Article relating to Seedſmen in the moſt exact Man- 
ner, 


ACATALOGUE of Garden Seeds, Gc. 
Imported and fold by Patrick Drum: | 
mond, at his Shop in the Lawn-market | 


appobex to the Head of Libberton's-wynd, 
:dinburgh, 1754. 


Seeds of Roots, Strasburgh Onion 
| Flanders Onion 


Ortugal Onion Engliſh Onion 
Silver skin'd Onion Welſh Onion 
Red Spaniſn Onion London Leck 


French 


( 


French Leek 

Large Orange Carrot 

Early Horn Carrot 

Engliſh Parſnip 

Dutch Parſnip Swelling 

Early white Garden 
Turnip 

Yellow Turnip - 

French Turnip long 

rooted 


Muſcovy Turnip 


Large whiteField Turnip 


Red top'd Field 'Turnip 

Green top'd Field 'Tur- 

Salſafy 

Scorzonera 

Skirret 06 

Red Beet, or Beetrave 

Shallot 

Garlick 

Rockambole 

Early Salmon Radiſh 

Sandwich Radiſh 

Early London ſhort 
top'd Radiſh 

Turnip Radiſh 

Black Spaniſh Radiſh 

White Spaniſh Radiſh, 


Sallad Seeds, &c. 


Cabbage Lettuce 
Silelia Lettuce 
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Ice Lettuce 

Imperial Lettuce 

White Cos Lettuce, or 
Verſailles Lettuce 

Green Cos Lettuce 

Green Egyptian Cog 
Lettuce | 

Roman Lettuce 

Green Genoa Lettuce 

Capuchine Lettuce 

Brown Dutch Lettuce 

Lamb Lettuce 

CurPd Creſs 

Broad leav'd Creſs 

Common Creſs 

Indian Creſs 

Common Parſley 

Curl'd Parſley 

Dutch Parſley 

Hamburgh Parſley 

French Sorrel 

Candy Sorrel 

Green Purſlain 

Golden Purſlain 

White Muſtard 

Sweet Charvil 

Curl'd Endive 

Broad leav'd Endive cur- 

led | 

Italian Cellery 

Celleriack 

Melons many Sorts _ 

Early Prickly Cucumber 

Short Green Cucumber 

Long 


( 


Long Green Cucumber 

White Turky Cucumber 

Green Turky Cucum- 
ber 

Pompions 


Gourds. 


Seeds of Greens, Le. 


Round Dutch Spinage 
Smooth French Spinage 
Prickly Spinage 
Mountain Spinage 
White Beet or Beet=card 
Green Beet 

Cardoons 

Graveſend Aſparagus 
Dutch Aſparagus 
Engliſh Collyflower 
Italian Collyflower 
White Brocoli 

Purple Brocoli 

Turnip Brocoli 

Early May Cabbage 
Early York Cabbage 
Early Dutch Cabbage 
Red Dutch Cabbage 
Batterſea Cabbage 
Sugar: loaf Cabbage 
Alnwick Cabbage 
Ruſſia Cabbage 

Large Engliſh Cabbage 
Large Scots Cabbage 


Angelica 
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Green Savoys 
Yellow Savoys 
CurPd Colworts 
Boor Cole 

Sea Cole 

Small Kail 
Kilmaurs Kail 


Ruſha curl'd Kail. 


Seeds of Pot. berbs, &c. 


Succory 

Clary 8 
Common Marygold 
Pot Marjoram 
Columbine 


Sweet Marjoram 


Summer Savory 
Winter Savory 
Buſn Baſile 
Sweet Baſile 
5 
ſſo 
999 | 
Balm of Gilead, or Mol- 
davia | 
Common Baulm 
Carduus Benedictus 
Dill 


Common Fennel 


Italian Fennel, or Find- 
chia 


Virginia 
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Virginia Tobacco 
Caraway 
Cummin 


Anniſe 


Coriander 


Fenugreek 


White P OPPYs 


Peaſe and Beans, 


Early Heſſian Hotſpur 


Peaſe 
Early Charleton Hotſpur 
Peale 
Maple Hotſpur Peaſe 
Ormot's Hotſpur Peaſe 
Maſter's Hotſpur Peaſe 
Barn's Hotſpur Peaſe 


Turky Hotſpur Peaſe 


Common Haſting Peaſe 
Dutch Haſting Peaſe 
Eſſex Reading Peaſe 


Nonpareil Peaſe 


White Rouncival Peaſe 
Gteen Rouncival. Peaſe 
Grey Rouncival Peaſe 
Large Marrow-fat Peaſe 


) 


Dwarf Marrow-fat Peaſe 
Spaniſh Morrato Peaſe 
Large Sugar Peaſe 


Crooked Sugar Peaſe 


Crown, or Roſe Peaſe 
Short Dwarf Peaſe 
Long Dwarf Peaſe 
Leadman's Dwarf Peaſe 


Dwarf Sugar Peaſe 


Early Lisbon Beans 

Early Mazagan Beans 

Long Podded Beans 

Turky Beans 

Windſor Beans 

Toaker Beans 

Nonpareil Beans 

Green Genoa Beans 

Early white Dwarf Kid- 
ney Beans 

Large white Dutch Kid- 
ney Beans 

Speckled Kidney Beans 

Black Kidney Beans 

Barbary Kidney Beans 

Oriental Kidney Beans 

Batterſea Kidney Beans 

Canterbury Kidney 
Beans. 


Following the Method of this CATATLOoGuE, I 
ſhall begin with the Culture of the Seeds of ſuch 
Roots as are neceſſary for a good Kitchen-garden, 


and the firſt which preſent themſelves are the Seeds 


of 
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of the Onion ; of which there are theſe four Sorts 
which are beſt for Uſe, viz. 
? aw 


Onions, 


mo, The Strasburgh Onion, 
247, The Silver skin'd Onions. 
3tio, The Welſh Onion. 

47, The Chieves and Eſcallions. 


And alſo I ſhall here inſert the Culture of Shal- 
lots, as they may be attributed for the Poignancy 
of Taſte amongſt the Onion Kind, and of the Gar- 
lick. 

The Strasburgh Onion Seeds ſhould be ſown by 
the Beginning of March, in good rich Kitchen Gar- - 
den Ground, which has been well dugg'd in Sep- 
tember, or in Ofober before; and I would adviſe 
this Ground to be trenched and Jaid up in Ridges 
at the before mentioned Seaſons, that it may reap 
the Benefit of the Snows and Froſts in Winter to 
mould it, and the Dung (which in hot ſandy 
Grounds, ſhould be Cows and welbrotted, or Horſe 
Dung in Clay Soils, and alſo well-rotted) may be 
laid in the Bottoms of the Ridges to rot in ſevere 
Seaſons, and may be delv'd into the Ground in Fe- 
bruary. TI alſo would chooſe to ſow my Onions in 
Beds, and not in Fields, becauſe they may be bet- 
ter weeded, when one ſits in the Furrs of the Beds, 
and may then be better thinned, than if a Perlon 
was 10 go into a Field and ſpoil more of this Crop 
with his Feet, than he can 00 Good to it with his 
Hands or a Hoe. Beſides, there may be Crops in 

the 
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the Furrs of the Bel. in caſe one has but a ſmall 


Garden, as you ſhall ſee moſt proper. 

Theſe Beds may be four, or at moſt five Feet 
broad, and of ſuch Length as the Ground will al- 
low. They muſt be kept conſtantly free from 
Weeds, and at firſt thinn'd to two 33 Bulb 
from Bulb, and afterwards to ſix Inches, as you ſee 
your Onions ſwell in Bigneſs, for the more they 
are thinn'd, the larger they will gror-; and it will 
be Time to pull the Bulbs quite out of the Ground, 
when you perceive the Tops of their Graſs to grow 
yellow and fall, which happens in Auguſt, if they 
are ſown upon ſandy Grounds only; for in Clay 
their Stalks will continue much longer in full Ver- 
dure, and will ſtand upright : Wherefore, if you 
perceive the Onion Bulbs in theſe Grounds do not 
{well well, go over their green Stalks and Graſs 
with your Hands and lay them quite down, which 
mult be done in dry Weather, and this will make 
your Onions ſwell faſt, and in a Month's Time 
they will be ready for lifting quite out of the 
Ground, which Operation muſt alſo be performed 
in dry Weather, and lay them in a Situation where 
they can have plenty of Air and Sun, and they 
will be ready to be houſed in a Fortnight or three 
Weeks thereafter. When they are put into the 
Houſe, let them have Air and be well turned, and 
if you perceive the Necks of the Bulbs thickiſh and 
Bull necked (av the Gardiners term them) twiſt 
them very hard with your Fingers, and this will 
prevent their ſpringing, and, keep them well for 
Winter Uſe; if the Froſt at that Seaſon is very ſe- 
vere, they may be hung up in warm Places in 
Nets, or dry Wheat-ſtraw may be laid over them. 

| ; C 
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The Culture of the Silver skin'd Onion is the 
ſame with the Strasburgh Onion, ſo needs not be 
here repeated ; they have a milder Taſte, and a 
more beautiful Appearance than the Strasburgh 
Onion. 

You may alſo ſow ſome Seeds of the Strasburgh 
Onion about the 12th of July, for Sallads in Win- 
ter, and theſe will ſtand very well in moderate 
Winters for Spring, or even for Winter Uſe, and 
their Culture is the fame as that preſcribed for the 
Summer Crops. Lonly obſerve to give theſe Seeds 
which are ſown at this Seaſon a larger and deeper 
Cuffing, or Cover, than thoſe which are ſown in 
March, otherways the Froſt might take the young 
Plants out of the Ground in Winter, which will by 
this Means be prevented. | 

But there is an Onion tliat is bettet for Spring 
Uſe, and is at preſent little made Uſe of. This is 
the Y/el/ſb Onion which is ſown in Zuly, in Beds 
four Feet in Breadth, and in Length as you pleaſe, 
Give them a good Cover over their Seeds, and in 
ten Days they will appear above Ground, keep theni 
quite clear from Weeds, and by November their 
Leaves will die down entirely, at which Time 
throw up the Earth in the Alleys on the Beds, and 
rake them gently all over. About the Beginning 
of February they will appear again very ſtrong, 
and againſt March will be very fit for all Kitchen- 
uſes : They taſte very ſtrong; if they are too thick, 
you may take up ſome of their Roots the End of 
March, and plant them out into Beds, and if you 
allow them, they will give you good Seeds in Sep- 
tember, and help Roots will continue good in the 
Ground five or fix Years; but it will be proper to 
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make hew Plantations of them once every three 


Years to continue a good Succeſſion of them. 


Chives are propagated by parting their Roots, 
which ſhould be planted in light rich Soil, in Ju- 
Jy or Auguſt, five or ſix ſmall Heads in one Patch, 

F. oot Diſtance every Way, and in Beds or 
Borders four Feet broad, obſerving to keep them 


clear from Weeds, and if you would have them 


early, they muſt have a South-eaſt Aſpect. Here 
they may continue for fome Years, and you may 
make new Plantations of them at Pleaſure ; and 
the fame Method of Culture is to be given the E- 
ſcallion. | | 
Shallots are taken out of the Ground in 7ly, 
when their green Blaues begin to wither, make Uſe 
of their greateſt Heads ; but to increaſe them, you 
mult take their ſmalleſt ſingle Cloves, but not thoſe 
which have Off-ſerts, and being ſure that they have 
good Bottoms for puſhing out their Fibres, plant 
them into Beds of a freſh, rich, ſandy Soil, at fix 
Inches Diſtance, Clove from Clove, about the 


Middle of Augaſt; they will produce fine large 


Heads againſt 7:ly thereafter, obſerving to lift them 
as ſoon as you perceive the Tops of their Blades to 
turn yellowiſh ; do not at any Rate defer planting 
theſe young Buibs until the Spring, and be ſure to 
plant the ſmalleſt fingle oblong Cloves for that Pur- 
pole. Garlick is propagated in the ſame Manner 
but if in May you perceive it inclines to ſpire up 
and ſeed, then twiſt the Tops of the Blades which 
will prevent its ſeeding. 
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Leeks, 


Leeks are cultivated in the ſame Way as Onions, 
and are in the ſame Manner ſown in all Reſpects; 
About the Beginning of July take your largeſt and 
beſt rooted Leek Plants, and having cut off their 
long Blades two Inches, and trimmed their longeſt 
Fibres, plant them into a Piece of rich light Earth, 
made up into four Feet broad Beds, fix Rows in 
a Bed; and by this Means, if they are kept clear 
of Weeds, they will grow very big in their Heads, 
and will be much larger than thoſe which are not 
tranſplanted ; beſides, thinning the Seedlings will 
be of great Uſe to them. Some Perſons ſow Leeks 
and Onions promiſcuouſly, alledging, that when 
the Onions are taken off, the Leeks may remain, 
But this Method is what I would never adviſe ; be- 
cauſe to ſwadd down the Onions in Clay Ground 
to make them bulb well, will prejudge Leeks ſown 
in the ſame Place: For the Operation to make 
the Onions ſwell, muſt be performed with the 
Hand; whereas, if you judge it fit to top your 
Leeks, it muſt be done with a Knife. The Len- 
don Leek I prefer to the French Leek, but you 
may have both Sorts, ; 


Carrots, 


- 


The two Sorts mentioned in Mr, Drummond's 
Catalogue, are what are only cultivated in Gardens 
in this Country, 'There is another Sort which has 

N a whitiſh 


0 
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a whitiſh Root, and is _ weet for Table Uſe, 

but it is not ſown here. 
When you ſow Carrots, take their Seeds and rub 
-them well betwixt your Hands, that they may ſe- 
parate; for by the hairy Subſtance with which 
their Seed Veſlels are covered, they adhere cloſe 
to one another, I chooſe to ſow my firſt Crop of 
Carrots about the Middle of February, upon a Wall 
Border which has been dunged one Year before, to 
have them early; and for this Crop I uſe the early 
horned Carrot. About the 1oth of March J ſowed 
my general Crop of the Orange Carrots in Beds 
four Feet broad, on the Ground which I had uſed 
for my Onions the former Year, having dug it in 
October, and laid it up in Ridges to mould by the 
Winter's Froſts. 1 obſerve to ſow my Carrots alſo 
in calm Weather, and ſometimes put in ſome Seeds 
of Radiſhes and Cabbage Lettuces amongſt them, 
but no other Crops whatever. My laſt ſowing of 
Carrots was about the Middle of July for Winter, 
or. rather for Spring Uſe. In October I take up my 
large Carrots, and cutting off their Tops, I lay 
them into Sand which is dry, in a Place where no 
Froſt can get at them, and makes Uſe of them in 
Winter. It will be requiſite to keep your Carrots 
very clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 
they are too thick, to three, and ſome to five 
Inches, Root from Root, if you would have them 
large; and whenever you take them out of the 
Ground, ridge the ſame, and expoſe it to the Win- 
ter's Froſt, * no Ground keeps Vermin longer 
than that wherein Carrots have been ſown; to kill 
which, I have often mixed the ſame with unſlacked 

Lime, with which, and Winter ridging, I cleared 
—- Þy Ground from the Eggs and Neſts of Vermin, 
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which would otherways have been extremely hurt- 
ful to my ſucceeding Crops. 'The well digging 


of the Ground, allows the Carrot Roots to run 
deep down. 


Parſuips and Beetraves. 


The Dutch ſwelling Parſnip is the beſt Sort for 
the Kitchen Uſe : Their Culture is the fame with 
that of the Carrot ; wherefore it is needleſs to re- 
peat it here, only when you thin them, they muſt 
have more Space than the Carrots. I have often 
ſown red Beets or Beetraves amongſt my Parſnips 
with very good Succeſs ; and ſince I have menti- 
oned the red Beet, they differ in nothing from the 
Culture of the Parſnip, but in this Article, viz. 
If they are ſown in hot dry Land, they fly up and 
ſpire to ſeed in Zune or July, which makes their 
Roots ſmall and ſticky. To prevent which, ſuffer 
them to run up ſix Inches, then cut over the Stalk 
cloſe to the Ground, and hoe up a little Earth to 
the Plant, and their Roots will thereby ſwell con- 
ſiderably, and be fit for Uſe; When I ſow them 
with Parſnips, T only drop a few of their Seeds 
amongſt the Parſnips; and when I ſow them b 
themſelves, I thin them to one Foot, Plant from 


Plant. The beſt Beetrave is the round 'Turnip 
rooted Kind. | 


 Turnipe. 
1 Round white Dutch Turnip early. 


2 Yellow Turnip, 
1 * 3 
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Land, 


1 50 f 
3 Long French Nara or Mu. 
4 Green Dutch Turnip. 


The firſt is what is moſtly uſed in this Country 
for early Crops, and for eating raw in May and June, 
of which People here are very fond, and to have 
them very early is a great Ambition amongſt our 
Gardiners: In ſandy Grounds you may ſucceed 
very well by ſowing them in February, and you 
can pull them in May, and ſo ſoon as they have 
five Leaves, it will be proper to weed them and 
thin them, which is all the Culture they require; 
and the freſher and more Virgin the Earth is, the 
ſweeter and more tender they will be. Thoſe 
I would always chooſe to ſow in Beds four Feet 
broad, which for theſe early Crops are better ma- 
naged than if they are ſown in the Field Manner. 
If the Weather is very dry in March or in April, 
be ſure to give them Water twice in the Week, a- 
bout fix in the Morning only; for was you to wa- 
ter them at Night, the Evening Froſts might kill 
them; and if you was to water them in Sunſhine, 
their Leaves might be ſcorched. If ever you per» 
ceive the black Fly attack them, lay in ſome Lime 
or Bear Chaff below them, and water them well 
at the Hour above mentioned, which will deſtroy 
theſe Vermin effectually. 

In Clay Grounds ſow a few Beds of them pret- 
ty thick, and when you obſerve -them above 
Ground, lay a Matt at Night above them to ſhel- 
ter them from the Froſt, taking this Covering off 
in the Day Time to give them Air, but unleſs it 
be very dry, be ſparing of your Water in theſe 
Soils, and obſerve not to ſow them upon dung'd 
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The ſecond dard, fot belag is from April to 
Auguſt, after which no Turnips ſhould be ſown, 
and then beware of the Harms from black Flies. 

Of the yellow "Turnip you may-have a few 
for Variety, and if they are ſown upon moiſt Ground, 
they eat very well boiled in the Kitchen Way. Bur 
the long French Turnip is the belt for ſeaſoning . 

Soups or Hodge-podge, for two of theſe in ſeaſoning 
will give a higher Flavour than a Dezen of other 
Turnips, though they are neither fit to be eaten 
raw or boiled, but are for taſting Soups, ec. 
Theſe I would not ſow until the Middle of April, 
and as they are not fit for eating, a few of them 
go a great Way. 

The green Dutch Turnip may be fown in the 
Garden, even in the Field Way ;, and as their Cul-. 
ture is the ſame as what is preſcribed for the o- 
ther Sorts, ſuch as weeding and thinning them in 
proper Times, I ſhall not repeat what I have for- 
merly wrote of them. | 

The other Sorts of Turnips mentioned in the 
8 here, are not fo fit for Kitchen- garden 
Vie. 


\- ” 


Salſafy and Scorzonera, 


The Culture of theſe Roots is much the ſame, 
wherefore I ſhall treat of them complexly. The 
beſt Way to have them in Perfection is to ſow their 
Seeds about rhe Middle of March, in Beds four 
Feet broad, and with a Line lay out four Rows 
in this Bed, then ſow two or three Seeds at moſt 
in one Hole, at eight Inches Diſtance, Hole from 
Hole, and cover them, When they come up, keep 

| them 


. 
t dhem very clear from Weeds; and if two or three 
| Roots are too many in one Hole, thin them to one, 
or at moſt two Plants, and be ſure that your Soil 
has been well dug, that their long topt Roots may 
run eaſily down and ſwell well. In October they 
will be fit for Uſe, that is, boil them firſt, then 
{lice them and fry them with Butter and Flour, 
and they will eat well, and are very wholeſome, 
I proceed now to the Culture of Radiſhes. 


1 Early Salmons, 

2 Sandwich, 

3 Short topt early London. 
Turnip. 


5 Black and white Spaniſh. | 


2 The beſt Sort of early Radiſhes is the ſhort topt F| 
bu early London, becauſe it is very hardy, and its ſmall | 
1 Tops do not prejudge any other Crops amongſt | 
which it is ſown, they are ſown at different Sea- 
ſons. If you have a warm ſandy Soil, you may 
ſow them on a Border near a Wall in January or 
the Beginning of February, together with Cabbage 
or Princeſs Lettuce, to have them in March; and 
it will be neceſſary to ſow them from that, until 
1 the Beginning of April once every Fortnight, but 
A excepting the firſt two Sowings they will be better 
W ſown in more open Places, than upon Wall Bor- 
| ders, where they are apt to ſhootand turn ſticky. 
They may be alſo ſown amongſt Carrots, for after 
the Radiſh Crop is gone, the Carrots remain ; and 
in pulling up the Radiſh, you may have an Op- 

| portumty 
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portunity to clear your Carrot Ground of Weeds, 
Some Perſons ſow Radiſhes in Auguſt, to eat them 
in September and October, and ſome ſow them a- 
mongſt their Winter Spinage. | 

The Turnip Radiſhes ſhould be-ſown in Febru- 
ery and March, and as they are hardy, and come 
early, they will be fit for Uſe in April and May, 
but are not good afterwards, being apt to fly up 
and ſhoot; and I would always chooſe to ſow this 
Sort by itſelf, The Ground where all Radiſhes 
are ſown, ought to be very well trenched; and 
immediately before ſowing, to have a deep Spad- 
ing, that their Roots may have full Scope to run 
down, otherways they cramp and ſtunt, and are 
good for nothing. 

The Sandwich or Princes Radiſh, and the early 
Salmon Radiſh are both ſeminal Varieties, and re- 
quire the ſame Culture with theſe here aboye men- 
tioned. The Salmon Sort is named fo, from its 
Colour like Salmon. 

The two Kinds of Spaniſh Radiſhes muſt be 
ſown each Sort by themſelves, for the white are 
eaten in October, and the black are eaten in Win- 
ter. Sow them upon middling Kitchen-garden 
Ground, which muſt be firſt trenched, and at ſow- 
ing Seaſon well ſpaded, to allow their Roots to 
aple well; amongſt them you may ſow a few of 
the brown Dutch, and Capuchine Lettuces, which 
may afterwards be tranſplanted into proper Places, 
where they are to ſtand for Good. Theſe Radiſhes 


ſhould be lifted in November, and preſerved in Sand 


DP  Sturrets, 


41 


Shirrets, 


The Skirret is one of the beſt Roots we have 
in the Kitchen-garden, and it is now ſcarce in the 
Markets, becauſe the Culture of them by Neglect 
or Ignorance of our Kitchen-gardiners is deſpiſed. 
My Method of cultivating this Root was thus: 

I ſowed their Seeds in the Beginning of March, 
on a moiſt rich Soil, e. ridged and dreſt it fine 
in October, that the Winter's Froſt might mould 
it) on Beds five Feet broad, and making Holes 
fix Inches Diſtance every Way, I therein dropt 
foyr Seeds at two Inches Diſtance, Seed from 
Sced, covering them up, and obſerved to keep 
them very free from Weeds ; after they came up, 
if the Spring or Summer was. very dry, I wa- 
tercd theſe Plants plentifully ; but if any of them 
attempted to run or fly up to Seed, I cut them 
down to within two Inches of the Ground, and 
laid ſome of the Earth in the Alleys, finely-made 


by a i aa upon the Top of the Beds, that being 


a ſure Way to keep their Roots growing and cool, 
which is the beſt Method to make their Roots 
tender; their Leaves fail in Oclober, when putting 
a Piece of Stick into each Hole, as an Index where 
to find their Roots as their Leaves are gone, 
that in taking them up with a Spade, their 
Roots may not be bruifed, you may uſe them 
as Occaſion offers; for if you take them out 
of the Ground any Time before you uſe them, 
they ſhrivel and ſoon become good for nought. In 
great Frpſts you may cgyer the Beds with a good 


Coat of Litter, and making your wooden Indexes 
f | | longer, 
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longer, ſo as to be above the Litter, when you re- 
move it, you can eaſily find the Roots whenever 
you want them. 

Theſe Plants are likeways propagated from the 
Off. ſetts of their Tops, but the Roots of thoſe were 
ſo ſticky and ſmall withal, that I would never ad- 


vile any Perſon to propagate them in that Manner. 


Lettuces, The following are the beſt Sorts 2 


1 Cabbage. 

2 Sileſia; 

D Imperial. 

4 Ice. 3 
5 White Cos, or Verſailles Upright. 

6 Aleppo. 

7 Brown Dutch. 

8 Capuchine. 

9 Prince's Lettuces. 

IO Egyptian green Cos Lettuce, nf nes 
which is the beſt Lettuce yet known, for all Uſes, 
and is hardy, 


There are ſeveral other Kinds of Lettuces in the 
Catalogue, but thoſe here mentioned, are the belt 
Aſſortments either for Sallads or for the Kitchen 
- Uſe: Wherefore I ſhall confine myſelf to treat of 

the Culture of theſe here mentioned only. 

For Winter Uſe I would ſow the Cabbage, Ca- 
Ei and brown Dutch, the Beginning, the 

iddle, and the End of Auguſt, but no later; for 
thoſe Lettuces which are — the Beginning of 
. Auguſt, will cabbage before November ; but if 
ſtrong Froſts come on, they will rot entirely, - | 
6221 Whats 


Seaſon, (I mean in Aug 
the End of September tran 
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what are ſown the Middle or End of the Month, 
will not cabbage before the End of March, or the 
firſt ten Days of April. Some Perſons ſow at this 


) the Ice Lettuce, and 


plant them upon a Bor- 


der very near a Wall, where they will remain ſafe 
if the Winters are mild. But in April tranſplant 
theſe Ice Lettuces into a rich Border, and in ſix 
Weeks they will cabbage and bring fine Heads the 
Beginning of March, and once every Fortnight, 
until the End of April you may ſow Cabbage, Si- 
leſia, Imperial, Aleppo and Ice, and the Egyptian 
green Cos Lettuces: And when the Ice or Cos 
Lettuces have eight or ten Leaves, tranſplant them 
into a good, rich Piece of Ground, eighteen Inch- 


es Plant from Plant, w 


here water them until they 


have taken new Root, and when you perceive them 
in the Hearts, tye them up with a Baſs 
twiſted, and they will blench and cabbage far bet- 
ter and firmer than thoſe which are not tranſplant- 
ed, as I have often experienced : Many D 
ſow their Lettuces amongſt their Onions, but this 
1 would never adviſe, as it does harm to both 
Crops, eſpecially to the upright white Yerſailles 
Lettuce, which infallibly rots by this Management. 
Lamb Lettuce or Valerianella may be ſown in 
Auguſt in a Bed of good Kitchen-garden Ground; 
if you dclay to ſow them until the Spring, they 
will not come above Ground until the Spring fol- 


cloſing 


lowing 


: However, keep 


theſe Beds clear from 


Weeds; and altho' they do not appear the firſt 


| Year, they will come the ſecond in great Plenty. 
The Aleppo Lettuce is only valued for its fine 
ſpotted Leaves, which make a pretty Variety a- 
mongſt other Lettuces, The green Egyptian Let- 


ruce 
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tuce is the beſt Sort yet known, its Culture is the 
ſame as the Yerſailles, or white Cos Lettuce. 


Creſſes. 


1 The Common. 
2 The Curl'd. 

3 The broad leav'd. 
4 The Indian. 


The three firſt Sorts, if deſired very early, may 
be ſown upon moderate Hot-beds, and in the 
Spring they may be ſown upon Beds well expo- 
ſed to the Sun, where they may be cut when young, 
obſerving to ſow them in Drills, and to ſow the 
curPd and broad leav'd Sorts at a greater Diſtance 
than you do the common Sort, that their Leaves 
may not be crowded, which wouid rot the Plants. 

The Indian Creſs may be put into Holes in Beds, 
with your Finger in April, at eighteen Inches, 
Hole from Hole: Their Flowers are uſed in Sal- 
lads, and their Seeds, when young gather'd, make 
an excellent Pickle. | 


Parſley or Apium. 


1 Common. 
2 Curl'd. 

3 Dutch. 

4 Hamburgh, 
F Celeri. 

6 Celeriac, 


(uns 


The Culture J adhibited to theſe Plants, was fo far 
out of the common Methods uſed with them, that! 
cannot omit being particular upon this Article. Moſt 
'Gardiners ſow the common Sort in Drills in Febru. 

ary, whereby the Plants are very thick, andare crowd- 
ed upon one another, in ſuch a Manner as to be 
uite uſeleſs for theſe Purpoſes for which they are 
13 which is, that the Plants be well fur- 
niſhed with Leaves, which can never be in Drill- 
ways ſowing. Wherefore it was my Practice to 
ſow theſe Seeds very thin about the Middle of Fe- 
bruary, in a good open Spot of Ground; and if I 
thought them too thick, I thinn'd them to four 
Inches, Plant from Plant, or more, keeping them 
clear of Weeds, by which Means they had twenty 
Leaves for one they have in Drill-ways ſowing, 
their greateſt Beauty conſiſting in the Nair of 
their Leaves. 
The curl'd Sort is cultivated the ſame Way, but 
if you leave it ſix Inches, Plant from Plant, its 
fine curled Leaves will make a noble Appearance 
for garniſhing Diſhes, or any other Uſe, obſerving 
alſo not to allow it to run up to Seed which kills 
it, when otherways you may preſerve it in grand 
Leaf and Beauty for three Years after ſowing. 

The Dutch Parſley, as well as the Hamburgh, are 
only valuable for their Roots, which boiled in 
Broth are Catholicons againſt Decays of any Kind, 
they are cultivated in the ſame Manner as Carrots 
are, but be ſure to hoe and thin the Plants to five 
Inches ſquare, and keep them .clear from Weeds, 
their Roots will be fir for Uſe in Auguſt, and will 
continue good until March, if they are ſown up- 

on a good, rich, light Soil, N 
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T eould not omit here treating of the Celeri, 


and the Celeriac, as they come under the botani- 
cal Name of Apium, as well as the Parſleys, and 
of ſome new Methods I uſed to cultivate them by. 


The beſt Seaſon for ſowing early Celeri is the 
Middle of February, upon a moderate Hot-bed under 
a framed Glaſs, or under a Bell, covering the Seeds 
very thin, and watering the Earth which you put 
above the Dung ſix Inches thick, in order to make 
the Seeds germinate the ſooner. In about five 
Weeks after ſowing, the young Plants will appear 
above Ground, and if the Weather be good, they 
muſt have all Air in the Day Time, and at Night 
they ſhould be only covered with a Matt; and if 
it is a dry Scaſon, you ſhould give them Water 
twicea Week, When they have five or fix Leaves, 
you ſhould plant them out into a Nurſery Bed at 
one Inch Diſtance, Plant from Plant, and ſhade 
them and water them, until you perceive that they 
have of new taken Root ; good freſh Garden Earth 
will do well for this Nurſery Bed. In the mean time 
in March, and until the Middle of April you may 
ſow Celeri and Celeriac upon Beds in the open 
Ground, but no later than April, as the Celeri you 
have planted out into the Nurſery Beds in May, will 
be large the latter End of Zune, you may take 
off the largeſt Plants, and having made Ridges in 
a Picce of Ground which has been well dung'd the 
March before, and upon which you may have 
ſown the earlieſt Crop of Letruces; and after-they 
are off, make Ridges from North to South of Length 
as you pleaſe, and four Feet, Ridge from Ridge, 
which muſt be two Feet in Depth, and well 
wrought at Bottom, that the Fibres of the Celeri 
may have full Scope to run and play at * 
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by which Means they will have large Roots, In 
three Weeks after.planting they will begin to turn 
large, and their Leaves and Stocks advancing gra- 
dually, and together, (by which I mean that they 
are not ſhooting or ſpiring in a Hurry) it will be 
proper to lay Earth to the under Part of the Plants, 
bur it muſt be done always in dry Weather, and 
upon no Account whatever muſt you make this 
Operation when it is wet Weather, or when the 
Earth is wet, for by this Means your Celeri would 
rot, or the Part you deſire to be well and cleanly 
blanched, would canker, ſpot, and become flicky, 
hard, ill flavoured, and good for nought. Obſerve 
alſo that the Roots of your Celeri are to be earth- 
ed only within one Inch or two of the Tops of 
their Hearts; which, if you was to cover all at 
once, would infallibly rot and choak the Plants ; 
wherefore, as their Stalks grow, you are to earth 
them up in the Manner here propoſed, which will 
make them have fine, large, broad, and well coloured 
Stalks, to eat criſpand tender ; if you obſerve any 
of the Plants to hoot or fly up to ſhew their Seed 
Veſſels, theſe may be uſed for Soups, but not to be 
uſed in Salladings ; and by November the ſhot Plants 
of theſe early, as well as of the latter Crops ſhould 
be pulled out; for on the Approach of Froſt they 
rot, and are very apt to infe& the neighbouring 
ſound Plants, nor are you at once to earth up your 
Celeri, but as it grows, and by Degrees. 

To have Celeri extremely —— ] uſed the fol- 
lowing Method with which I found it to ſucceed 
extremely well, and I diſcovered it by the follow- 
ing Accident. - 5 

T had ſome Celeri Plants for which there was 
no Demand in the Kitchen, which ſtood and * 
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ed and ſeeded very well in the Ridges, and obſerving 
that ſome of the Seeds had been ſhaken when they 
were ripe in September, I raked over the Ground 
and covered the Seeds: By the End of October the 
young Plants came up, and there happening a pret- 
| ty mild Winter, few or none of theſe young Plants 
| ſuffered, but held out very well ; and by the Mid- 
dle of March J tranſplanted them into a good; rich 
| Nurſery Bed, and ſhading them, and watering them, 
| | until I perceived them of new growing, I kept 
them clear of Weeds, and they grew ſtocky and 
| | Jarger than the Plants which were ſown that Spring, 
However fearing, if they were too<foon ridged, 
| they might fly, and become rampiſh and ſticky » 
| , The End of May L again planted them out into a ſe- 
| | cond Nurſery Bed, ſhading and watering them ag 
in the firſt Bed, when TI ridged them in Zuly and 
| Auguſt, and never had ſuch large, tender, well 
Wo blanched Celeri as that was, not'one in a hundred 
Plants offering to fly, this Experiment I tried 
| ſeveral Times with the ſame. Succeſs ; ſure L 
| am, that if many of our Kitchen-garden Seeds were 
ſown in Autumn, we would have more Succeſs 
55 with them, than when they are ſown in the Spring, 
for they form good Roots in Autumn when the 
Weather in Winter is mild; whereas they are 
| hurried up by the Sun in the Spring and Summer, 
| without forming ſufficient Roots or Fibres, to main- 
tain in Vigour what is above the Ground. Celeri- 
ac 1s uſed the ſame Way. 


Sorrel, 


The French or round leav'd Sorrel is the beſt of 
all the Kinds, it is propagated from Sceds ſown in 


Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, or from Slips es at one and one half 

* Feets Diſtance ſquare, Plant from Plant, (as it is a 
great Runner) in a good middling Soil, and in an 
open Situation, or upon a South-eaſt aſpected Wall, 
to have it early. In Summer when you perceive 
the Plants running up to ſeed, ſuffer them to run 
three Inches high, and then cut them cloſs down, 
by which Means the Plants will in Autumn puſh 
out new Leaves and new Heads for new Plantati- 
ons. 

The great broad leav'd Sorrel comes earlier than 
the French, and ſhould be cultivated in the ſame 
Manner, with this Difference, that it muſt have 
more Space as the Leaves are larger. 


Purſlain. . — 


Both the green and golden Purſlains are equally 
good for Uſe, although the green is preferred by 
the Market Gardiners. To have it 8 you may 
ſow it upon a moderate Hot bed, about the End 
of May you may tranſplant it into a rich Bed in the 
open Ground, whereby it will grow very large, 
and therefore be planted at half a Foot Di- 
ſtance, Plant from Plant. In May you may alſo 
ſow it in the open Ground, where it will be fit 
for Ule fix Weeks after ſowing; in dry Weather 
it requires to be well watered ; and before you 
ſow it, water the Ground well, then ſow your 
Seeds thin, and afterwards putting on a thin Cuf- 
fin, rake the Ground, and water it in dry Wea- 
ther, until you obſerve the young Plants are above IF 
Ground. : | 6 
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White Muſtard, 


The Seeds of this Plant are ſown in December 
or January upon Hot-beds, ſo that in a Month af- 
ter ſowing they are ready to cut, which is beſt 
when the Plant has two, or at moſt three Leaves, 
for if they have more, they are by far too ſtrong, 
You may ſow them thick in Drills upon the Border 
of a South aſpected Wall pretty thick, where you 
may have them ready to cut for young Sallading in 
March, and in April, until Lettuces and other Sal- 
lads come in. 


Sweet Chervil 


Should be ſown in Autumn, immediately after the 
Seeds are ripe in a moiſt ſhady Spot of the 
Garden, where it will thrive better than in any o- 
ther Expoſure, and if you hinder it to ſeed, it will 
continue for ſome Years. 


Endive, 


The curPd Sorts are only fit to be cultivated 
in Kitchen-gardens : The proper Seaſons for ſow- 
ing are betwixt the 2oth of Zune and the 12th 
of Auguſt, upon a Bed of good Kitchen-garden 
Ground; when the Plants have got five or fix 
Leaves, ey ſhould be 5 into a Spot of 

ood well dug Earth at fourteen Inches Diſtance, 

lant from Plant, and ſhould be well watered 4 

U 


3 
til they begin to grow again, and when you per- 
ceive they have got a good Number of Leaves, take 
ſome Baſs Matt. Threeds, and with one Hand gather- 
ing up the outer Leaves, be careful to diſpoſe the in. 
ner Leaves regularly, and tye them all up near the 
Tops of the Plants, and in three Weeks Time you 
will perceive the Plants to be blanched and for Uſe; 
they at this Time will ſend out, or rather burſt 
out their inmoſt white Leaves below the tying of 
the Baſſes, whereby you will know, that all their 
| Hearts and inner Leaves are well blanched, and 

are fit for Uſe. | 

There is another Method of blanching Endive, 
which is uſed for Winter and Spring blanching of 
it, 912. In dry Weather lift your Endive Plants, 
and with a round headed Dibble plant them into the 
Sides of the Ridges of good, rich, well dug Earth, 
which are made ſloping Side-ways to the Sun, co- 
vering the Plants in ſuch a Manner, as that their 

Tops are only above Ground, whereby the Plants 
will be ſecured from Froſt, and the Rain will by 
the {loping of the Ground, run off, in three Weeks 
the Plants will be ſufficiently blanched for Uſe, but 
do not keep long : Wherefore it will be reaſonable 
to be planting thus at every ſeaſonable Opportuni- 
ty, during the cold Seaſons, and in very hard Wea- 
ther I have kept this blanched Endive amongſt 
Earth and Sand in the Houſe, for four Weeks at- 
ter it has been quite blanched. 

Of Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds and Pompions 
J have treated fully, when writing of the Melonry 
and Hot-beds ſuitable for a good Kitchen-garden. i 
therefore proceed in the Order of Mr. Drummond's 
Catalogue to treat of cd 
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until the 
bave Demands for it, upon moiſt Ground, to kee 
it from runhing to Seed, to which both theſe Sorts 
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Spi nage. 
The beſt Sorts are: 


1 The prickly for Winter Uſe. And, 
2 The broadeſt leav'd for Summer Uſe. $4 


The moſt proper Time for ſowing the prick] 
ſmall leav'd Spinage for Winter Uſe, is from the 


ꝛzothof Juh, to the 12th of Auguſt, and I would fow 


it in Drills, rather as in the Field Way, becauſe it is 
much eaſier cleared of Weeds ; this Sort may have 
ſome of its largeſt Leaves cropt off in October and 
November, and may be uſed through the Winter, 


but muſt be then cut ſparingly ; for if it is cut too 


much, or too near the Stocks, it will be in Hazard 
to be rotted by ſevere Froſts in January and in Fe- 
bruary ; wherefore ule it gently, and it will conti- 
nue good until May, that the large leav'd Spinage 
ſucceeds to it. Take Care in ſowing it that your 
Ground be not too dry, for in very dry Weather 
in Autumn, it will come up with the Seed-veſſels on 
its Tops, whereby it will be good for nothing; 
nor ſhould it be ſown on too moilt Ground, where- 
by in Winter it might periſh by Wet and Cold. 
The Summer Spinage you may ſow the End 
of February, and from that Time every Fortnight 
eginning or Middle of April, as you 


are very apt to fly up. Amongſt the Spring Spi- 
nage you may fow a few early ſhort topt London 
Radiſhes, and you muſt thin it well on account of its 


large 


1 
large Leaves, in ſach a Manner, that the Leaves 
do not interfere with one another, ten Inch- 
es Diſtance, Plant from Plant, will be enough of 
Space for the large leav'd Spinage. The Seeds of 


the largeſt Kinds of Spinage are ſmooth, whereby 


they are diſtinguiſhed from the Winter prickly ſmall 
leav'd Sort. | 
Beets. 
Of which there are two Sorts : 
1 Green Beet. 
2 White Beets with a large Stalk, commonly 


called Beet Chard or Swils Beet. 


The Red Beet or Beetrave I have formerly 


treated of. ä 


The green Beets ſhould be ſown in March, on 

a moiſt Piece of Land well dug, but not over rich; 
and the better the Soil is wrought, the more Li- 
berty the Roots will have to ſwell, and produce 
larger Leaves by far, than thoſe Roots which are 
cramped in an unwrought Soil. The Leaves are 
a good and wholeſome Pot-herb, and their natural 
Bitterneſs may be cured by blanching or ſteeping 
them in Water before they are uſed : If they are 
ſown too thick, they muſt be well thinn'd ; and if 
ou ſow, or rather drop them amongſt Carrots, the 
trer will your Crops be; for the Carrots being 
drawn off in Summer, the Beets will remain, and 
be much the better that the Ground is ſtirred about 
them, by clearing off the Carrot Crop, provided 


you then rake over the Ground, and you may ” 
| 0 


= 3 1 

ſo plant in ſbe-Cfoudd a Magde Crop of Savoys 

for Winter and Spring Uſe. | 
Jou may ſow at the ſame time your Crop of Beet- 
chard, thinning and cultivating them in the ſame 
Manner, and they will do very well ; but obſerve, 
that as the Beet-chards are only valued for their large 
flat Stems, not to ſuffer them to run up to Stems 
the firſt Summer, but cutting their Stems quite 
down, their Roots will be thereby much ſtronger 
to ſend up large, flat, broad Stems the ſecond 
Year, which in Soups, or fryed by themſelves 
make a delicate Diſh, but they are more proper 
for Soups, in which, by their eaſy diſſolving, they 
make a very agreeable Ingredient, adding a delicate 
oily Subſtance not to be imitated by any other 
Herb I know. Wherefore it is neceſſary to ſow 
theſe Seeds every Year, that the Kitchen may have 
a conſtant Supply. 


Chardoons or Prickly Cinara. 


Theſe Kitchen Plants are not uſed commonly a- 
mongſt our Kitchen-gardiners here; but as there are 
ſome Gentlemen, whoſe Gardiners cultivate them 
for the Uſe of their Maſters Tables, I ſhall give 
them my own Practice, by which I had them very 
good, and of great Length and Size, in which their 
Excellency conſiſts. The beſt Time to 'fow them 
is in March, upon good, rich, light Earth, which 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and ſo ſoon as the 
Plants come up they ſhould be well watered : When 
they have five Leaves, prepare Beds of the ſame 
Conſiſtence of Earth with that wherein they were 
ſown, and therein tranſplant them from the or 

| cas 
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large Leaves, in ſuch a Manner, that the Leaves 
do not interfere with one another, ten Inch- 
es Diſtance, Plant from Plant, will be enough of 
Space for the large leav'd Spinage. The Seeds of 
the largeſt Kinds of Spinage are ſmooth, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the Winter prickly ſmall 
leav'd Sort, | 


Beets. 
Of which there are two Sorts : 


1. Green Beet. 
2 White Beets with a large Stalk, commonly 
called Beet Chard or Swiſs Beet. 


The Red Beet or Beetrave I have formerly 
treated of. ä 

The green Beets ſhould be ſown in March, on 
a moiſt Piece of Land well dug, but not over rich; 
and the better the Soil is wrought, the more Li- 
berty the Roots will have to ſwell, and produce 
larger Leaves by far, than thoſe Roots which are 
cramped in an unwrought Soil. The Leaves are 
a good and wholeſome Potcherb, and their natural 
Bitterneſs may be cured by blanching or ſteeping 
them in Water before they are uſed : If they are 
ſown too thick, they muſt be well thinn'd; and if 

ou ſow, or rather drop them amongſt Carrots, the 

tter will your Crops be; for the Carrots being 
drawn off in Summer, the Beets will remain, and 
be much the better that the Ground is ſtirred about 
them, by clearing off the Carrot Crop, provided 


you then rake over the Ground, and you may 1 
0 
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ſo plant in the Ground a ſtraggling Crop of Savoys 
for Winter and Spring Uſe. 

AI ou may ſow at the ſame time your Crop of Beet- 
chard, thinning and cultivating them in the ſame 
Manner, and they will do very well; but obſerve, 
that as the Beet-. chards are only valued for their large 
flat Stems, not to ſuffer them to run up to Stems 
the firſt Summer, but cutting their Stems quite 
down, their Roots will be thereby much ſtronger 
to ſend up large, flat, broad Stems the ſecond 
Year, which in Soups, or fryed by themſelves 
make a delicate Diſh, but they are more proper 
for Soups, in which, by their eaſy diſſolving, they 
make a very agreeable Ingredient, adding a delicate 
oily Subſtance not to be imitated by any other 
Herb I know. Wherefore it is neceſſary to ſow 
theſe Seeds every Year, that the Kitchen may have 
a conſtant Supply. 


Chardeons or Prickly Crnara. 


Theſe Kitchen Plants are not uſed commonly a- 
mongſt our Kitchen-gardiners here; but as there are 
ſome Gentlemen, whoſe Gardiners cultivate them 


L for the Uſe of their Maſters Tables, I ſhall give 
them my own Practice, by which I had them very 
| 


good, and of great Length and Size, in which their 
Excellency conſiſts, The beſt Time to ſow them 
is in March, upon good, rich, light Earth, which 
mould be kept clear from Weeds, and ſo ſoon as the 
Plants come up they ſhould be well watered : When 
they have five Leaves, prepare Beds of the ſame 
Conſiſtence of Earth with that wherein they were 
ſown, and therein tranſplant them from the Seed 


Beds 
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Beds at one Foot Diſtance, Plant from Plant, and 
water them well until you perceive them of new 
growing, laying up the Earth to their lower Parts, 
as you do to Cabbages to make them ſtocky, and 
clearing them from Weeds, they may remain here 
until the Middle or the latter End of June. 

Then prepare a Piece of rich ſandy Earth, and 
lay it up in Ridges as you do for Celeri, at fix 
Feet Diſtance, Ridge from Ridge, and two Feet 
deep ; obſerve, that the Bottoms of theſe 
Ridges be well dug, ſo as the Roots of the Plants 
may have full Play. 'Theſe Cardoons will be fit 


to be blanched by the 12th of Auguſt, which 


ſhould be thus done: In dry Days prepare ſome 
Wheat Straw Ropes, which are better than Hay or 
any other Straw, gather up their Leaves in a re- 
gular Manner, obſerving not to bruiſe or break 
them, tye the Ropes round to within fix Inches of 
their Tops when the Plants are quite dry, and a- 
bove chele Rope-tyings, bank up the Earth at that 
Time as far-.as they are tied, but no farther, in 
caſe you choak the Plants and rot them; and as 
they grow long, tye and earth them as Occafion 
offers. I have had them of blanched Stems three 
Feet long, and ſometimes more. The earlieſt 
Cardoons will be blanched for Uſe in October, and 
will continue to December, if the Froſt do not rot 
them; and in ſevere Froſt they may be houſed 
with other Kitchen Stuff. I cannot omit in this 
Place to take Notice of the Culture of the 


Artichokes, 


The only good Artichoke cultivated now in Gar- 
dens, is that Sort called the red Artichoke, which 
: in 


16 d 

is better than the £3 Kind, has larger Bottome, 

and eats much ſweeter. I ſhall therefore treat of 

them, although their Culture will very well agree 

with the other Kind: But my Practice in the Culture 

of theſe Plants being fo different from that uſed by 

the Gardiners here, I muſt be exculed to give very 

particular Directions in this Article, whereby their 

Fruits may be continued from June, (or even from 

May in ſome Seaſons) until October, and which 

cannot be obtained, but by making annually new 

Plantations of Artichokes, which ſhould be perform» 

ed in this Manner. In October before you intend 

to plant your Artichokes, lay out a Spot of Ground 

ſufficient to contain the Quantity you deſign to 

lant, four Feet. Row from Row, and three Feet, 

lant from Plant: Trench the Ground very well, 

and ridging it, let it ſo remain until February, then 

put into it a good Quantity of very old wellroned 

Dung, and mix all well together, obſgrving to break 

all Clods of Earth or Dung ſo well, that there may 

* be no Coheſion or Stops in the Dung or Earth, to 

> hinder the Play of the Fibres of the Artichoks 

Plants at any Seaſon, for theſe muſt always have 

| full Space, that their Roots may be at Liberty, 

otherways your Crops will not do according to 

your Wiſh. About the Middle of March, take off 

the beſt Off-ſetts from your Artichoke Plants, and 

thoſe only which have Fibres at them, and which 1 

are well formed of themſelves, and are ſtocky, | 
which you may know by taking away the Earth 
from about your old Plants, and feeling theſe Sucks 
ers or Off-fetts with your Hands, that they can ealſt- 
ly, and without wounding them or the Mother 
Plants, be taken off, Nor would I choole fuch 
Suckers which have fruited, becauſe the Roots of 

Y thoſe 


F 
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thoſe are ſticky, * do they produce ſuch large 
Fruit as younger Suckers do, I mean ſuch, whole 
Roots cut criſp and tender. | A 
If your Suckers have come from a diſtant Gar- 
den, and before being planted, have lain by for 
| ſome Time, I would adviſe to waſh their Roots 
well, and before planting, let them ly four or fix 
Hours in Water before they are put into the 
Ground, this will refreſh them much, and will 
prepare them for ſtriking Root ſoon. Plant at the 
Diſtances above ſpecified, watering them well un- 
til you perceive them of new growing; betwixt 
their Rows you may have a Crop of Spinage and 
Radiſhes, or a few Collyflowers, but no other Crops ; 
| and in Auguſt and September they will produce you 
1 — handſome Fruit, which, when you cut, be ſure to 
| take down their Stalks allo to within two Inches 
of the Ground; for nothing makes a ſtronger Plant, 
nor more early Fruit the enſuing Seaſon, than 
cutting quite down theſe Stalks after you have ga- 
thered the Fruit; and I have'often cut over the 
Stalks and Fruit of my young Artichokes, ſome 
ſmall Space of 'Time after they appeared, that the 
Plants might ftrengthen themſelves for a good Crop 
the enſuing Year; and in this Part of my Practice 
I had great Succeſs, eſpecially where my Plants 
were weak, which often produced Fruit before 
ſtronger Plants. | 
About the twenty-fifth of October, J cut off the 
largeſt and longeſt Leaves of my Artichokes to 
within ſix or eight Inches of the Earth, and digging 
the Surface of my Ground, I laid it up about the 
Plants in the Manner as you do when you trench 
Ground; and if you apprehend that this Earth is 
not rich enough, you may in the Bottom of, theſe 
Trenches 
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Trenches lay the " of 3 oldeſt and beſt 


rotted Hot- beds, but by no Means lay new Dung 
or Litter near your Plants, as is the bad Practice 
of many; for this landing up your Artichokes, 
will defend them very well from all Winter Froſts, 
and the old Dung may in the Spring be dug into 
the Ground to enrich it, and to e the 
Plants in ſuch a Manner as you may depend upon 
very good Crops. I alſo tried an Experiment with 
my Artichokes, which I cannot omit inſerting here, 
and with which I had moſt extraordinary Succeſs, 
In June and in July J gathered a good Quantity of 
Sea-ware, and mixed the ſame with freſn Earth, and 
about a fourth Part of old Dung, and a ſmall Quan- 
tity of good Lime, ſuch as the Farmers uſe to their 
Wheat-land ; and toſt up the whole into a Midding, 
turning it over once every Fortnight or three 
Weeks, that it might ferment, mix and rot well, 
ſo as to be fit to land up my Plants the End of 
October, and the Spring following I digged this 
Compoſt down amongſt the Earth wherein my 
Artichokes were planted, whereby I had ſome 
extraordinary large Bottoms to my Fruit ; but as 
this Method of dunging theſe Plants cannot be uſed 
but near the Sea Coaſts, IL have already propoſed 
another Method of dunging them, but 1 would 
never dung my Artichoke-land but once in three 
Years. | 

When you ſmooth your Ground betwixt theſe 
Plants in March, it will be proper firſt to remove 
the Earth about them with a Spade from their 
Roots, and with your Hand take off all the Off-ſerts 
or Eyes from their Roots, leaving at moſt two good 
ones only for Fruit; and if any more appear above 
Ground afterwards, pull them up, and obſerve ne- 
ver 


_— 
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ver to allow more than one Fruit to continue up- 
on a Stalk, and when you cut your Fruit, cut 
down the Stalk cloſe to the Ground at the ſame 
time. This was my Practice in the Culture of Ars 
tichokes, wherewith J ſucceeded ſo well, that had 
my Fruit been brought to Market, I could have 
had three Shillings per Dozen, when others were 
ſold at one Shilling per Dozen. If your Artichokes 
are weak in the Spring, bill them up with rich 
Earth, and they will recover. I proceed to treat 
of | 


Aſparagus, 


In courſe of Mr. Drummond's Catalogue. Theſe 
Seeds we purchaſe from the Seedſman I mentioned 
are very good, as he gets them from Graveſend 
near London, where they have very fine Graſs: 


- When you have provided yourſelf with the Seeds, 


lay out a Spot of rich Garden Jight Earth, into 
Beds five Feet broad, and an Alley of one and a 
halt Feet in Breadth. Take your Seeds one Day 
before you ſow them, and put them into a Veſſel 
with Water, and what are good will ſink to the 
Botrom, and what are busky and empty will ſwim, 
which may be thrown away ; then take your Line, 
make five or ſix Rows in this Bed, and therein drop 
your Seeds, three by three, at balf an Inch Diſtance, 
covering them with an Inch and one half of Earth, 
and keep them quite clear from Weeds during the 
Summer; and F, April and May prove very dry, 
give them a little Water. In October when you 


1 their Straw or Haulm turn yellow, cut it 


own, and laying two Inches of the Earth from 


the 


e 


1 
* 
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the Alleys on them, cover the ſame in November 
with three Inches of well rotted old Dung, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from injuring the Crowns of theſe 
young Plants, | 
At this Seaſon, in ſome well expoſed Part of the 
Garden, trench a Spot of freſh light Earth, two 
Spading and one Shovel deep, and ridge it up to 
receive the Benefit of the Winter Snows and Froſt: 
Provide yourſelf at the ſame time with a good 
Quantity of old well rotted Dung, which if it is 
not ſo well rotted as you could wiſh, one Winter 
will perform that Work, provided it is weil ſpread 
and wrought in that Seaſon, which is the moſt 
proper for rotting all Sorts of Manure, 
About the tenth of March, open your Ground 
again, and at the Bottom of each Trench or Bed, 
whereon you are to plant the Roots, lay in a good 
Quantity of this well rotted Dung, in ſuch a Man- 
ner that it may be ſeven Inches below the Sur- 
face of the Earth, above which lay the Earth that 
came out of the Trench five Inches thick above 
the Dung, levelling it very well, then lifting your 
young Plants from the Bed, wherein they were 
ſown, with an Aſparagus Fork, which is better than 
a Spade, as being not ſo apt to wound their Roots, 
which is of greater Conſequence to them than many 
People apprehend, open up a large Drill fit for 
holding them, and laying it high in the Middle, up- 
on this Hill plant your Aſparagus Roots at four- 
teen Inches Diitance, Plant from Plant, and cover 
them over with two or three Inches of this good 
Earth. You muſl make theſe Beds five Feet broad, 
with an Alley berwixt each, of one and a half broad, 
and plant no more than four Rows in the quincunx 


Order. | 
Upon 
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Upon theſe Beds, the firſt Year only after they 
are planted, you may have a Crop of Onions thin 
ſown; and laying in ſome rotten Dung in the Al- 
leys, mixed with their Earth, you may alſo for 
that Year have a Crop of Collyflowers; all which 
will be reaped before October, when you dreſs 
your Beds for Winter, which muſt be thus per- 
formed: About the 2oth of October, when you 
perceive the Aſparagus Haulm turning yellow, cur 
it down, and ſpading the Ground in the Alleys, 
lay the ſame upon your Aſparagus Beds, and be- 
fore the Froſts come on, cover your Beds fix 
Inches thick with the beſt rotted Dung of your 
oldeſt hot Beds, which will prote& your Beds from 
froſty Injuries during Winter; and in March, or 
the Beginning of April, dreſs them with an Aſpa- 
ragus Fork, which will not harm the young Crowns 
of your Graſs; keep them always clear from 
Weeds, and the Refuſe of the Dung which comes 
off theſe Beds in their Spring Dreſſings, may be 
dug into the Alleys for Collyflowers or Brocoli; 
but plant no Beans in theſe Alleys, they being a 
Sort of Poiſon for your Aſparagus Roots, and crop 
no more your Beds with Onions after the firſt Sea- 
ſon ; obſerving always the Winter-dreſlings in Octo. 
ber, and the Spring-dreffings in March or the Be- 
ginning of April to your Beds regularly, whereby 
you may cut good Aſparagus the third, altho' it 
will be better to defer it to the fourth Year after 
' planting them out for good. 

Moſt Gardiners in cutting their Aſparagus, take 
the biggeſt Buds, and leave the ſmalleſt Buds; 
but from Experience I am quite aſcertained, that 
this is a moſt erroneous Practice; for when the Sap 
in October deſcends to the Root from a ſtrong large 


Bud, 


i 


Bud, it gives a double Force to the Root, as that 
which it can receive from a ſmall faintiſh Bud; 
wherefore, from a Root that ſends up four Buds, 
two ſmall, and probably two ſtocky large Buds, I 
would. always cut a big and a ſmall Bud, or I 
would preſerve the two largeſt Buds for the firſt 
two Years after cutting, and ſnip off the two 
{mall ones, whereby I am quite certain, that the 
Roots managed in this Manner, will be capable of 
giving large Buds afterwards, as long as the Plan- 
tation continues, which, by good regular Care and 
Management, may be twelve or fourteen Years, 
I have already given the Management and Culture 
of forced Aſparagus upon Hot-beds, I ſhall now 
inform you of a Method to have it continued good, 
from the Time they grow above being cut for 
Uſe, until they come in from the Hot. beds. | 
In Zuly, when you obſerve the Stalks running 
quite away to Branches, and faſt forming their 
Seed-veſlels (and for this Method of having Alpa- 
ragus, I would reſerve a particular Spot in a wet- 
tiſh Soil) cut down their Haulm pretty cloſe to the 
Ground, dreſſing the Surface of the Beds well; 
and if it is dry Weather, give them ſome good Wa- 
terings; by the Middle of Auguſt their Buds will 
again riſe with great Vigour and Strength, fit to 
preſent to any Table; but obſerve, that theſe late 
Aſparagus are never to be cut in the Spring Cut- 
tings, otherwiſe their Buds would be ſmall and 
trifling, and they are to be covered in Winter the 
laſt of all your Aſparagus Beds; but when they are 
dreſſed up for that Seaſon, they muſt be covered 
to Perfection, as their State of Action is late in the 
Year, and of conſequence the Pores of their Roots 
arg 
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are more open, and more liable to be injured by in- 
clement Winters. 

Having been thus particular in the Culture of 
Aſparagus, I proceed in Order of the Catalogue, 
to treat of the Culture of the different Sorts of 


Cllyflowers, Brocoli, and Cabbages. 
What Collyflower Seeds are got here by our 


Seedſmen, ſrom the Seedſmen in London, are not 
altogether to be depended on; for they muſt take 
the common Run of the Market, good, indifferent 
and bad, all mixed through one another; but the 
beſt Way for a Gentleman or a Kitchen Gardiner, 
who carries his Collyflowers to Market, to provide 
himſelf ſurely, is to give a Commiſſion to Mr. 
2 Scot, Seedſman at Turnham Green, for his 

eſt and earlieſt Collyflower Seeds, and they may 
depend upon being well ſerved. 

To have very early Collyflowers in this Country 
for the Market, where a Gardiner cannot draw 
more than one Shilling or two at moſt for a Flower, 
is not worth Pains of having them ſo early; but as 
this Performance will probably be in the Hands of 
molt Sorts of Perſons, I ſhall here give them my 
Practice and my Obſervations. Providing yourſelf 
with the Seeds of the earlieſt Kind, ſow them upon 
an old Cucumber or Melon Bed the twentieth Da 
of Auguſt at fartheſt; and in hot Sunſhine ſhade the 
Bed, and in dry Weather water them gently ; for 
if they are hurried up, they turn too Jong in the 
Shanks. So ſoon as they have got five Leaves, 
tranſplant them into a Spot of freſh, but not over 
rich Earth ; for if they are put into Earth too rich, 

? ic 
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it hurries them on to flower, which I have oh- 
ſerved ſome of them to do in mild Winters ; ſhade 
and water them, until they begin of new to grow; 
about the Middle of October tranſplant moſt of this 
ſowing into light Earth, made np into ſuch Beds, 


as you, may upon Occaſion cover with ſome o 


your Cucumber Frames in very ſevere Weather; 
obſerving when you cover them, and if very ſevere 
Weather comes, to do it to Purpoſe, and to take off 
all their decayed Leaves, and in all temperate Days 
to give them as much Air as you can; with reſpect 
to what Plants you would have early, plant three 
of them under one of your largeſt Beſl-glaſſes in rich 
Ground; or you may plant ſome upon a very rich 
South aſpected Border, near a Wall, to take their 
Chance of the Winter; but both theſe Sorts of 
Plants that you ſet out for Good, ſhould have a ve- 
ry rich, dry and ſandy Soil, in which they will 
ſucceed much better than in Clay. If any of your 
Plants upon the Wall fail about the Beganlng of 
March, you can fupply them from thoſe you ave 
under the Bells, or under Frames, which muſt have 
Air in mild Weather, covering them only at Nights, 
or in very cold inclement Days; by this Meang 
you will have one Collyflower under one Glaſs 
only, which is as much as one Bell can contain 
when their Leaves are growing large, and they are 
haſtening to flower; you muſt now draw up the 
Earth to the Shanks of theſe under Bells, and prop up 
the Bells, that they may receive all Air; and in mild 
Weather, thefe Bells may be taken off altogether 
I am not fond of watering theſe Plants, eſpecially 
in Sunſhine; for Water given at this time molt cer- 
tainly ſcalds their Leaves, which ends in the entire 
Ruin of their Flowers, making them ſmall, rely 

and 
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and frothy (as the Gardiners term it). When 
you perceive them begin to flower, which by good 
Management may be about the End of May, 
break their inmoſt Leaves, to ſhade the Flowers 
from the Sun, whereby they will keep white 
and firm for ſome Days, until they arrive at their 
full Bigneſs, which you may know by the Flowers 
ſeeming to break and open, then pull them up Root 
and all in a Morning early, cutting off their Leaves, 
if for immediate Uſe; but if you intend to keep 
them for ſome Days, let their Leaves remain, and 
keep them cool. As for the Plants upon the Walls, 


either theſe bor pr from under the Bells, or 


thoſe which have ſtood out the Winter in that Situ- 
ation, by the End of February they ſhould be 
hoed up; but if you have Radiſhes and young 
Lettuces betwixt them, as the Kitchen Gar- 
diners often uſe, take off the Radiſhes; before 
you begin to earth your Collyflowers up; and 
when the Radiſhes are off, earth them up as far 
as you ſee convenient; but do not water them; 
except in the greateſt Extremities of hot Weather, 
which does not often happen in this Country; take 
alſo great Care to pick off Snails, who come now 
out to feed upon the green Leaves of them, as a 
delicate Morſel, after their long Confinement during 
their Winter ſculking in the Cranies of Walls, 
where they hide themſelves, and then peep out to 
feed on the firſt Herbage they can meet with; if 
before you hill up your Plants, you obſerve theſe 
Snails attacking your young Plants, lay ſome ſtrong 


Barley-chaff by the Roots of your Plants; this 


Chaff will wound them in ſuch a Manner, 28 to 

make them deſiſt from their Attempts; or if th 

ſtill perſiſt, lay a good Mulch of Tobacco Stalks, 
ſteeped 
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ſteeped in Vinegar, Woe the lower Parts of your 
Collyflowers, and this will quite finiſh them ar 
once. By the Middle of June, theſe Collyflowers 
will be ſhowing their Flowers, at which time uſe 
them, as has been directed for the early Sorts, un- 
der Bells, and they will do well; but obſerve ak 
ways to be ſparing of watering them, excepting in 
very dry Weather; ſuch as were preſerved under 
the Frames, ſhould be planted out for good the Be- 
ginning of March, where they are to flower, ob- 
erving to give them the very ſame Culture, as 
thoſe upon Wall-borders, here above wrote; 
by which Means you will always have a Succeſ- 
ſion, until theſe ſown on moderate Hot-beds in Fe- 
bruary, advance to come in on the natural Ground 
in Auguſt and September; or thoſe ſown on the ſaid 
Ground in the Beginning of May, which laſt may be 
continued until November, or later in mild Weather. 
Having ſaid ſo much of Collyflowers, I pro- 
ceed to the Culture of the different Sorts of Bro- 
coli; and for Winter-ſowings, I prefer the white 
Brocoli, which I would adviſe to be ſown the Be- 
ginning or Middle of September, upon a Wall-bor- 
der aſpecting the Eaſt; ſo ſoon as theſe Plants have 
got five Leaves, tranſplant them into a more ſou- 
therly Aſpe&, upon a very Tandy lean Soil, where 
they may remain all Winter without any Covering; 
the "por. of their tranſplanting is, that they may 
thereby acquire more Fibres, which Culture I al- 
ways chuſed to give to all Plants, which require be- 
ing tranſplanted, and whereby they ſuck more Nous 
riſhment from their Soils, than thoſe Plants which 
are continued in their Seed-beds not tranſplanted, 
In order to have your Brocoli to produce well, 

it will be very proper to tranſplant theſe Plants in- 
15 
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to the Furrows or Alleys of 5 Onion, Carrot 

or other Kitchen Stuff Beds, the Beginning of A. 
pril; and preſerving them from Snails, and hilling 

them up, they will produce moſt noble Heads in 
Juby; and after thoſe are cut, their Side-branches 
come on in Auguſt and September, and will fur- 
niſh your Table, until they are quite over, and ma- 
ny Perſons eſteem them more than they do the beſt 
Collyflowers; and by ſowing ſome of them very 
early in the Spring, the moſt forward of theſe will 
ſucceed your autumnal ſown Crops of Brocoli ; by 
which Means you will have always a Succeſſion 
of C ops of this excellent Kind. The Roman or 
blue Brocoli I would always fow by the tenth 
of March; and when they have $0! five Leaves, 
tranſplant them from the Seed-beds into Nurlery- 
beds, at three Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant ; 
and keeping them clear from Weeds, they may 
there continue until the End of Zune, againſt which 
Time they ſhould be planted out into a good Soil 
in Rows, three Feet diſtant, and two Feet Plant 
| From Plant in theſe Rows; if they are thicker 
planted, they ſpire up too much, you muſt hill, 
dig, and keep them quite clear from Weeds, and in 
Need they will ſhow their Heads in the Cen- 
ter of their Plants, which, as ſoon as they do, and 
In any Seaſon (except in very ſevere Froſts) muſt 
be cut off, and uſed in the Kitchen, that their Side- 
Iprotits may advance in the Spring, and may be u— 
ſed for the Table; which Brocoli will be fit for 
Service long after the other Kinds are quite gone off, 
All the Brocoli Kind proſper beſt in a rich loamy 
Soil, not much bled: to the Sun; but they ſhould 


never be planted under the Drop of Trees at any 
Rate, 'The 'Turnip Brocoli has nothing curious in 
343 : | ; | ; it, 
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it, excepting that their Roots are fhaped like a 
Turnip above Ground, from which proceeds the 
Brocoli, and which makes a pretty odd Appear- 
ance. | 
The beſt early Cabbages are the early York- 
ſhire, the Batterſea and Sugar Loaf; theſe ſhould 


be ſown the End of Fuly upon an open Spot of 


Ground; and when they have got fix Leaves, 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds of the ſame Earth 
at four Inches ſaiſtance, that they may grow ſtrong 
and ſtocky ; and about the End of September they 
may be planted out into a good, rich Spot of 
Ground for Good amongſt your Winter Spinage, 
which when it is taken away in the Spring, you 
ſhould draw the Earth up to the Stems of your 
Cabbages, whereby they will be much ftrengthen- 
ed, and in May they will be turning in their Leaves 
for Cabbaging; then it will be proper to tye ſome 
of the moſt forward ones up with Baſs Strings or 
ſmall Sallow Twigs ro blanch their innermoſt 
Leaves, by which Means you will have Cabbages 
ten Days ſooner, than if they were not ſo uſed : 
The Batterſea and the Sugar Loaf Cabbages are 
treated the ſame Way, and are ſown at the fame 
Seaſon ; but the Batterſea being ſubject to fly up, 
I prefer the Sugar Loaf to it; and after your early 
Cabbages are gone, you may ridge your Ground 
for Celeri, Celcriac and Endive, c. There is a 
Sort of Cabbage, called Musk Cabbage, which. is 
now neglected, and not inſerted in our Sced{mens 
Catalogues; but for Taſte and Flavour, no Gen— 
tlemah ſhould want ſome of them in his Garden, it 
is managed in the fame Manner as the Alnwick 
Cabbage, and is in Uſe from the Beginning of Octo. 
ber until Chriſtmas ; and as they are apt to ſuffer 
£48 * 
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in very ſevere Winters, either * them, or lay- 
ing up your Ground in Ridges, pull them up by 
the Roots, and lay them ſloping upon their Sides, 
covering their Stems with the Ridge of Earth up to 
their undermoſt Leaves, which will preſerve them in 
good Condition until February, by laying Straw 
above them. The large Engl:/h Alnwick, red Dutch 
and large Scots Cabbages may be ſown in Auguſt, 
or the End of February ; but in this Country I 
prefer Autumnal ſowing of Cabbages; and when 
they have fix Leaves, plant them our into Beds at 
five Inches Diſtance. In Odober, if your Land 
be dry, plant them out at three Feet Diſtance every 
Way for Good; but if you have a wet Soil, it will 
be as proper to defer this Work until the Beginning 
of March, keep them clear from Weeds which you 
can do ealily whenever you draw the Earth to their 
Stems, which may be done in April, and be re- 
eated as you find neceſſary; and at tranſplant- 
ing them, if the Weather is dry, give them often 
Waterings until you perceive them of new to grow, 
The green Savoys for an early Crop, (that is, 
ſuch as are uſed large in October or in November) 
ſhould be ſown in Fuly the preceeding Summer, 
and may be put out into er Beds in October, 
where they may ſtand the Winter, and in March 
ſhould be planted out for good at two and one 
half Feet Diſtance every Way, in ſome open Piece 
of Ground, neither near Hades, nor na. Drops 
of Trees, where they are very ſubje& to ſpire up 
long, and are often attacked by Vermin in ſuch 

Quantities as to be quite eaten up by them. 
You may allo ſow Savoys in March for the fol- 
lowing Spring's Uſe, and nurſering them, and ma- 
naging them as the former mentioned Savoys, they 

| 
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will do well. The Khans Kail are the beſt of an 
for boiling in Winter, in the ſame Manner as you ufo 
Spinage ; but they will not eat, until they are well 
pincht with the Froſts. Sow them in March, prick 
them out into Nurſery Beds at three Inches Diſtance 
in May, keeping them clear from Weeds, you may 
plant them out for Good in Zuly, into Ground 
where you have had your early Crops of Peale, 
and giving the Land Dung, plant them at one and 
one half Feet Diſtance every Way ; water them 
until you perceive them of new to grow: In Ofz- 
ber hill them up, and keeping them clear of Weeds, 
is all the Culture that theſe Kail and Coleworts, or 
open Kail demand. | 

I ſhall now take Notice of the Culture of the 
Seeds of ſome of the Pot-herbs in courſe of Mr. 
Drummond's Catalogue. 


Cary. 


The common Garden Clary may be ſown in 
March in a Bed of freſh Earth, from whence in 
Fune you may tranſplant it into Beds of the ſame 
Soil, where keeping it clear of Weeds it will con- 
tinue for ſome Years. 

The Marygolds and Columbines I have treated 


of in the Floriſtry Part of this Work, ſo it needs 
not be here inſerted. F 


Sweet Marjoram and Pot Marjoram, 


I never uſed any of them but the ſweet Sort, 
which is an annual Plant, and the Perennial Kind, 
which 
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which is a Green-Houſe Plant; the annual Kind is 
ſown in April upon a moderate Hot-bed, where it 
may continue until the Middle of June, againſt 
when it will be proper to plant it out into a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, watering and ſhading it until you 
perceive it growing of new: In Auguſt or Septem- 
ber it flowers, which is the proper Seaſon for pul- 
ling it up. The Buſh Baſil is cultivated the ve- 
ry ſame Way, and mult be taken up alſo when it 
3s in Bloom, 


T hyme, 
The Sorts that are cultivated in Gardens are: 


1 The Common. | 
2 The variegated do. 
3 The Lemon. 


All thoſe, (excepting the firſt) are propagated 
from Runners or Slips planted in the Spring mto 
almoſt any Soil ; where watering them and ſhading 
them, until you perceive them take, is all the Cul- 
ture they require. The firſt Sort may be ſown in 
the Spring upon a lean dry Soil, in which they 
will thrive better than upon any other Soil, and 
continue good for many Years. 5 

Roſemary and Baulm of Gilead, and Baulm and 
Dill are cultivated the ſame Way. The Baulm of 
Gilead is propagated by ſowing its Seeds in Pots upon 
a Hot - bed in March, and in Zune thereafter the 
Plants may be tranſplanted out into as good and rich 
Soil as what you put into the Pots, or you may tranf- 
plant them from their Seed Pots into other Pots, 

| putting 
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putting at moſt two Plants into one Pot, and put- 
ting the Pots into a green Houſe, or for Want there- 
of under a Hot-bed Frame, cutting down the 
Stalks; and in May thereafter you may tranſplant 
them out for Good into the Soil above ſpecified, 
and when they are in Bloom, cut down their Stalks, 
dreſſing them for your Uſe. —This Method was 
my Practice with this odoriferous Herb, by which 
Means I had always a Succeſſion of it for Family 
Uſe. 

The common Baulm is propagated by planting 
Slips thereof in March, on a Bed of good. freſh 
Earth, in Beds five Feet broad, and Alleys betwixt 
them of one and a half Feet broad ; take Care to 
water them, if the Weather be dry, and keep them 
clear from Weeds, 

There is a Sort of Baulm with the Leaves finely 
blotched with yellow and white, this muſt be plant- 
ed in a very lean Soil, that the Variegation of its 
Leaves may be preſerved: The common Sort makes 
fine Tea by an Infuſion of its Leaves, which is an 
excellent Remedy for Lownels of the Spirits. 

Dill is propagated by Seeds ſown in March upon 
Beds of light Earth, and if they are too thick, hoe 
them out to ten Inches a-part, keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather water them ; theſe 
Plants are very good for Perſons who pickle Quan- 
tities of Cucumbers, giving a fine Reliſh to theſe 
Pickles, and ſeveral other "Things. 


Fennel and Finochia, or Ttalian Fennel. 
The common Fennel is propagated by ſowing 


its Seeds immediately after they are ripe, and in 
Aa the 
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the Spring tranſplant them into Bede of good Earth 
at one Foot Diſtance ; and whenever theſe Plants 
ſpire up and ſhew their Seeds, cut them down that 
they may not drop their Seeds upon the Ground, 
for then it will be difficult to root them out of the 
Earth, their Roots remaining many Years after- 
wards. | 

The Finochia or ſweet Halian Fennel is but lit. 
tle uſed in this Country. However, I ſhall here 
gee my own Practice by which I had it very 

ood, 

n I got my Finochia Seeds annually from Leghorn 
where I had a Correſpondent ; and about the Be- 
ginning of April I fowed them in Drills fix Inches, 
Seed from Seed; the Soil was a rich light Earth, 
upon a Border of a South-eaſt aſpected Wall: If 
the Weather is dry, you may gently water the 
Drills, until the Plants appear above Ground, 
which will be in four Weeks after ſowing ; obſer- 
ving to keep the Ground free from Weeds. The 
Drills ſhould be two Feet from one another, and 
they may be four or five Inches deep: If you take 
out every other Plant that comes up, they will be, 
near enough, for the more Space they have to grow 
in, the larger they will be. 

In one Month's Time after appearing above 
Ground, their lower Parts will knot, and become 
big and turgid, juſt above the Surface of the Earth, 
at which Time it will be proper in dry Weather 
to lay Earth to them, in the ſame Manner as you 
do to Celeri when you blanch it, which will make 
them eat criſp oF tender; but this muſt not be 
done all at once, but as the Plants grow in Height, 
For a Succeſſion you may continue ſowing . gi. 


ying them the fame Culture until the Middle of 
" * | June, 


. 
June, after which it is too late to have them 
good, 

In courſe of this Catalogue, I proceed to treat 
of the different Kinds of Peaſe and Beans which 
are moſt proper for Kitchen-gardens here, 


Peaſe, 


J have treated of raiſing Peaſe upon Hot-beds, 
in which I uſed the Dwarfs only ; wherefore L 
ſhall not repeat it here, but cannot omit another 115 
Method by which I had Peaſe very early: In Sep- 1 
tember I ſowed ſome of the Dwarfs, and of Maſters ih 
early Hotſpur Peaſe in Pots, and ſunk them in the 1 
common Earth, and ſo ſoon as the Froſts ſet ſtrong in, tt 
I brought them into a Place near my Green-Houle, 
where they might receive no froſty Injuries; and near 
the Windows within the Houſe I made a Border of 
good Earth, freſh, but not dung'd ; and by the Be- 
ginning of December when the young Peaſe were 
ſtocky, I raiſed them out of the Pots by a Trowel, 
and with a Clump of Earth J planted them in this 
Border at ten Inches in the Rows, Plant from 
Plant, and three Feet, Row from Row, that the 
might have Space enough, and giving a little Water 
to ſettle the Earth about them : Upon all Occaſions 
I gave them ſuitable Air, and drew up the Earth 
to their Roots as long as it was requifite ; when 
they were in Bloom, I gave them a good Portion of 
Water, which before uſing had ſtood in the Houle 
twenty-four Hours, that it might be of the ſame 
Temper with the Air in which they breathed, and 
ſupporting the Hotſpurs with Reeds, I had a good 
Crop of Peale by the tenth of March, and remov- 
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ed their Haulm, and all the Earth, when their 
Crops were quite gathered. | 

I may be condemned for ſetting thoſe Plants in 
a Green-Houſe, where the other Plants might 
from theſe early Peaſe imbibe too much Moiſture; 
but every Article conſidered, and taking Care to be 
ſparing of watering the other Plants too much, when 
theſe Peaſe were growing, I had no Loſs by ha- 
ving theſe Peaſe in the Houſe. Such a Method of 
having an early Peaſe Crop does well for an Ex- 
periment, yet I ſhould not adviſe it to be always 
practiſed in ſuch Houſes, eſpecially wherein Plants 
are neceſſarily crowded. 
The Peaſe which ſucceed theſe forced Crops, 
are the early Heſſian, the Maſters, Charleton, and 
the Reading Hotſpurs. In warm ſandy Grounds, 
and upon South-wall Borders they may be ſown the 
End of October, or Beginning of November; and 
as they advance, draw the Earth over them, which 
will protect them very well, if you alſo lay ſome 
Peaſe Haulm above them in hard Froſt ; but be 
careful, whenever you perceive the Peaſe advan- 
cing in their Stalks, and expanding their young 
| Leaves, to earth them up only to their Leaves, 
but no farther, in caſe you thereby rot their Leaves 
and Stems at the ſame time, as I have often ob- 
ſerved by this unskilful Management was the Caſe 
in wettiſh Land.—If this Crop holds, it is well, 
but if it does not, you may ſow as many the End 
of November, the Beginning of January, and the 
5 ginning and Middle of February; the laſt of 
_- Which J have often obſerved to hold as well and 
better than any of the former Crops, and they re- 
quire the ſame Culture in all Reſpects: I would 
alſo incline, when ſowing them, to place two Rows 


pretty 
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pretty cloſe together, that is, within ten Inches 
of one another, and betwixt theſe two cloſs Rows 
you may leave an Interſtice of two Feet. The 
Reaſon of this ſowing is, that the Stakes to up- 
hold theſe two Rows being placed in the Middle, 
may uphold them at once ; whereas, in the 
common Way of ſowing theſe Peaſe, every Row 
muſt have a Row of Stakes: The Gardiners who 
vye with one another for the earlieſt Peaſe, never 
put Stakes to uphold their Peaſe, alledging, that it 
gives Liberty for the Peaſe to grow too much to 
Haulm, and not to Fruit, and that the ary Fruit 
will thereby be protracted from ripening ſo ſoon, 

as if they had no Stakes. 
I admit this may be the Caſe in ſandy Soils; but 
in Clay-lands, if the Peaſe (eſpecially the large 


Kinds, ſuch as the Marrowfats, Sugars, Egg, and 


Roſe and Rouncival Peaſe) are not ſtaked, or ſown 
at very great Diſtances, Row from Row, they will, 
ay they muſt rot infallibly, before they, are fir, or 
can be fit for Table Ule, becauſe of their long and 
great Haulms. In April and May it will be pro- 
per to ſow the large Sorts of Peaſe,” ſuch as the 
Marrowfatts, Rouncivals, Roſe, crooked Sugar 
Peaſe; but after you have in February ſown your 
early Hotſpurs, let them be ſucceeded by the Spa 
71ſþ Moratto Pea, which is very hardy, and a ve- 
ry great Bearer; and be ſure to give the large Peaſe 
above mentioned, great Spaces of good freſh Ground 
to grow upon; ſcrimp them not in Land, for upon 
this the Goodneſs of your Crops depends, three 
Feet two Rows from two Rows, and five Inches 
Pea from Pea in the Rows is a good Medium; and 


if you give more Space the better, and give them 


good ſtaking Poles to run upon. 
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By the End of ab ſow af dwarf Peaſe, ſuch as 
dwarf Marrowfatts, ſhort and long poded Dwarfs, 
Leadman's prolifick Dwarf, and the dwarf Sugar 
Pea 8 in very lean Soil, and at a good Di- 
rom Row, and Pea from Pea; for 
when this Sort is ſown upon fat Land, or thick to- 
gether, a Vermin pou! to this Sort of Pea will 
deſtroy them, before they can perfe& their Crops, 
'The Sugar Peaſe have no inner Film in their Pods, 
as all other Peaſe have, and are remarkable for this 
Singularity in the Growth. 


Beans, 


The Mazagan and the early Lisbon are the ear- 
lieſt Kinds; but I prefer the Mazagan Bean, be- 
cauſe it is a very great Bearer, and has a fine Taſte; 
it is a Native of a Portugueſe Settlement upon the 
| Coaſt of Africa, and in mild Winters and Springs 
comes firſt; it is beſt to have them annually from 
Lisbon, for they degenerate, if ſown in England 
from Seeds won in England. Theſe may be ſown 
in October and November ; and when they appear 
above Ground, it will be proper to cover them up 
with Earth, to preſerve them from Froſts, earth- 
ing them as they advance, until the Froſts are over; 
then faſten them to the Walls near which they are 
ſown, with Reeds and Liſts of Cloth drove into the 
Walls with Nails, which haſtens them on, and will 
prevent them from windwaving or breaking ; top- 
Ping them when in Blofſom, they will come very 
early. 

Near to theſe, you may in February ſow the 
Spaniſh green, Genoa, and the Sandwich Beans; 
and after theſe, once every three Weeks, ſow the 
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Toaker or Tockay, drunk 2 the Vindßor, and 
Nonpareil Beans, from March until the Middle of 
June, in order to have a Succeſſion of them as late 
in the Seaſon as you can; you may plant them a- 


mongſt your Rows of Cabbages, or in Fields by 


themſelves, giving them four Feet Row from Row, 


and fix Inches to the largeſt, Bean from Bean, be- 
cauſe I always planted two Beans together in Holes 
two or three Inches deep, oblerving to top all the 
Kinds when they are in full Bloom; for ſuch Prun- 
ing helps their Fruit to ſet more plentifully, than if 
their long Stalks were allowed to ramble at large. 
The green Genoa Bean I allowed to be quite ripe 
before I gathered it, becauſe I preſerved it for Win- 
ter Uſe; and after reaping them, they were dried, 
and in Winter, ſteeping them for ſome Days to 
ſoften, if you boil them with Bacon and Fowls, 
they not only retain their Colour, but eat as well 
as in Summer. 


Kidney Beans. 


J have already treated of raiſing Kidney Beans 
upon Hot- beds, ſo ſhall not repeat it here. The 
beſt Kind of Kidney Beans for a good Crop is the 
Batterſea, the Dwarfs being only for hot: bed Uſe 
to have them early; there are ſome Gardiners 
who adviſe the planting the Batterſea Sort upon a 
moderate Hot- bed; and after they have germinated, 
by ſhowing their Root ſpringing at the Eyes of the 
Bean, immediately to tranſplant them into the open 
Ground for good, whereby (lay they) you will 
have Fruit earlier by a Fortnight, than if they were 
ſown in the natural Earth. This may happen in 
mild Springs; but this Plant being very 1 
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have often obſerved their Roots decay, when they 
have been thus tranſplanted; but the Method I 
uſed to have them early was thus: I took ſome of 
my largeſt Pots, and laying a large Stratum of 
good freſh rich Earth at the Bottoms of the Pots, I 
therein planted a few Beans; I covered them again 
with a good Stratum of the {ame Earth, and planted 
therei1 ſome more Beans, and continued ſo to do, 
until IJ had filled my Pots (which I ſet into the 
airieſt Place of my Greenhouſe) with Earth and 
Beans; in fifteen Days after, my Beans were faſt 
ſpringing; which when I obſerved, I took them 
and planted them two Inches deep upon a Wall-bor- 
der, in the fame Sort of Soil, by which Means 
J had my Bean Crops earlier by three Weeks, than 
thoſe which were ſown at the ſame time upon the 
open Ground, and had by far more a 4 than 
with thoſe Beans whoſe Roots chipped (as the Gar— 
diners ſay) upon Hot-beds. They require to be 
kept quite clear from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther you may give moderate Waterings, and by 
{owing once every*three Weeks, you may continue 
them, until the Froſts pinch them, and render 
them quite uſeleſs. You may in May ſow ſome 
of the early dwarf Canterbury Kidneys, which da 
well at this Seaſon, 


Hot beds. 


T propoſe now to give ſome Directions for ma- 
king up Hot-beds, which are made of Horſe-dung 
for thoſe Crops in the Kitchen-garden, which re- 
quire to be early, eſpecially Cucumbers and Me- 
lons, the raiſing of which, when the Heat of the 
Sun is declining, or when it has but ſmall Influ- 
ence, 
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ende, makes them neceſſary to aſſiſt Nature in our 
Climate of Britain. | 

Take a good Quantity of new-made 2 
from the Stables, wherein there muſt be a goo 
Quantity of Litter, or the Bedding of the Horles 
mixed with it; lay this Dung in a Heap for ſeven 
Days to ſweat, that the rank Fume of it may paſs 
off; if you obſerve, that the Dung and Liter 
are not equally mixed, turn it over again, and mix 
it as equally as you can, and let it lie four Days 
longer, by which turning and mixing, it will ac- 
quire a due Heat, which when you oblerve, make 
a Trench in the Place where you are to ſet down 
your Hot-bed, one and one half Feet deep, if the 
Situation is dry, and in Length and Breadth corre- 
ſponding to your Frame which you put upon it, 
obſerving that there be ſix Inches of Dung more in 
Length and Breadth than your Frame is; then 
wheel the Dung into the Trench, ſtirring every 
Part of it with a Fork, giving a gentle Treading with 
your Feet, in ſuch Manner, as it may be perfe&ly 
even through every Part of the Bed, and it mult be 
three Feet thick of this Dung, above which lay four 
Inches of pure Dung, without any Mixture of Lit- 
ter, the Uſe of which is to prevent the Steam from 
riſing ſo much as it often does; ſet your Frame up- 
on it for five or ſix Days, beſore you put on the 
Earth, that the violent Heat of the Dung may paſs 
off, which would burn the Earth, and make it 
good for nothing. | 

About five Days thereafter put on the Earth four 
Inches deep, and when it is warm ſow your Seeds 
in it; for the Management of which I have already 
given ſufficient Directions. Three Weeks theres 
after you mult prepare Dung for a Nurſery-bed, in 
3 b ths 
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the ſame Manner uſing your Dung as in the for. 
mer Bed, with this Difference, that when you toſs 
your Dung the ſecond time, I would mix with it 
ſome ſmall Coal-aſhes, which will preſerve the Heat 
in the Bed for a longer Time, than if you uſed 
none; obſerve now to tread your Dung equal- 
ly, and lay it fo with a Fork, otherwiſe the Dung 
will heat unequally, or in Spots of the Bed here 
and there, 0 it will be ſooner ſpent, which is a 
great Misfortune; but if this cannot be now helped, 
you mult add ſome new Dung quite round the Ed- 
ges of your Beds, which will renew the Heat, and 
preſerve it a conſiderable Time thereafter, obſer- 
ving always, as the Heat of your Beds decreaſe, to 
increaſe the Coverings upon your Frames and Glaſ- 
ſes at Night. 

When your Plants are fit to be planted out into 
Ridges, prepare and dreſs your Dung, and mix it 
in the ſame Manner with Coal aſhes, as is directed 
for the Nurſery-beds; but at this Seaſon, if the 
Ground is dry, I would dig the Trench two Feet 
deep, and lay above that, when it is filled up, two 
Feet more of Dung, managing them in the ſame 
Manner as to ſetting on the Frames, and putting 
on the Earth, which for Cucumbers mult be twelve 
or ſixteen Inches, and for Melons eighteen Inches 
deep; if your Ridges decline in their Heat, add 
new Dung round the Edges of the ſame, covering 
them all with it, to allow their Roots Space and 
good Earth to run into, which is of greater Ser- 
vice to the Plants on the Ridges than moſty of our 
Gardiners apprehend. I have ſeen Cows Dung 
made uſe of for ridging Cucumbers and Melons ; 
and where it is in good Temper, it keeps the Heat 


as long, and ſometimes longer than Horſes Dung | 
an 


1 

and I would uſe * of Ty 43 Dung which 1 
rot for my Flower garden in the ridging hot: bed 
Manner; for here it rots much ſooner and eaſier, 
than by turning and toſſing it up and down, as L 
have deſcribed in the Article of preparing this 
Dung for Compoſts to the Oriental Hyacinths. 

Beſides theſe Dung Hot-beds, there is within 
theſe few Years found out another Kind of Hot- 
beds, which are made of Tanners Bark, and they 
are thus prepared for this Uſe : The Pits or Tren- 
ches to hold the Bark ſhould be three Feet deep, 
and never leſs than twelve Feet long, and fix Feet 
broad; they ſhould be bricked upon all Sides, 
and cauſewayed at Bottom, to hinder the Earth 
from falling down, and mixing with the Bark; 
if they are ſhallower, narrower or ſhorter, there 
will not be a ſufficient Quantity of Bark to keep 
Heat ſufficient for any time; if theſe Beds are ſix- 
teen or twenty Feet long, ſo much longer will they 
keep the Heat. This Bark may be taken from the 
Tanners Pits, and ſhould be laid where it is to be 
put into the Bed for one Week, to drain off its 
greateſt Moiſture, which, if it was not drained off, 
the Bark would not heat. | 

When you put it into your Bed-pits, lay it in ea- 
fily and even, but do not tread it down with your 
Feet, as you do Dung; for it would thereby cake, 
mould, and will never heat; put no Dung below 
it, to make it heat ſoon, (as is by ſome Perſons er- 
roneouſſy practiſed) for this has a very bad Effect. 
The Tan will keep in good Heat for four Months, 
and when the Heat ſubſides, give it a half Part of 
quite new Bark, and it will ſoon recover its Fer- 
mentation, and continue in good Plight for five 
Months longer ; do not cover the Bark with Earth. 
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Theſe Beds are mY to al date ſhelled exotick 
Seeds in Pots, or even in the Bark itſelf, and for 
preſerving the moſt tender exotick Plants in Stoves, 
and zre the moſt ſucceſsful Beds for bringing the 
Pine Apples or Ananas 10 their Perfection of Fruit; 
if you ute Canners Bark for your Melon-beds, you 
mult cover it with ten Inches of proper Earth; 
and in it I have fruited the Canteleupe Melons to 
great Perfection; and after the Bark has ſerved 
Hot-beds, it is a very good Manure for ſome 
F owers, the Oriental Hyacinths and the Oriental 
Narciſſus eſpecially, and is a very good Covering 
for their Beds, or to put into the Alleys of thoſe 
Beds in Winter, to exclude the Froſt in that rigo- 
rous Seaſon of the Year, 


The End of the Firſt Part, 


PxEFACE 


PREFACE to the Treatiſe of Floriſtry. 
H AVING finiſhed the Deſcription of a 

good Kitchen-garden, and given Direc- 
tions for cultivating whatever is neceſſary to 
make it uſefal and elegant. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to the more gay Part of this Work, I 
mean Floriſtry, or the Deſcription and Cul- 
ture of the beſt Vernal, Summer. and Autum- 
nal Flowers, which, with proper Manage- 


ment, are brought to great Perfection in this 
Country. 


The great Taſte which obtains here for 
Flowers, and the many annual Demands from 
Britain to Holland for Flower Roots, and 
eſpecially for Hyacinths, together with the 
great Sums of Money which go from this 
Country for purchaſing thoſe Roots, incited 
me to publiſh my own Practice in the Cul- 
ture and Management of theſe Flowers, 
which, for their Value and Beauty, deſerve 
our Attention ; wherein, were we as diligent 
as the Dutch Gardiners, we might have e- 
2 Succeſs. We receive annually from Hol. 
and, Catalogues of their Flower - roots, and Ca- 
talogues of the Seeds of their annual and biennial 
Summer and Autumnal Flowers. But by theſe, 
| Catalogues 
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Catalognes of their Flower-roots, it is impoſ- 
ſible to know what are very beautiful, or 
what are indifferent; and we are deluded by 
their Names. when we know nothing of the 
Beauty of the Flower. Some of theſe are of 
a very high Price, and others are of low Va- 
lue; yet nothing is more certain, than that 
ſome of their Standard Flowers exceed the high 
priced ones in Beauty : Wherefore, to be of 
Ule to the Britiſh Floriſts, I have deſcribed 
the moſt valuable of the moderate priced ones. 
rogether with ſome of thoſe which are of a 
high Value, that every Perſon may 
what to choice for himſelf ; and this, I hope, 
will be a ſufficient Apology for my prolix 
Deſcriptions of the ſingle and double Ma- 


einths. 


The Catalogues of the Flower-ſeeds are 
expreſt in Latin, but it is ſuch a Compoſiti- 
on, that no Perſon can underſtand it, with- 
out more Pains and Trouble than is proper 


know 


ro beſtow upon a Subject of that Kind: 


Wherefore I have given the Latin botanical 
Names, as well as the Engii/h Names to the 


Numbers in thele Catalogues, and have added 
the particular Culture to the Genus's and their 
Species, that-it may be in the Option of my 
Readers to chooſe what Flower ſeeds are fit 


to adorn their Gardens, 


* 
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What I have mentioned above, I thought 
was a ſufficient Inducement for me to write, 
and what was wrong in the Catalogues, to put 
to Rights; but I had ſtill a more intereſted 
View, which, if duly attended to, may be of 
great Ule to ſome Perſons in particular, and to 
the Country in general. 


Within theſe twenty Vears laſt bypaſt, great 
Sums have been remitted to Holland to pur- 
chaſe Flower-roots and Flower: ſeeds, by 
which Means our Neighbours, the Dutch 
Gardiners, have vaſt Profits; when I be- 
gan to make Floriſtry my Study, I was for 
ome Time of Qpinion, that I could no more 
continue Hyacinths, and other Flowers in 
” Beauty, than it was believed in the Beginning 
5 of this Century that we could weave Linen 
5 Cloth, bleach the ſame, or make Mills for 
ſheeling of Barley to that Perfection they did 
in Holland. But Time, Experience, good 
Management. and Induſtry in thoſe Sciences. | 
have demonſtrated, that we can do the fame 
as well in Britazn as ever they were per- 
formed in Holland. It is certain, when we 
ſpeak or write of theſe Manufactures, they 
are in a much higher Degree neceſſary and 
acceptable ro any Country than the Culture 
of Flowers is. Bur ler it be at the {ame time 
conſidered, that the Compariſon is juſt with 
relpect 
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reſpect to what the Knowledge of the Culture 
of the Flowers here mentioned was thirty 
Vears ago, to what it is now arrived to in 
this Country. and to no Perſon more than 
myſelf, who beſtowed moſt to attain that 
Knowledge ; and that my Countrymen ſhould 
attain the ſame, was the Reaſon why I put 
Pen to Paper in a Treatiſe of this Kind. 


For that Purpoſe near the End of this Work, 
I have given particular Directions to any Flo- 
riſt who will undertake this Buſineſs, which 
if it is too great Expences for one Perſon, 
may be undertaken by a Company to very 
good Perfection in the Sale Way. 


One Article I cannot omit taking Notice 
of to my Readers, vg. to adviſe them, that 
whoeyer has a Flower Garden, or deſigns to 
make a Flower Garden, ſhould firſt prepare 
a Sport of Ground for making and mixing his 
ſeveral Compoſts for Flowers, as is preſcri- 
bed in this Treatiſe, that by no Means 
they buy or furniſh themſelves with Flower- 
roots, until they have prepared ſome Years 
Compolt before Hand, to plant them into, 
wirhout which their Money, their Labour, 
and their Expectations will be loſt ; whereas, 
when they have new compoled Earth to give 
every Tear to ſuch Flowers as require it, and 
have ſuitable Shelters for them in Winter, and 

when 
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when they are in Bloſſom, they have every 
Thing a good and careful Floriſt ſhould 
have, to keep in good Order, what Roots 
they are poſſeſt of, and to try. new Experi- 
ments. by raiſing many Varieties from Seeds, 
and without which they will never ſucceed in 
any Article of Floriſtry. 


I, as well as others at firſt, believed, that 
by changing Crops upon the ſame Ground. 
fine Flowers might be obtained; but upon my 
ſeeing the whole Manceuvre of the changing. 
renewing, or giving quite new compoſed 
Earth to ſome of their Flowers in Holland. 
their Succeſs in this Way of Management, by 
their Induſtry in this Science, ſeemed ſo reaſon- 
able and ſo well founded upon the ſolid Prin- 
ciples of Vegetation, that the Notion that the 
Dutch Gardiners uſed ſome quack Tricks to 
their Hyacinths, Tulips and Ranunculus, Sc. 
ſeemed to me to be the Dreams of thoſe Per- 
ſons here, whoſe Indolence and ill timed vain 


Imaginations of Self. ſufficiency, prompted 


them to deccive us with the dilmal Incantati- 
ons of an Impoſſibility to attain to that Per- 
fection, in the Culture of Flowers, which I there 
ſaw plainly demonſtrated and practiſed. and 
in which I had great Succeſs myfelf, and which 
Succels was ſeen by Numbers of Perſons in 
this Country, for many Years together, in my 


Gardens. 
e ANT HO- 


ANTHOLOGY: 


A TRRATISE of the Culture of Flowers, and 
ractical Inſtructions given therein, being 


the Reſult of Experiments in Floriſtry, 
from 1726 to 1751. | 


* 


PART SECOND. 


The firſt Flower which introduces the Spring, is 
the Black Hellebore, or Chriſtmas Roſe. 


T's Chriſtmas Roſe, or true black Hellebore, 


botanically named, Helleborus niger flore 

albo interdum rubente, J. B. blows in mild 
Winters before Chriſtmas, and is very pretty in the 
Garden, when every other Plant is deprived of 
Flowers and Beauty; it bears a roſaceous Flower 
upon {mall Stems, which ariſe about two Inches or 
little more from the Ground, and has a faint but 
very agreeable Smell. This Plant may be propa- 
gated by parting its Roots in Auguſt, ſo as they 
may ſtrike new Roots before Winter, planting ſome 
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of them where they Ben Oh the Benefit of the 
Winter's Sun to make them expand their Bloſſoms 
early; ſome of them. may be planted in a more ſha- 
dy Situation, in which they proſper beſt of any :— 
'They require a freſh Earth, but not dung'd; be- 
cauſe, when the Earth is too rich, it is apt to rot 
them ;—it is alſo propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in ſhady Borders, (but not under 
the dropping of Trees, that being very prejudicial 
to all young Plants) whenever their Seeds are ripe, 
which is in Zune, ſow them; keep theſe Seedlings 
clear from Weeds, and the Spring following they 
will come up, and here they may remain until 
March following, when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into a Nurlery-bed, wherein they may remain 
until they flower, and poſſibly one, by ſowing their 
Seeds every Year, may raiſe Varieties of this early 
Flower, which ſhould be taken Care of and plant- 
ed out in Zune, or in any of the Summer Months 
into Borders, or Wilderneſs Quarters, where they 
are to ſtand for Good, 


Finter Aconite, 


The Chriſtmas Roſe is ſucceeded by the Minter 
Aconite, called botanically, Aconitum hyemale : It 
hath a yellow Flower ; its Leaves which are of a 
vivid green Colour are deeply crt, and from the 
Centre of the Leaves ariſe the Flowers, which ex- 
pand in January, even when Froſts and Snow are 
upon the Ground, and are then of a more beauti- 
ful Colour than in a milder Seaſon; the Seeds of 
- this Plant are ripe the Beginning of April, and ſo 
Hon as you gather them, they ought to be ſown 

| in 
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in a rich light Soil in Pots, expoſed only to the 


Morning Sun, they will come up in December fol- 
lowing, and after their Leaves are decayed, it will 
be proper to lay two Inches of the ſame Mould 
upon theſe Pots or Boxes, which will ſtrengthen 
their young Roots, and in three Years after ſowing 
they will ſhew their Bloſſoms ; obſerve not to trant- 
plant them from this Seed-bed, until they are three 
Years old, for neither the old Roots nor the Seed— 
lings agree with being tranſplanted oftner than eve- 
ry three Years : 'This Work ought to be performed 
before their Leaves are entirely faded ; their Roots, 
which are ſomewhat ſhaped like an Anemone, but 
ſmaller, being of a dark earthy Colour, and of 
Conſequence troubleſome to find after their Leaves 
are quite faded. 

They make a very pretty Show when they are 
planted in Clumps, in long Borders, intermixed 
with double and ſingle Snow Drops, Hepaticas, 
Donfely, the Perſian Iris, and Yernal Colchi- 
cums, of which I ſhall treat under their reſpective 
Names, 


Snow Drops. 


The next Flower that adorns the Spring is, the 
| ſingle 3 or leſſer bulbous Violet, botani- 
cally named Narcifs leucoium minus, Tournf. This 
hath a bright white Flower, which ariſeth betwixt 
its two Plant-leaves, and blows in January, even 
when there is Froſt and Snow upon the Ground. 
This Plant is eaſily propagated by Off-fets, which 
increaſe much, provided it is not tranſplanted but 
once in three Years, for you cannot expect many 
Oft-ſers, if it is ſooner moved; and therefore is a 
very 
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very fit e for the Winter Aconite, of 
both which I had a long Bed planted in Rows al- 
ternately, which made a very fine Show.-— This 
Flower does not require a very rich Soil, but freſh 
Ground ſhould be laid upon their Beds about Mi- 
chaelmas, before the Froſts ſet in, which will great- 
ly ſtrengthen their Roots for blowing fair the ſuc- 
ceeding Spring. 

The propereſt Seaſon to tranſplant them is about 
the End of June, or Beginning of July, when 
their Leaves are decayed; then they may be laid 
up into their reſpective Apartments in the Root- 
room to dry, obſerving to clean their Bulbs from 
Earth, and any Rottenneſs which may be about 
them, and to keep them dry, until the Beginning of 
September, when they ſhould be planted three In- 
ches deep, and two Inches aſunder only; for as 
it is a {mall Flower, the thicker they are planted, 
the greater Show they make, 


Greater Snowdrop. 


There is another Kind of this Flower, which is 
named botanically Narciſſo-Leucoium trifolium ma- 
jus luteis apicibus, or Greater Snowdrop; this is 
named in the Dutch Catalogues printed at Harlen 
in Holland for the ingenious Mynheers Voorbelms 
Floriſts there, Donfoly primalun; it is larger than 
the former Sort, and has a high musky Flavour, 
with ſome yellow Tips or Spots upon the Extre- 
mities of ſome of its Petals; this Sort is not ſo com- 
mon as the other, but requires the ſame Culture, 
but you are not to expect that it increaſes ſo faſt ; 
it flowers about the Beginning of March ; 105 I 
| avs 
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have not hitherto obſerved it to ſeed ſo freely as the 
other Kinds of this Flower. | 


Double Snowdrop. 


About the time that the former Sort is in Flower, 
the double Kind expands its Bloſſoms allo, which is 
named botanically Narciſo-Leucoium flore plens 
minus, Boerb. index, — This Sort continues long in 
Bloom, and makes a very pretty Appearance with 
its double Bloſſoms, the inner Petals whereof are 
firſt of a green Colour, tipt with white, and are at- 
terwards of a bright white, as the Flower advances; 
neither has it ſo good a Flavour as that Sort, 
called in the Dutch Catalogues the Dorfoly, be- 
caufe in all double Flowers the Multiplicity of the 


Petals or Leaves of the Flower, obſtru&t the Or- 


gans of Generation, in which the Eſſence of the 
Flower lyes.— They do not increaſe ſo faſt as the 
ſingle Sort, but in all Reſpects require the ſame 
Culture. Since I am treating of Snowdrops, I 
muſt add one more, which, altho' it does not flower 


Is 
T he greateſt Snowdrop. 


Botanically named Narci ſſo-Leucoium altiſſimum 
fore albo parvo, apicibus wiridibus, Boerh. index. 


This is a hardy Plant, and its Bulb is as large as a 


Polyanthus Narciſſus; it bloſſoms in May, and al- 
tho? its Bloſſoms are ſmall, the Seed-veſlels contain a 
round Seed, which, when ripe, is of a clear ſhin- 
ing black Colour, as big as the Seeds of Hyacinths, 
| which 


until May, yet mult be treated off here; and this 
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which I have ſown * Years ago, in Pots of rich 
light Earth, they have all come up, but as yet, if 
by ſuch ſowing there will be any Improvement up- 
on the Flower, I cannot ſay, whether as to the 
Number of its Flowers upon one Stalk, which ne- 
ver exceed three or four, or as to any other Variety 
in its Colours, or Largeneſs of its Bloſſoms.— Thele 
Flowers ſhew well in Borders, when planted a- 
mongſt other Flowers of their Time of blowing, 
becauſe of their fine ſtrong Stem, and fine green 
Leaves; their Culture being the ſame as directed 
for the ſmaller Kind of Snow drop, I need not repeat 
it here. 


Hepatica's, 


The Kinds of which are, 1m9, The ſingle white 
Hepatica, called botanically, Hepatica trifoliata 
fore albo ſimplici, Boerh, ind. 

This Kind ſeeds very freely, and in hopes 
from its Seeds to have raiſed the double white 
flowered Hepatica, as Mr. Ray in his Flora ſays it 
was in England, IT ſowed its Seeds for ſeven Years 
ſucceſſively in the following Manner: I ſowed theſe 
Seeds in Boxes the Beginning of Auguſt, in light 
freſh Earth, expoſing them only to the Morning 
Sun, and in November following, brought the 
Boxes into a Situation, where they could enjoy the 
whole Day's Sun, and therein allowed them to re- 
main until the Beginning of March, when I repla- 
ced them into their old Siruation again, During the 
Winter I covered theſe Boxes with Mats in the 
Evenings of any Weather, and in great Froſts, not 
ſo much from Apprehenſion, that the Froſt would 
harm them, but at that Seaſon, when their Seeds 
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were germinating, it wks {top their vegetating, 
(for it is a very hardy Flower) they began to 
appear in March, and ought to be kept clear from 
Weeds, and refreſhed with Water in dry hot Wea- 
ther; in this Seed-bed they ſhould remain for two 
Years, and after their Leaves are gone, they ſhould 
have ſome light Virgin Earth laid above them, 
which will ſtrengthen their Roots, removing their 
Boxes alſo in Winter, in the ſame Manner you did 
that Winter after they were firſt ſown, proceed- 
ing with them the following Spring, as you did 
the preceeding Year. By the Middle of Zune, 


they will be fit to tranſplant into Beds of light freſh 


(but not much dunged) Garden Mould; ha- 
ving arched the Beds over with Hoops, to ſhade the 
Plants from the Sun, until you perceive they 
have taken Root, keep them clear from Weeds. 
Plant the Seedlings four Inches aſunder every 
Way, putting the Earth cloſe to them as you plant 
them ; and in November throwing up the Al- 
leys of the Beds two Inches above the Surface of 
the Earth wherein they were at firſt planted, 
ſtrengthens them, and at the ſame time prevents 
the Froſt or Worms from throwing their young 


Roots out of the Ground ; the ſucceeding Spring 


ſome of theſe Seedlings will ſhow Flowers, which, 
if fine in their Colours, ſhould be marked; and 
keeping them clear from Weeds, throwing on the 
before preſcribed Cover of Earth upon them in Wo- 
vember again, is all the Culture they require until 
March, when going over the Beds with your Hand, 
in order to give them a new Face, the Plants in this 
fourth Year will ſhow their Vigour in Bloflom; 


and it is then that their double Flowers will appear, 


x there is any ſuch thing; for which having flowed 
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during ſeven Years ſucceſſively, I could not ob- 
tain, altho' I raiſed many Singles and Semidoubles 
of various Whites, Fleſh and Carnation Colours; 
— and will try again for it, to obtain this Flower, 
for I am told the Floriſts in Holland have obtained 
it from Seeds. 

The Hepatica does not agree to be tranſplanted 
oftner than once in three or four Years, eſpecially 
the double Sorts; and if allowed to continue fix 
Years, will make very pretty Clumps of Flowers 
together; whereas if they are often tranſplanted, 
the Roots will be weak, and are apt to rot. | 

The ſecond Sort is the ſingle blue, or Hepatice 
trifoliata flore ceruleo, Cluſ. 

The third Sort is the ſingle red Hepatica, bota- 
nically called yy trifoliata flore rubro, Cluſii. 
The fourth Sort is the double red, or rather 
Peach-coloured Hepatica, botanically called Hepa- 
tica trifoliata flore rubro pleno, Boerh. ind. 

And the fifth Sort is the double blue Hepatica, 
botanically called Hepatica trifoliata flore cerules 
pleno, Cluſii. 

They all require the ſame Culture, which is an 
undunged freſh Garden Mould, and ought not to 
be tranſplanted but once in three Years, unleſs b 
their Vigour they turn too large; and in that Caſs 


they may be parted from the Mother: roots in March, 


ſhading the new-planted Off-fets, and refreſhing 
them with Water often, until they have, ſtruck 
freſh Roots ; they will by this Means make 
a fine Show in the Spring, and often in the End of 
Autumn for many Years, 


Primroſe, 


6211) 


Primroſe. 


The next Flower I chuſe to treat of, is the Prin- 
roſe, and there are two Sorts of thoſe in general, 
the Primroſe, botanically called the Primula veris, 
which has but one Flower on a ſmall {lender 
Stalk, unable often to ſupport itſelf; and the Poly- 
anthos Primroſe, which bears many Flowers with 
their Pedicles upon one large ere& Stalk; and this 
is called the primula veris Polyanthos, becauſe of 
its having many Flowers upon one Stalk, The 
Varieties .which are obtained every Year by the 
Floriſts, who fave and ſow theſe Seeds, are very 
great, and ſome incomparable Beauties happen 
often to reward the Trouble of ſowing and culti- 
vating them. As in this Article I have had great 
Succeſs, I ſhall here give my own Method of ſow- 
ing, and managing theſe Plants from ſowing, until 
they flowered. —— I gathered theſe Seeds from the 
moſt vigorous Plants, and ſuch as have the ſtrongeſt, 
rrettieſt and greateſt Number of Flowers upon one 
Stalk, obſerving in dry Weather to give good Quan- 
tities of Water to ſuch Plants as have Seeds on them, 
from the 'Time that the Flowers fade, until the 
Seeds are quite ripe, which is generally about the 
25th of June. It is eaſy to know when their Seeds 
are ripe, the Veſſels in which they are contained 
turning brown, and opening or burſting, and the 
Seeds appearing to fall out of the Husks which con- 
tain them; for which Reaſon you ſhould look over 
your Plants at leaſt once a Day, that you may loſe 
as little of their Seeds as poſſible. 
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So ſoon as they are ripe, lay them in ſmall Pa- 
per- bags, with their Hulks alſo, becauſe if you was 
to throw the Huſks away, it is poſſible ſome Seeds 
may remain in them, and you might loſe them; 
provide yourſelf with Boxes, long and wide, as you 
{ee proper, and eight Inches deep in the clear, 
then fill your Boxes with fine Mould, compoſed in 
the following Manner: To one Load of welbrot- 
ted Cows Dung, or Leaves of Trees, take half 
a Load of fine white Sand, and two Loads of 
fine hazely Loam taken from a, Paſture ſome 
Months before, and which has had the Graſs Sward 
or upper Part thereof rotted amongſt the Earth; 
mix all well together, and fill your Boxes with this 
Compoſt to the Brim, or very near it; then ſhake 
the Boxcs, to make the Earth ſettle, obſerving to 
make the Surface as horizontal as poſſible. If it ap- 
pears to rain, before you ſow your Seeds, (which 
ſhould be done immediately after they are dry, or 
in about ten Days after they are ripe and gathered) 
let the Surface of the Boxes have a pretty hearty 
Shower before you ſow your Seeds; but if there is 
no Appearance of Rain, take your watering Pot 
with the fineſt Roſe, and water the Surface of your 
Boxes, and immediately after ſow your Seeds, as 
equally as poſſible, and not too thick, that being a 

reat Error, as well as covering them with too 
much Earth, a Quarter of an Inch of Earth above 
the Seeds being ſufficient; and I would chuſe ir to 
be of the Surface of the Earth where the Plants 
grew, from which you gathered your Seeds, in 
caſe that any of the Seeds have ſhaken from the 
Plants when ripe, by Wind or any other Accident, 
which would be loſt, ſhould they remain upon the 
Surface of the Ground amongſt the old Plants, el 
nis 
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this Earth on gently with your Hands. The moſt 


proper Situation for theſe Boxes in Summer, and 
even when the Plants are very young, is upon a 
Wall or Hedge which looks to the North or to the 
Eaſt; for the Rays of the Sun are very prejudicial 
to theſe Plants when they are young; and in dry 
Weather, it will be proper to refreſh the Surface of 
the Boxes with gentle and frequent Waterings. 
There are ſome Perſons who not ſow thole Seeds 
until November or December; but this is a very 
wrong Method; for by repeated Experience, I 
have, by the Severities of Winters, loſt many Sceds, 
by ſowing them at a Seaſon, when Nature is quite 
unactive, and the ſevere Froſts may deſtroy the 
Seeds which at that rigorous Seaſon are endeavour- 
ing to germinate : Beſides, by ſowing in De- 
cember, you loſe near a full Seaſon; for the Seeds 
ſown in Zune will be good Plants before the Win- 
ter comes on, and in March thereafter will be fir 
to tranſplant from the Seed-boxes which ſhould 
ſtand upon Feet half a Foot high from the 
Ground, to prevent too great Dampneſs in the 
Boxes, and their fogging upon the Surface of the 
Earth, as they do always in a ſhady Situation. In 
Winter the Boxes may be removed into a Place, 
where they have the Influence of the Rays of the 
Sun until Eleven o'Clock Forenoon ; or in ſevere 
Froſts and Snow, they may be placed under a Hot- 
bed Frame, which has 'Timber-covers, but no Glaſs, 
that being in danger to draw the young Plants, and 
make them weak. In this Situation they may 
remain until the Beginning of March, and then ſet- 
ting the Boxes abroad, they may ſtand in a Situa- 
tion, where they may have the Rays of the Morn- 
ing Sun only. , 
2 
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In March, KT a PA Bed of the ſame 
Earth, in which they were ſown, and plant them 
carefully our, _ up as much Earth about their 
Roots as you can, fo as not to diſturb their young 
Fibres, planting them eight Inches aſunder, and 
ſhading them from all Sun until they have ſtruck 
new Roots, keep them clear from Weeds, and give 
them gentle Waterings, and let this Nurſery- bed be 
made in ſuch a Situation as to have the Morning 
Sun only. Some of them will ſhew their Flowers 
the ſame Spring, and many of them in Autumn 
following, —when all the good Flowers ſhould be 
planted out in Beds by themſelves, they making 
the beſt Show when they are in thoſe Beds, in a 
moiſt ſhady Situation, where their pretty Varieties 
will much delight the curious Eye: But I would 
not chooſe to do this Work, until they were a Year 
in the Nurſery-bed, and was quite certain of their 
Beauties, md of their Faults, whereby to diſtin- 
guiſn exactly the good from the bad. About the 
Beginning of November, when the Plants are in this 
Nurſery-bed, and in a dry Day, take a Quantity of 
the Compoſt Earth in which they were ſown, and 
with your Hand lay it an Inch thick all over this 
Nurſery-bed, and lay it alſo amongſt the Plants, hold- 
ing their undermoſt Leaves with one Hand, when, 
wich the other Hand, you lay in the Earth, fo as 
the Leaves of the Polyanthos's may ly above the 
Earth, and preſs this Earth down about the Roots 
of the Plants, obſerving to clear the Bed from Weeds, 
and foggy Matter which ly upon its Surface; this 
Cover will ſtrengthen your Plants much, for ſhew- 
ing well the ſucceeding Spring ; and even if they 
ſhould happen to flower in Winter, which 1s 2 
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the Caſe, will preſerve them from the Injuries of 
the Rigour of that Seaſon. 

The double Primroſes, ſuch as the double Paper 
white, the double red, and the double yellow, are 
pretty Ornaments to a Garden, eſpecially where 
there are Quantities of them, they are eaſily in- 
creaſed by parting their Roots in March, and plant- 
ing them in a ſhady and moiſt Situation, in which 
they will proſper well. 


Spring Crocus, or Crocus Vernus, 


Is fo called to diſtinguiſh it from the Autumnal 
Crocus, and is a great Beauty in the Spring, and of 
which there are great Varieties, the beſt Sorts of 
which are to be had in Holland from Mynheers 
Voorhelms at Haarlem, where you can buy 100 
Roots, and 12 different Sorts, for one Gilder. 

Having provided yourſelf with thoſe Roots, and 
what Numbers you pleaſe, if you have many of 
them, I would plant them in two Methods; the 
firſt is as Edgings to long Borders, in which Clumps 
of Annual, or ſome Perennial Flowers are orna- 
mentally planted, taking a Dibble and making a Hole 
two Inches deep, put in the Root, and into each 
Hole I ſhould adviſe you to put a little dry Soot, 
to prevent the Mice falling upon their Roots, of 
which they are very fond; plant their Roots, two 
Inches from each other, and inſtead of one Row, 
plant two Rows; for the more Flower-roots are 
together, the more Flowers, and the greater Show 
vou will have, obſerving to plant thoſe which 
flower the ſooneſt, together by themſelyes, and fo 
progreſſively wich the others, + 

he 
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The ſecond Method of planting them is in Beds, 
each Colour by itſelf, planting all the earlieſt always 
by themſelves—two Inches deep, (and when they 
are. in Beds) three Inches aſunder, for they will 
increaſe faſt enough to fill up all their Spaces or 
Diſtances at which they are at firſt planted, either 
by their Off-ſerts, or by their Seeds, which if you 
do not gather, will drop out of their Seed-veſſels 
and ſow themſelves, and by covering them with 
one Inch of Earth when you obſerve the Seeds to 
be ſhaking, will grow very well, and flower the 
third or fourth Year after ſowing. I would adviſe 
that you ſhould not remove your Crocus's ſooner 
than once in four Years; but when their Leaves 
are withered, every Year cover them with two 
Inches of new freſh Mould, which will ſtrengthen 
their Roots, and make the new ſhaken Seeds ger- 
minate ſoon, Their Seeds may alſo be ſown 
regularly in the ſame Manner as. ſhall be directed 
for the Bulboſe Tris : But there being now Abun- 
dance of their Varieties raiſed, and their Prices ſo 
low, it is ſcarce worth a Floriſt's Trouble or Pains 
to ſow them in any other Method than that which 
I have here preſcribed ; you muſt obſerve to cover 
their Seeds immediately after they are ſhaken, o- 
therways they will not thrive, it being certain that 
Crocus Seeds ſhould be ſown immediately after 
they ace ripe, and conſequently ought to be cover- 
ed with Earth ſo ſoon as they are ſhaken, in thoſe 
Beds where the Mother Roots have flowered. 


Perſian Iris, 


Botanically named, Xiphion Perſicum precox flo 
re elegantiſſime variegato, T ournf, This Flower is 
| juſtly 
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juſtly termed one of the moſt ſplendid Beauties of 
the Spring. I never ſowed the Seeds of it, ſo 
can ſay nothing of their Culture that Way; and 
1 there may be Varieties obtained from it; 

ut when I was in Holland and Flanders, the Flo- 
riſts there told me, they never had obtained any 
Varieties from ſowing the Seeds of it, excepting 
Fan van Leuwin at Rotterdam, who told me, that 


one of his Seedlings had produced him a Flower, 


whoſe Ground of Colour, and the ere& Petals were 
of a fine blue, and that the Tips or upmoſt Parts of 
its Petals were ſpotted in the {ame elegant Manner 
as the common bort is.—I planted them always in 
a light Soil in Clumps, with other Vernal Flowers, 
where they bloſſomed very well; but I obſerved 
in ſome neighbouring Gardens, and ſometimes with 
myſelf, if they put out man; Off. ſetts, the Mother 
Roots and Off-ſetts ſhewed Leaves, but no Flow- 
ers. As it is a Root which off-ſetts freely, and will 
not ſucceed, if it is often tranſplanted, or kept any 
'Time out of the Ground, I uled the following Me- 
thod by which it flowered conſtantly: Whenever 
the Leaves of the Plant were near decayed, if it 
had Off-ſerts, I removed the Earth from the Bulb 
until I was below it, and obſerved its Fibres ; then 
with my Fingers I took off the Off ſetts, which by 
that 'Time were formed into Bulbs, and raking them 
up carefully, put in new, freſh, rich Mould, a- 
bout the Mother Bulbs, putting up the Earth with- 
out diſturbing the Mother Roots. I took the Off-ſetts 
and plarted them, either into a Place by themſelves, 
or in Clumps, with other Vernal Flowers in the 
ſame rich ſandy Soil, obſerving ſtrictly to take 
none of their Fibres from them, which they retain 
under Ground, even after their Flowers and Plant 

E e Leaves 
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Leaves are faded, 9 planted them three Inches 
deep in the Ground, opening the ſame as deep as 
thold permanent Fibres were long, and they flower- 
ed every Year extremely well. If you are to make 
a Nurſery of them in any Piece of Ground, and to 
plant the Off ſetts or Roots immediately, let the 
Ground be wrought two Feet deep into a ſoft Mould, 
that their long Fibres may have plenty of Ground, 
and may not be cramped upon Clay, or other ſtiff 
Soil, into which they cannot penetrate, which 
will make them ſtunt, not flower, and at laſt 
decay entirely. J have alſo blowed them 
in Pots to + WM Chambers early in the Spring, 
but always obſerved afterwards to take them out 
with the whole Earth in a Clump, which was in the 
Pot, and planted them in the open Ground, and this 
Work is beſt done in Zune ; plant them and the 
Earth which was in the Pot altogether, without 
diſturbing their Roots in any Manner whatever ; 
ſo ſoon as you receive theſe Roots from your Flo- 
riſt, plant them, for if they ly any Time out of 
Ground, they will never proſper, and will be in 
great Danger of rotting altogether. 


Daffodills and Pſeudo Narciſſus. 


The firſt of the Doffodills which blows in the 
Spring is the dwarf Narciſſus, with a large Head 
called Narciſſus nanus, ſeu Pumilus maxi mi capitis; 
thus it is named in the Yoerhelms Catalogues in 
Holland: This Kind does well to be planted in 
Clumps of Vernal Flowers, with Snow. drops, and 
others; it thrives well in a rich light Earth, but 
ſhould not be lifted but once in two or three Years, 

SES 
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it has a yellow Flower, a very ſhort Stalk, and a 
very large Trumpet-like Cup, fringed about the 
Edges. 

| There is another Sort of them which has as high 
a Stalk as the other Daffodills, and a large Trum- 
pet · like Cup, and is fringed about the Edges, which 
in the Dutch Catalogues goes under the Name of 
Narciſſus trompet major; this requires the ſame Cul- 
ture with the former, and ſhould be planted in 
Clumps of Vernal Flowers ; this is botanically na- 
med Narciſſus major totus luteus calice amplo pre- 
lngo, C. B. P. 

There are a great many other Varieties of Daffo- 
dills, which Perſons, who are inclined to have 
great Variety of this Flower may buy: But when 
I treat of a Genus of Flowers or Plants, which 
have many Species, I treat of no others, but of 
thoſe, whole Culture I knew by my own Practice: 
Wherefore, it is not to be expected from me, that 
I am to deſcribe all the Sorts of thoſe Flowers or 
Plants, which are found in Authors, who have fa- 
voured the World with learned botanical Deſcrip- 
tions of moſt Plants. — But to proceed, 

There are four Sorts of Daffodills which J ſhall 
here deſcribe, which are to be bought in Quantities 
from the Voorhelms at Haarlem, which make pret- 
ty Edgings for Borders on each Side of a Walk, and 
do very well when planted in Edgings immediately 
oppolite to one another, and in the Inſide of an 
Edging of Crocus's : So that, for Example, if you 
have 100 Roots of any one of the Kinds, I would 
plant 50 in one Border Edge-ways, and 50 in the 
other Border quite oppoſite, that the Eye may be 
entertained with a Show of Flowers, of the ſame 
Kind, all blowing at the ſame Seaſon :—And "my 
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beſt Sorts of Daffodills for ſuch a Show, are, 1mo, 
Narciſſus van Sion ; this Sort is often mixed with 
ſome of John T radeſcant's Daffodills put amongſt 
them; this laſt is botanically called Narciſſus lati. 
folius flore pleniſſimo, petalis partim flavis, partim 
viridibus interpolatis ; and the firſt is botanically 
called Narciſſus multiplex totus Havus. Thole 
in the Dutch Catalogues are mixed together, and 
I chooſed firſt to give them their Dutch Names, be- 
cauſe from the Mynbeers Yoorhelms at Haarlem, I 
have always got the largeſt Quantities, and the beſt 


Roots of them. 
2do, Narciſſus incomparabilis, incomparable Daf- 


fodill, is botanically called Narciſſus incomparabi- 
lis flore pleno, partim flavo, partim croceo, Hort, 
Reg. Pariſien. | 

tio, Narciſſus Orange Phents, is botanically cal- 
led Narciſſus latifolius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis majo- 
ribus pallidis, minoribus colore aurantii interpolatis. 

And, 40, The double white Narciſſus, botani- 
cally called Narciſſus albus flore multiplici odoras 
tiſſimo, which ſhould be placed in the Edgings of Bor- 
ders, where Flowers which bloſſom in May are 

lanted. 

All thoſe Narciſſus's or Daffodills, (but which 
ſhould more properly be called, P/eudo Narciſſi) 
ſhould be Aer; as J have mentioned before, in 
Edgings, within Edgings of Crocus's, fix Inches 
from them, and fix Inches aſunder in September, 
and four Inches deep, with a Dibble made broad 
half a Foot long; before you plant the Roots, 
have a Wheel-barrow full of rich and very ſandy 
Mould, filling the Pit into which you are to plant 
the Bulb two Inches with this compoſed Mould, 
that the tender Fibres of the Bulbs may ſhoot the 


more 
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more eaſily into this ſoft Earth, and may thereby 


acquire Strength to penetrate further down into 
the Mould below, which is not of ſo fine a Con- 
ſiſtence; fill up the Pit two Inches above the Bulb, 
and riddle or lay above all, two Inches more of 

ood Garden Mould ;—their Leaves and Flower- 
Buds will appear early in the Spring, and except 
keeping them clear from Weeds, will need no fur- 
ther Culture or Trouble until November follow- 
ing, when I would adviſe another Coat of good 
Garden Mould to be laid above them, and in the 
Spring to dreſs the Beds and clear them from Weeds 
with your Hands, which is ſafer for their ſpringing 
Buds of Leaves and Flowers, than any Hoe or In- 
ſtrument whatever. Of the reſt of the Daffodills, 
or Pſeudo Narciſſus's, the beſt Kinds are: 

1-10, The Non-ſuch Daffodills, with double 
Flowers, and whoſe big Leaves are white, but the 
leſſer Leaves are of a Gold Colour, botanically 
called Narciſſus latifolius flore pleniſſimo odorato, 
petalis majoribus, candidis minoribus, aureis inter- 
polatis, Boerb. Ind. et Hort. Eyſt. 

2do, Peerleſs Primroſe Daffodill, called botani- 
cally Narciſſus Medio-luteus vulgaris. 


3tio, Yellow Daffodill, with the Petals of its 


Flowers reflected, botanically called Narciſſus lu. 
teus petalis florum valde reflexis, Caſp. Bauch. P. 
4to, The greateſt Nonpareille Daffodill, botani- 
cally called Narciſſus latifolius omnium maximus, 
amplo flavo calice. Park. Par. 
Thoſe four Sorts ſhould be planted in Clumps 
with other Flowers, which bloſſom about the ſame 


Seaſon, viz. in March and April; and their Cul- 


ture being the ſame with the others before menti- 
oned, I need add nothing to what I formerly ſaid 
of 


: 
| 
| 
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of them, but this, that T LAY adviſe none of 
their Kinds to be lifted ſooner than once in three 
Years. 

As for the oriental Polyanthos Narciſſus, I ſhall 
treat fully of them, when I advance to treat of 
Flowers which blow after the Hyacinths, that be- 
ing a more proper Opportunity. 

The next Flower which requires our Notice is 
the Vernal or Spring 


Cyclamen or Sow-bread, 


There are two Kinds of this Flower, the one 
with the white Flower, called botanically Cycla- 
men Vernum flore albo, C. B. and the other which 
carries a {mall red Flower, called botanically Cy- 
clamen FVernum minus, folio orbiculato inferne ruben- 
te, flore minore ruberrimo, Moriſ, hiſt, "Theſe 
Flowers are tenderer than the Autumnal Sorts ; and 
if they are not planted in Pots in Winter, or when 
they are in Flower early in the Spring, they ſhould 
have ſome Covering upon them in very ſevere Wea- 
ther, a Bell Glaſs, or ſome ſuch Protection; - they 
do very well to be planted in Clumps of Vernal 
Flowers, and ſhould not be removed but once in 
two Years; and when their Leaves are faded, and 
their Seeds are perfected, is the beſt Seaſon to lift 
them; and J have often cut large Roots from off 
their Eyes, when keeping them out of the Ground 
for ſome ſmall Time until the Wound was dry and 
ſound. I planted the Root, as alſo that Part which 
I cut off, three Inches below the Surface of the 
Ground, and ſurrounding their Bulbs with dry 
Sand, they flowered and proſpered well. I 

: : S 
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The two Perſian Kinds a alſo in the Spring; 
but as they require both to be houſed in Winter, I 
ſhall treat of them amongſt the Green-houſe Plants, 
or under the Article of the Guernſey Lilies. Their 
Seeds mult be ſown in Boxes ſo ſoon as they are 
ripe, filled with rich ſandy Mould, and reſemble 
the Culture of the Bulboſe Iris; only they require 
to be ſheltered in Winter below a Hot-bed Frame, 
or in the Front of the Green-houſe, where they 
may have much Air, but no Froſts; and in ſix 
Years after their ſowing, their Roots will ſhow all 


their Beauties in Bloſſom, obſerving to ſhift them 
every two Years into freſh Mould, and bigger 


Boxes, as their Roots grow large. 
I always chuſe to ſow moſt of the Seeds of Bulbs, 


or of perennial Plants, which require ro be pro- 


tected in Winter from the Inclemency of that Sea- 
ſon, in Boxes, rather as in Pots, becauſe a Pot has 


a greater Cold, and more Damps in it than Boxes, 


provided you fix Feet to all your Boxes of ſix In- 
ches Height above the common Ground. 


Vernal Colchicum. 


In Company with the Cyclamens may be plan- 
ted in Clumps the Fernal Colchicums, of which 
there is but one Sort, botanically called Colchicum 
vernum Hiſpanicum, flore rubro, C. B. which makes 
a very handſome Appearance with its purpliſh 
Flowers; its Culture is the ſame with the other 
Colchicums, of which I ſhall treat amongſt the au- 
tumnal Flowers ;— for the Increaſe of their Roots, 
remove them not oftner than once in three Years; 
bur it will be very proper to lay new Earth 2 

them 
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them every November, before the Froſts ſer in, 
which will increaſe their Roots, and make them 
bloſſom well the Spring enſuing. 

The Dog's Tooth Violet, or Deus canis and Fri. 
 tillaries, are to be next treated of. Of Dens canis 
there are two or three Sorts, v/z. the white flowered 
with the broad Leaf, is moſt common in Britain; its 
Leaves make a very pretty Show in the Spring, 
and are by far preferable to others of theſe Sorts of 
Flowers, whoſe Colours are neither ſtrong nor flo- 
rid, ſo as to attract the Eye ;— their Leaves creep- 
ing and covering the Ground, I would propoſe the 
Method J followed myſelf, of planting them in a 
Bed two Rows of them, and betwixt each Row, or 
three, I planted one Row of the different Sorts of the 
Fritillaries, which are contained in Mynheers 
Yoorhelms Catalogues at Haarlem in Holland, for 
this good Reaſon, that the Ground in ſuch a Bed 
may be equally employed, and may appear beauti- 
ful at the ſame time; for the Fritillaries flowering 
much about the ſame Seaſon with the Deus canis, 
the former is naked in its Stalk, and carries no 
Leaves near the Ground, whilſt the low Leaves of 
the Dens canis adorn and embelliſh the Surface of 
the Beds, and the Flowers of the Variety of F7:t- 
tillaries ſeem to proceed from the beautiful varie- 
gated Leaves of the Dens canis. 

Beſides, both the Fritillaries and the Dens canis 
proſper beſt, when they are removed no oftner than 
once in three Years; obſerving to give ſuch Beds 
a Covering of freſh Mould, either from a Paſture- 
ground, or from the Alleys of the Beds every Year 
about the Beginning of November ; as alſo obſer- 
ving to keep them clear from Weeds, and in the 
Spring to go over the Surfaces of ſuch Beds with 
your 
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your Hands, which Fri, MM than any Hoe, that 
being in danger of breaking the young ſpringing 
Buds of thoſe Flowers ;— the beſt Seaſon for lifting 
both thoſe Sorts of Flower-roots out of the Ground, is 
immediately after their Leaves are quitedecayed, and 
their Seeds are ripened, which is commonly about 
the Beginning of Zuly, when you may replant them 
2gain in the ſame Manner as formerly, into Beds 
of good light undunged Earth, ſeparating their Off- 
ſets, and planting them and the Mother Roots 
ſingle, about the Beginning of Auguſt, neither 
Sorts agreeing to be kept long out of the Ground; 
the Dens canis at two Inches Diſtance, and the 
Fritillaries at ſix Inches Diſtance, Root from Root. 
I never ſowed the Sceds of the Dens canis, but J 
ſowed the Seeds of the fineſt Sorts of the Fritilla- 
ries. My Method was thus, and by which I raiſed 
three or four fine coloured ones, which had not be- 
fore appeared amongſt the Sorts I had from Hol. 
land, and I had two Roots of all the Kinds in Yoor- 


belms Catalogues. | 


A Fortnight after the Seeds of the Fritillaries 
are ripe, I prepared Boxes of two Feet in Breadth, 
and three and an half Feet in Length ; thoſe, after 


making Holes in their Bottoms, and covering the 


ſame with Oyſter-ſhells, to allow the Water to pals 
off, I filled with the following Compoſt, viz. one 
third of the oldeſt and moſt rotten Tan-bark I 
could find, one Third of the pureſt white Sand, 
and one Third of a good Paſture-ſoil, which had 
lyen by me twelve Months, with its upper Sward 
amongſt it to ſweeten and rot; thoſe I toſſed up in 
a Heap in the above mentioned Proportions, after 
ſcreening them, but not too fine, and put into 
thoſe Boxes which were ten Inches deep, and filled 
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up the Earth only ſix Inches, to allow the Covers 
in very bad Weather to lie over them, without in- 
cumbering the Leaves of the young Plants. 

Theſe an came up in March after they were 
ſown, and I had a fine Appearance, few Seeds ha- 
ving miſgiven, if any at all; in Winter I placed 
them in a Situation where they had the full Sun, 
but removed them the Middle of March thereafter, 
into a Situation, where they had the Rays of the 
Sun until Eleven Forenoon only. During the 
Inclemency of the Winter-kealon, I placed them 
upon a South-wall, and in froſty Evenings I covered 
them with Timber-covers; and in the extreme Sea- 
ſon of the Year, I put ſome of the oldeſt and beſt 
rotten Tan- bark, two Inches deep, on the Surface of 
the Boxes, and removed it with Hands the End of 
February. After their being brought into a more 
ſhady Situation, I trimmed the Ground in the 
Boxes, and cleared it of a mofly Topping it had 
acquired during the Winter, and laid thereon half an 
Inch of good Kitchen Garden mould, in which was 
no Sand, for fear of making it too fine, whereby in 
watering the Surface of the Boxes, even with the 
fineſt Roſe that can be put on a Watering- pot, the 
upper Mould might have been drove off by the 
Force of ſuch Waterings from the young Roots, 


(which Caution is to be uſed in all thoſe Boxes, 


where there are young Seedlings of Flowers, or o- 
ther Plants, which are but thinly covered with 
Earth) the Seedlings came very handſomely up, and 
in 458 their Leaves decaying, during which time, 
and until the Middle of Auguſt thereafter, J gave 
them little or no Water, but put on the Seedling- 
box a good Covering of the compounded Earth in 
which they were ſown, and the Winter and Spring 

following 
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following T uſed ad Roots * the Earth in the 
Boxes, in the very ſame Manner I had done in 
the former Year, until June that their Leaves 
faded ;— at which Seaſon I lifted their Roots out 
of the Boxes, and found them as large as Hazel- 
nuts, and quite ſound, and of a fine Size of their 
Age, in proportion to their Mother Roots; all of 
which, notwithſtanding their having ſeeded with 
me, bloſſomed as ſtrong the ſecond Year of their 
Growth, as they did the firſt Year after I received 
them from Holland; but all thoſe Roots, which 
perfected their Seeds, I ſhifted, after their Seeds 
were ripe, into quite new Beds of new Compoſt, 
as was above deſcribed and directed for them. 

To return to the Culture of the Seedlings; ha- 
ving taken them out of the Boxes, and laid the 
Roots into a proper Box in the Root -· room, and 
cleanſed them, r they had dried ſor ſome Days, 
I made up a Bed of the ſame Compoſt of Earth, in- 
to which I {owed them, with this Difference, that 
J put only one half of the drieſt Sand that I uſed 
when they were in the Boxes, and in this Bed L 
planted theſe Roots two Inches deep, and four In- 
ches aſunder every way. In Winter I covered the 
Bed with two Inches of fine rotten Tan, and b 
the End of February I removed it by the Hand, 
and in March the Plants came and ſhowed their 
Leaves very well, and three of them produced 
Flowers ; one of which was of a large Bell, and of 
an admirable Snow white Colour, chequered with 
black; the other was of the Kind they called Mon- 
ſtrom in the Dutch Catalogues, and the other was 
wat of the Colour of an Apple-tree Bloſſom. So 

oon as their Leaves had almoſt decayed, I took 
Sciſſars, and cut off the Stalks, even a little _ 
rae 
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the Surface of the Earth, and that to ſtrengthen the 
Roots, and took off more than one Inch of the old 
Earth, and covered them two Inches above with 
new Earth, and in November covered them again 
with old Tan as formerly, which in the Beginning 
of March I removed after the Froſt had thawed; 
and in April J had ſuch a Blow of theſe Seedlings, 
as was never ſeen in Britain, and I had ſeven Sorts 
entirely new, which they had not in Holland, Roots 
of which two Years thereafter I ſent to my good 
Friends the Yoorhelms at Harlem, to amend their 
Catalogues of this Flower; and I am ſure, this Me- 
thod is the only proper one for raiſing them from 
Seeds, as alſo for cultivating their old Roots which 
come from abroad; and were our Gardiners in Exg- 
land and Scotland as diligent to obtain new Varie- 
ties, and poſlibly different Sorts, from thoſe raiſed 
in Holland, both upon account of the Difference of 
Soil and Climate, which tend very much to diver- 
ſify Plants, and eſpecially Flowers, it would be 
much for their Profit; for it is but ſowing every 
Year, waiting with Patience fix Years for the firſt 
Blow ; and ever afterwards, as long as you ſow e- 
very Year, you have the Hopes of, and effectively 
are entertained annually with fine new Varieties, 
In this Method I would therefore adviſe every 
curious Floriſt, to ſow the Seeds of thoſe perennial 


bulbous rooted Flowers every Year, and if he has 


good Seeds, and adhibits proper Culture to his 
Seedlings, he will in a few Years be fully rewarded 
| his Labour, by the Varieties he will raiſe of 
nem, | 
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The Namrs of Fritillaries in Yoorbelms Cata- 
logues are as follows, 1754. 


Aquitannica, 
. Spy -07 
graz major, 
Bont Loff extraordinaire, 
Bruin Koning, 
Caſtanea bonte, 
Dubbelde, 
Gladd Merveille nova, 
Flutie ſecunde, 
Glorioſa, 
Green Ridder, 
Groote vorſt, 
Iſabelle, 
Luteo, | 
Luteo plabrifolio, folus 
eleganter variegatis. 
Luteo * 
Luteo ſulpherino major, 


Merveilleuſe Glabrifolio- 


Merveilleuſe Glabriſolis 
ſtriato, 

Merveilleuſe nova, 

Monſtrom, 

Monſtrom ſeconde, 

Muyfoaal, 

Nonpareille, 

Purpre, 

Rex negres, 

Luteo ſans pareille, 

Rietvint, 

Rubro, 

Schoone bonthofF, 

Super Intendant, 

Start, 

Witte en Purpre, 

Flore albo niveo nova, 

Viperino, 


La Belle de Eſcoſt. 


Theſe are all ſeminal Varieties, and are the beſt 
Sorts of Fritillaries in Holland, and which when 
planted in the Manner preſcribed with the Dens 
canis, make a very fine Show in one Bed. 


* 


Crown Imperial, or Corona Imperialis, of which 


there are the following Sorts. 


Common Crown Imperial, Greateſt, 


Double 
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Double flowered, Single yellow flowered, 
Double crowned, Double yellow flowered, 
T riple crowned, Yellow ſtript flowered, 
Flat flalked, or Sword Branched flowered, 

bladed, Aurora coloured, 
Silver ſtript leaned, Orange flowered, 
Gold ſtript leaved, 5 boch flowered ; 


or, as the Dutch name it, WVilliam Rex. All 
thoſe Roots ſhould be planted in a dry Border 
of the Garden, and are valuable, becauſe they 
are the earlieſt tall Flower; too much wet will 
rot their Roots, which I always chuſed to plant 
in the Middle of the Beds of the Flower Gar- 
den in September, putting a good deal of dry 
Sand into the Pits which I made for them, and 
making the Earth neareſt to their Bulbs as looſe as 
poſſible, that their young Fibres might go through 
this Monld with Eaſe. When they are riſing to 
bloſſom, I placed by them ſmall Sticks, to which I 
faſtened their long Stalks, ſo that no Wind ſhould 
break them, nothing being more prejudicial to them, 
than to have their Stalks broken, or their Flowers 
cropt by any Accident; but as ſoon as you perceive 
their Flowers decaying, and the Seed-veſſels form- 
ing, cut them off a little below their Tops, allow- 
ing the other Part of the Stalk to wither; I lifted 
them once only every third Year, whereby I had 

great Plenty of Off ſets. | 
The Dutch Floriſts have in their Catalogues a 
Plant, which they call Lilium Perſicum, or Per- 
ſian Lily; this Flower bloſſoms in April, has a 
pendulous or hanging Flower, like a Martagon, 
but is not reflected, and its Colour reſembles that 
of the double Martagon; this requires the ſame Cul- 
rure 
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ture as the Crown Laren and bloſſoms much 
about the ſame time. 

I come now to treat of one of the principal Beau- 
ties of the Spring, the Oriental Hyacinth ; and as it 
is a peculiar Favourite of mine, I ſhall accurately de- 
{cribe the moſt beautiful ſingle and double Flowers, 
which are in Mynheers Yoorhbelms and Van Zompel's 
Catalogues, which flowered with me; and after theſe 
Deſcriptions, proceed to the Culture of their old 
Roots, and their Off-ſets, and then give my own 
Practice, whereby I raiſed many of theſe fine 
Flowers of incomparable Beauty, from Seeds which 
I faved in this Country; and there being ſuch a 
Variety of them, it will be neceſſary to be very ex- 
act in their Deſcriptions, whereby one may know 
what is a fine Flower, an early or a late blowing 
Flower, with all its Properties and Colours, and L 
chuſe to deſcribe them from the Catalogues of Myn- 
heers Dirk and Pietre YVoorhelms, and HFoorbeln 
and Van Zompell, Floriſts at Harlem in Holland, 
becauſe I think the Flowers of this Kind J had from 
them, excelled all others I had from other Floriſts, 
either in Holland or in Flanders; and becauſe L 
obſerved when I was in Holland, that of all other 
Floriſts they took moſt Pains and Care of their 
Roots, and kept the Sorts moſt diſtin& in their ſe- 
veral Drawers in their Root-rooms, whereby they 
ſeldom or never miſtook one Sort for another, 
which is too often the Caſe with careleſs People. 

I ſhall proceed to the Deſcription of the ſingle 
white Hyacinths, and I begin with the earlieſt 
Blowers. 

iſt, Premiere Noble is an extreme pretty Flower, 
with a high large Stem, which is very floriferous, 
and is adorned with many Bells of a good white 

Colour, 
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Colour, but are A, or FOE and are well 
reflected; this is an early Blower and ſeeds well, it 
blows very well alſo upon Water Glaſſes. 

2d, La Tendrefſe reſembles the former Flower 
very much as to the Form of its Stem and Bells, 
whole Pedicles are ſhorter, and ſtrong, which keep 
the Bells more erect; it is of a more ſhining white, 
and continues longer in the Perfection of Colour; 
it is an early Blower, ſeeds well, blows well on Wa- 
ter Glaſſes, and is à very fit Companion for the 
former Flower. 

za, Koningclite Parel is a very fine Flower, of 
a good Colour and a high Stem, which is adorned 
with large Bells, which are cornered prettily to the 
Bottom of the Cup; it holds its Bells ere&, which 
are very large, and has very often two of its Bells 
Joined into one at the 'Top of irs Stem, for which 
it is much eſteemed; it blows early. 

4th, Incomparable is a Flower of a charming 
Colour, it has a high Stem which is adorned with 
many Bells, which are ſomewhat pendulous, it 
ſeeds well and blows early, and continues long in 
Bloom. Os 

5th, Gekroonde Lieſde, is a very pretty Flower, 
high ſtemmed, ſurrounded with a good Number of 
large Bells, which are long, pendulous, and reflect 
well, it blows early, and ſeeds well. 

6th, Olyphant, or Elephant, is a large, fair, 
handſome Flower, its Stem is pretry high, and is 
adorned with large Bells of a good white Colour; 
and here and there, upon the 'Tips of its Petals, are 
Spots of a faint Carnation Colour, it ſeeds well, 
and blows early. 

7th, Phenomene is a fine large Flower, its Stem 


is higb, which bears many Bells of a duskiſh white 
a Colour F 
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Colour, erect and 5 related - It ſeeds well and 
flowers among the ſecond Blowers. 

8th, Tuberoſiana, ſo called I ſuppoſe from the 
Reſemblance its Colour and Smell has to a 'Tube- 
roſe ; this is one of the fineſt Flowers yet raiſed, 
its Stem is ſtrong and prettily adorned with ex- 
tremely large Bells, which are erect to Admiration, 
and ſo well expanded, as to touch the extreme Pe- 
tals of one another, and is of a ſhining white Co- 
lour, it ſeldom ſeeds, which J attribute to the great 
Succulency of its large Flowers. This Root is very 
ſhy to off-ſett, and conſequently is rare, it bears a 
great Price at preſent; and becauſe of its being ſcarce, 
has not appeared in the Dutch Catalogues for ſome 
Years paſt, and never did appear but in Meſſieurs 
Voorheln's; it is a ſecond Blower. 

gth, William Friſo. Before I proceed to the 
Deſcription of this Flower, it is worth noticing, 
that when the Dutch give wy Name to a Flower 
which deſerves Obſervation, they call it by ſome 
Name to which its Appearance bears ſome Reſem- 
blance, or by ſome great Hero or learned Man, 
poſſibly in Botany, or ſome other Science, either 
ancient or modern. So it is in this Flower, the 
Bells of which, upon a high bold Stem, and at the 
Tips or Extremities of their Petals are very much 
fringed, are large and thick fer, and are of a fine 
White; it ſeeds very well, from which I have 
raiſed ſeveral fine double Flowers; it is amongſt 
the ſecond Blowers. 8 5 

roth, La Reine de Femmes, or Queen of Women, 
for its high and floriferous Stem, the exquiſite- 
ly pure ſhining white Colour of its Bells, which 
are very erect, long, and charmingly reflect- 
ed, one of the moſt attractive Flowers to the 
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Eyes of the Beholder yet known : Its Stem from 


three Inches above the Surface of the Ground, be- 
ing quite filled with its charming Flowers, to the 
Number often of thirty-four and ſometimes thirty- 
cight, to which Magnitude I blowed it in my own 
Garden. It ſeeds ſometimes, continues a Month 
in full Bloom, when it is carefully attended, and 
is a late Blower, preſerving its admirable Colours 
to the laſt. At its firſt appearing in Holland, it 
was ſold for fifty Gilders per Root, —which is a 
great Price for a ſingle Hyacinth ; it is a late Blower. 


The next Diviſion of the ſingle Hyacinths, is cal- 
led the ſingle Roſe-coloured Hyacinths: 

iſt, Roſe Princeſ/e is a vaſt pretty ſmall Flower, 
its Stem is not high, neither are its Bells large, but 
its rich Carmyne Colour is very engaging ; beſides, 
that it has this particular Excellence, that the 
longer it blows, the better it comes to its Colour, 
and retains this Colour to its being quite faded ; it 
leeds conſtantly and plentifully, ſo that I have had 
Roots of it which have born good Seeds two Years 
{ucceſſively ; it is a ſecond Blower. 

2d, Bouquet Couleur du Chair, or Fleſh coloured 
Poſie, is a very handſome Flower, it has a high 
Stem, which is adorned with ſmall Bells of a fine 
Fleſh Colour, it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond Blow- 
er. 
za, Roſe Charmante is a very pretty Flower, its 
high Stem is elegantly adorned with many Bells of 
a Roſe Colour, and makes it deſerve the Name of a 
charming Roſe, it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond 
Blower. 

4th, Cleopatra is a moſt handſome Flower, with 


a high Stem and very large Bells, finely ag 25 
: wi 
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with Roſe Colours, it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond 
Blower. 

5th, Roſemonde is an extreme pretty Flower, 
with a high Stem and large Bells, elegantly mixed 
with white and coral Colours, it ſeeds well, blows 
amongſt the Seconds, and has born a good Price in 
the Dutch Catalogues. As does allo, 

6th, Gekroonde Roſencrans, which is a very 
pretty large Flower, with a high Stem adorned 
with many large Bells, of a bright Mixture of red 
and white, it is a late Blower, and ſeeds well. 

7th, Roſe Pyramidale, is a pretty Flower, its 
Bells upon a high Stem are ranged in Form of a 
Provatd and are of a fine bluſh Colour, it ſeeds 
well, and is a late Blower. 

8th, Hermaphrodite is a pretty bluſh-coloured 
ſemidouble Flower, from whence it takes its Name 
of Hermaphrodite; the Stem is not tall, nor are 
the Bells thick ſet, but they are pretty large, and 
are of a good Colour, and ſeeds conſtantly, from 
which I have raiſed ſome very valuable double 
Flowers; it is a late Blower. 

gth, Roſe prieell, or Roſe Cradle, is a high 
ſtemmed Flower, which carries {mall {emidouble 
Flowers, which in mild Seaſons bear good Seeds; 
it is a late Blower. | 

roth, .Aurora is a ſmall ſemidouble late Flower; 
it ſeeds, and is of a good Aurora Colour. 

Having deſcribed the beſt Sorts of ſingle and ſe- 
midouble white and Roſe- coloured Hyacinths, 
which were under my Care, I ſhall now proceed 
to the Deſcription of ſingle and ſemidouble blue 
Hyacinths, and ſhall begin with the dark-coloured 
blue Hyacinths, 5 | | 

iſt, 
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1ſt, Avant Coureur, or Forerunner, ſo named 
from its being the firſt next to the Brumal or Win- 
ter Hyacinths, which bloſſom in January; it has 
a high Stem, which bears Flowers of a dark blue 
on the Outſides of the Bells, the inner Parts 
whereof are of lighter blue Colours; it ſeeds ſome- 
times in mild Seaſons, and blows very early, and 
may be known by this Circumſtance, that ſo ſoon 
as the Plant's Leaves begin to appear above the Sur- 
face of the Ground, at the 'Tips of the upper Parts 
of their Leaves, they have a Spot of rediſh Colour. 

2d, Neger, or black; this is a ſmall belled 
Flower of a black Colour ; it ſeeds well, and is an 
early Blower, and has a bold Stem. 

za, Koningclite Purpre, or royal Purple, is 
much ſuch another Flower as the former, but has 
its Bells of a ſtrong and dark Purple Colour, the 
Stem and Form of its Bells are much the ſame as 
the Neger; it ſeeds often, and blows early, and is 
a very fit Companion for the Neger to be planted 
together, 

4th, Koning Van Poolen, or King of Poland, is 
a very pretty, Jarge belPd, and high ſtemm'd 
Flower; its Flowers are not very thick ſet on the 
Stem, nor are the Petals much reflected, but it has 
peculiar Spots of a lighter Colour near the Outſide- 
end of its Bells, which are very pretty; it ſeeds well, 
and is an early Blower. 

5th, La Couronne T riumphante, or T riumphant 
Crown is a very fine Flower, having a fine Stem 
adorned with very large dark coloured blue Bells, 


through which paſs great Strips of a very dark 


Colour, its Bells are well reflected, it ſeeds well, 
and comes amongſt the firſt of the ſecond Blowers. 
6th, 
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Sth, Baſhaw 750 Cairs 5 of the prettieſt 
ſingle Flowers that is to be ſeen, it has à large Eigh 
Stem thick ſet with many Bells, which are well re- 
flected, the inner Parts whereof are of a light blew 
with dark Stripes, and the outer Parts of them are 
of a dark blew, well ſtript with light Colours, it 
ſeeds extremely well, and is a ſecond Blower. 

7th, Grarmianus is a very handſome Flower, its 
Stem is not very high, but bears large and long 
Bells, of a very pretty dark Colour, it feeds well, 
and is a ſecond Blower. 

8th, Paſtor fido, is a large, bold, blowing Flower, 
with a large Stem, whole Bells are well ſtript with 
dark Strips half the Length of its Petals or Flower 
Leaves, it ſeeds, and is a ſecond Blower. 

gth, Paſſa Jupiter is a Flower which has a thick 
Stem of a blackiſh 'Colour, ſupporting its Bells 
which are ſomewhat larger than the former, for 
whom it is a fit Companion to be planted near by, 
it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond Blower. 

roth, Golconda is an extreme pretty Flower, 
with a thick and tall Stem, its Bells which are 
large and prettily diſpoled on the Stalk, are well 
reflected, and have a very uncommon, bright, blew 
Colour, mixed with a red Colour, which makes a 
pl-afant and ſtrange Appearance, reſembling exactly 
what the French call, une Gorge d'une Pigeon, or 
Pigeons Neck, it leeds well, and is a late Blower, 
this Flower bears a high Price in Holland. 

iith, L' Azuur Croon, or Azure Crown, is of 
an extreme fine Colour, for it has a high Stem 
richly adorned with large Bells of the brighteſt A- 
zure Colour that can be ſeen, ſo as to attract the 
Beholders Eyes very much, it is a new Flower, and 
is much valued, it feeds, and is a late Blower. 


I2th, 
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12th, Maſambique is Tins igious large Flower, 
with a high Stem and large Bells, of a fine mixed 
Colour of Blues, charmingly ſtript and ſhaded, it 
ſeeds and blows late. 

13th, Rex Indiarum, is a bold, ſullen, dark co- 
loured Flower, its Stem is high, which is well 
ſurrounded with large Bells of a very fine and vaſt- 
ly dark blue Colour, ſtript with black; it ſeeds 
well, and blows late. 

14th, Dolphin, is a fine Flower quite reſembling 
the ſhining various Colours of the Dolphin Fiſh, 
with a high Stem and large Bells, finely and vari- 
ouſly coloured; it is ſhy of ſeeding and blows 
late, this Flower is now much valued. 

15th, Gekroonde Moër, or Crowned Moor, is of 
a dark, ſhining, elegant blue Colour, and its Stem 
is well ſet with large Bells of the Colour above de- 
ſcribed, the Pedicles of its Bells are ſhort and ſtrong, 
and bear thoſe Bells very ere&, which ſtare one 
full in the Face, it ſeeds and bloſſoms late. 

16th, Brunon, is a Flower of a brown Colour, 
having its Stem of the ſame Colour, with ſtrong 
erect Bells, finely ſtript with a bright ſhining beau 
blue, it ſeeds and blows late, and is a new Flower, 
and bears a good Price. | 


I come now to deſcribe the light coloured ſingle, 
and {emi-double flowering Hyacinths. 
1ſt, Paſſa Cato, is one of the largeſt bell'd ſingle 
Flowers yet raiſed, it has a middling high Stem, 
bat very ſtrong, its Bells are of an indifferent blue 
mixed with a duſky green, it is not ſo valuable 
as formerly, and ſeldom ſeeds, it blows early. 
2d, Flore maculato, is a fine large Flower, the 
Stem is high, the Bells of a good light blue are 
| | very 
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very prettily in the inhnermoſt Parts of its Petals 


mixed with ſmall Drops of a very bright white, 
from which Spotting it received its Name ; it is an 
old but valuable Flower, and has not appeared in 
the Dutch Catalogues for ſome Years paſt, it ſeeds, 
and from which I raiſed ſome very fine double and 
ſingle Flowers, it blows early. 

3d, Bontenhelt blauwe en Witte Geſtreept bonte, 
this is a moſt charming Flower, its Stem 1s pretty 
high, which is adorned with Bells of a middling 
Magnitude, remarkably ſtript the whole Length of 
the Bell, with a bright ſhining white, and a fine 
beau blue Colour, it ſeeds well, and from which 
Seeds was raiſed the fine double blue Flower, Bon- 
te Sauſpareille, of which I ſhall treat in its Place ; 
it blows early, and at its firſt Appearance reſembles ' 
what we call our ſtript Cotton Sattin Silks, even 
before it opens, | 

4th, Claremonde Bleek blaue en witte Geſtreept, 
is a new Flower, and one of the ſtripped Sorts, and 
has no Difference remarkable in irs Flower from 
the preceeding Hyacinth, but this, that the blue 
Strips have a very dark Colour, and the white Strips 
are of a ſhining white Colour; it is amongſt the 
Claſs of the ſecond Blowers. 

5th, Blandina, this is a bold Flower with a high 
Stem, and large Bells of a ſtrong Marble Colour, 
and are well reflected; it ſeeds and flowers amongſt 
the ſecond Blowers. 

6th, Triton, is a large Flower, has a ſtrong 
Stem and large Bells of a very pretty Colour, the 
Extremities of whoſe Petals are reflected, and ſhow 
a very bright blue ; it ſeeds and flowers amongſt the 


econd Blowers. 
7th, 
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7th, Trebiſonde, is a very elegant coloured 
Flower, with a large Stem, round which are large 
Bells with Strips, of darker and lighter Blues; this 
Flower ſeeds well, and is a ſecond Blower. 

8th, Biſarde Agate is a very large ſemidouble 
Flower, having a very ſtrong and high Stem, which 
carries ſometimes thirty eight Bells of an extreme 
pretty Agate Colour; it ſeeds in mild Seaſons, for 
which it is very valuable; it is a ſecond Blower, 
and continues long in Bloom. 

gth, Centaurus, is another ſemi-double Flower, 
with a {ſtrong and high Stem, which carries "org 
ſemi-double Bells of a pretty Colour, tho' not ſo 
many as the former does, it ſeeds conſtantly, and 
is a ſecond Blower. 

roth, Koningin Elizabeth, is a fine well colour- 
ed Flower, has a good Stem, upon which its Bells 
of a light coloured blue appear, which are well re- 
flected, but are ſomewhat pendulous, or hanging 
downwards, it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond Blower. 

i1ith, Prinee Van Aſturien, is much ſuch ano- 
ther Flower, in its Colours and Stem, bur its Bells 
are more erect, this Root is very apt to fly into 
Hearts and Ott-ſetts, whereby it ſeldom ſeeds, it is 
a ſecond Blower. 


12th, Fabius Maximus, is a vaſt large Flower, 


with a ſtrong Stem, which carries very large Bells, 


finely enamelled with three Colours, it ſeeds, and 
blows amongſt the Seconds. 

13th, Koningin Anna, or Oueen Anne, is a 
ſweer light coloured Flower, its Stem is of a good 
Height, well adorned with good Bells well reflec- 
red, of a pretty Agate Colour, it is a late Blower, 
and ſeeds well, nan ents 


14th, 
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14th, Varro, as to its Stem and Bells, is much 
ſuch another Flower, but it carries more Bells up- 
on its Stems, ſeeds well, and blows late. | 
15th, Schoone Aſia, or pretty Aſia, reſembles 
the two former Flowers, but has a fine Stripe in its 
Bells of a dark blue; it ſeeds well; and blows late; 
16th, Ganymedes is an extreme pretty Flower, 
its Stem is high, and is beautifully adorned with 
Bells genteelly enamelled, with two Sorts of pretty 
blue Colours; it ſeeds, and is a ſecond Blower. 
17th, Premier noble Hue, is a Flower very much 
reſembling the Premiere noble white, in the Form 
of its Stem and Bells; it ſeeds, and blows early. 
18th, Griſdeline Royale, is a charming Flower, 
of a notable Griſdeline Colour, its Stem and Bells 
make a noble Appeatance, it ſhould hot be want- 
ed in every good Collection of Hyacinths ; becauſe, 
as it ſeeds freely, one has a Chance to raiſe fine 
Varieties therefrom, it is a ſecond Blower. 
19th, Porcelaine Royale, is alſo a Flower of an 
uncommon grand Appearance, its Stem is high and 
great, ſupporting Bells of a fine watered Porcelaine 
Colour, it ſeeds, and is a ſecond Blower. 
20th, The three Brumal, or Winter - Sorts of 
Hyacinths, viz. The Brumalis Fanuarius, the Vro- 
ege Gargon, and the Yroege, or early Imperial, de- 
— a Place in every good Collection of Flowers, 
upon Account of their blowing in January and 
N. and may be well planted in Clumps, of 
the earlieſt Vernal Flowers, as chey require none 
ol the niceſt Cate in their Culture; and as they of- 
ten produce great Plenty of Off-ſetts, when they 
are planted in a rich, light, ſandy Soil, 
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Having thus deſcribed the beſt Sorts of Singles, 
and ſome of the ſemi-double Hyacinths, blues, 
whites, and Roſe coloured ones; I ſhall proceed 
to offer my Practice of managing the Roots of thoſe 
Flowers which carry Seeds, the Method of ſowing 
their Seeds and cultivating them, until they ſhew 
their Bloſſoms, in which I had moſt extraordinary 
Succeſs. 

So ſoon as you perceive the Seed Veſſels of the 
Hyacinths forming, you will then know what Roots 
to allow to remain in the Ground, until the Seeds 
are ripened, and what to lift out of the Ground 
ſooner : Thoſe which remain in the Ground, 
mould not be lifted until the Seeds are almoſt ripe, 
and ought ſo ſoon as you take them up, to be 
carried into the Root Room, and laid up in the par- 
ticular Drawers, upon which the Names of the 
ſeveral Sorts are affixed, by printed or written La- 
bels or Papers, whereby a Nurſery Man in Flowers 
will never miſtake the Sorts, as is too often the 
Caſe with careleſs People. 

So ſoon as the Seed Veſſels begin to open and 
ſhew their Seeds black, or ſome of them brown co- 
loured, they ſhould be carefully looked over twice 
every Day, that the Seeds may not ſhake out of 
their Veſlels and be loſt: Theſe Seeds, when 
you firſt gather them, have a clammy Subſtance; 
wherefore, to prevent Moulding, it will be proper 
to ſpread them in ſome airy Place not expoſed to 
the Rays of the Sun, upon Papers in large Boxes, 
where they may ly ſome Days to dry, and there- 
after they may be put into Paper Bags, and laid in 
ſome airy Place for two or three Weeks, or until 


you ſow them, 
The 
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The ſtri& Aka cl Selens Floriſt to a few 
general Rules I ſhall lay down, for the cultivating 
this charming Flower, will anſwer the Succeſs de- 
ſired, and without which it is impoſſible to attain 
to it. In the firſt Place, One muſt be very care- 
ful to prepare the Compoſt J here preſcribe for 
them. And, 2d4ly, To give them freſh Compoſt 
annually, and to lift them in a proper Seaſon af— 
ter their Bloom is over every Year, and to cover 
them in Winter in ſuch a Manner, as the Froſt does 
not reach their tender Fibres. And, Laſtly, To 
give the fineſt Kinds of them proper Coverings 
when they are in Bloom, ſo as their Stems ma 
not be drawn, nor their Bloſſoms ſpoiled by the 
Injuries of the Weather. The Compolt I prepared 
for them is made up in the following Manner : 
From the Month of Zune to the Month of Novem- 
ber, I gathered from the Paſtures what Cows Dung I 
could get (Horſes Dung, tho? very well rotted, from 
Experience, is not proper for cultivating Hyacinths, 
nor any bulbous' rooted Flower) I prefer Dung of 
Cows gathered from Paftures to that which eomes 
from Byres, becauſe the Paſture-dung, when it is 
freſh gathered, is ſooner rotted, and ſtronger from 
che Herbs theſe Cattle feed upon, than from Hay 
or Straw-feeding; however you may uſe Byre-dung 


alſo, if you cannot procure enough of n 


After having taken this Dung into the Compolt- 
yard (which ſhould be well expoſed to Sun and 
Wind, that what Compoſt is there, may the better 
imbibe the nitrous Particles of the Air, ec.) L 
rurned and toſſed it up conſtantly, until. the Froſt 
ſet in for continuing, when I turned it out to three 
Inches Depth, and there allowed it to mould and 


rot by the Froſts, which does more in a Month te- 


wards 


. 
wards conſuming it, than ſour Months other Pra- 


ctice will do. From the firſt of March I continued 

toſſing it up, and about the twentieth of April I 
laid it up in Heaps in the Form of Hot- beds; and 
when I obſerved it heating, I covered it with near 
one Foot of good hacked Mould, and had very 
good Cucumbers and Pompions on theſe Heaps, 
with ſeveral other hot bed Crops. 

Whilſt the Dung was at this Work, TI prepared 
the Earth for the Hyacinths, in doing whereof there 
is a great Care to bo taken. 'The Earth about 
Haarlem (where Hyacinths thrive beſt) is of the 
Colour of a black Fallow, mixed with a white Sand, 
which by lying neither turns of a red or of a yel- 
low Colour, which is the Colour of moſt of our 
Britiſß Sand, except that Sand which is found up- 
on the Links near the Sea, and is called Holland 
Sand, which becomes whiter the longer it is kept. 
The black Earth is alſo found in ſome of thoſe 
Links near the Sea, but more frequently in ſhort 
heathy Paſtures : Wherefore to imitate by Compoſi. 
tion the Haarlem Soil, take one third of this white. 
Sand, and two thirds of this black Mould, ten Inches 
deep below the Surface; and taking ſome of the to 
Sward with it, keeping out all big Stones, bring it 
home to your Compoſt-yard, mix it in the above 
Proportion with the white Sand, toſs it up often, 
until the Earth and Sand be well incorporated, and 
the Sward is well rotted, that it makes one Heap 
of Compoſt, reſembling the Haarlem Soil as near 
as poſſible. | : | 
I alſo got a Quantity of Tan bark, which had 
been two Years out of the Pits, or had been at 
Work in Stoves, and riddled it well through a fine 
Sieve, to get the fineſt of it from its coarſeſt Parts, 

„ | (which 
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(which are alſo of ule to cover your Beds of Hya- 


cinths, Ranunculus, Anemonies, and Polyanihos Nar- 


ciſſus in ſevere Froſts) this fine riddled Bark I expo- 
ſed to the Froſts to mould, and reduce it to Earth; if 
you have not 'Tan, take an equal Quantity of well- 
rotted Leaves of Trees, which will do very well. 
In Auguſt or September I took off the Mould 
from the Beds of the Cows Dung, after the Crops 
were done, and toſſed the Dung over and over, as 
I perceived it to want moulding, and in Winter, 
when the Froſt ſet in, I laid it again a-bread:h, to 
rot perfectly well before April, that T mixed it with 
all the other Materials in the following exact Pro- 
portion, v/z. two ſixth Parts of the Earth and Sand 
which were by this time well incorporated, and 


ſeemed a blackiſh Fallow, three ſixth Parts of this 


well rotted Cows Dung, and one ſixth Part of rot- 
ted fine Tan, or Leaves of Trees; and after it was 
well mixed in theſe Proportions, I riddled it very 
fine; I reſerved a large Heap of the rotted Cows 
Dung unmixed with the above Materials, and this 
I put into the Beds which I had made up for the 


flowering Roots, in ſuch a Manner, as it might be 


within Reach of the Fibres of theſe Bulbs, which 
is of great Service to them whilſt they are in Bloom, 
and even afterwards, by enabling them to refurniſh 
themſelves with ſtrong bold Leaves, Stems and 
Flowers for the enſuing Years; and the Negle& 
of making the Compoſt, as is above preſcribed, and 
making up theſe Beds as is here directed annually, 
J can aſſure my Readers, is one of the chief Cauſes, 
if not the chief one, that Hyacinths degenerate in 
Britain ſome Years after we get them from Hol. 
land ; for I am quite certain, were we as careful 


here in managing the Compoſt, giving it to them 


annually, 
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annually, and in preparing their Beds, as is here 
directed, as I have experienced for many Years in 
the Culture of this charming Flower, there would 
be no Complaints of their degenerating, and we 
might vie with the Dutch Floriſts, in raiſing many 
beautiful Seedlings of this Flower in Britain, to the 
ſaving great Sums of Money, which are annually 
ſent out of the Kingdom to purchaſe theſe Flower. 
roots. I have preſcribed this Compoſt to be finely 
riddled, and it is moſt indiſpenſibly neceſſary (not- 
withſtanding of what ſome Authors may pretend to 
ſay to the contrary) ſo as there be not at any Rate 
the leaſt Part of Clay or clayiſh Particles in all this 
Compoſt; but it muſt be as fine, and free from all 
Coheſion or ſticking in its Particles, as the fineſt 
Meal or Flower, that every Fibre of the Hyacinth 
Bulbs may have full Scope to play, and to breed 
new Fibres, on the Multiplicity whereof depends 
all your Succeſs in the Culture of Hyacinths. I 
turned over this Compoſt conſtantly until Seprem- 
ber, when I uſed it; and in treating of the large 
flowering Roots, ſhall then give proper Directions 
how to uſe it, and make up the Beds for theſe 
Flowers to bloſſom in. At preſent I return to the 
{owing of the Seeds, and their Culture, until they 
come to bloſſom, which may be in five, fix or ſeven 
Years after ſowing. | 

About the End of September, which is the pro- 
pereſt Seaſon to ſow theſe Seeds, og 
yourſelf with Boxes of good ſufficient Timber, 
two and one half Feet in Breadth, and in Length 
four Feet, with many Holes in their Bottoms, 
covered with the moſt concave Shells of Oyſters, to 
allow the Moiſture to pals off; theſe Boxes ſhould 


be eight Inches deep, riſing from the Front 3 
ac 
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Back of them ten Inches, that the Water in Win- 
ter may run off from their Timber Covers, Which 
to give them is far better, than to put them under 
Hot-bed Frames, or any other Covers, and theſe 
Boxes ſhould have Feet put to them of one half 
Foot high, of good ſtrong Timber, to ſupport them 
from the Ground; upon which if they were to reſt, 
or upon Bricks, they would imbibe too much Moi- 
ſture, or might tumble from the unſteady laying 
of the Bricks under them. 

Having laid the Compoſt into the Boxes care- 
fully, ſo as not to miſplace the Oyſter-ſhells which 
cover the Holes. Take your Seeds from their 
Bags, and lay them in freſh Water for ſix Hours, 
'and lay them upon fine powdered Chalk, which 
will colour them white, ſo as they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the black Colour of the Mould, 3 
{ow them in Rows one Inch aſunder Row from 
Row, and half an Inch Seed from Seed ; and put 
a ſmall Bit of Wood at the Head of each Row and 
at the Foot, ſo as at lifting, you may again know 
where to find their Roots, after their Seed-leaf is 
2 decayed; cover them with one Inch of the 
ame Mould, and the Boxes may have a South-eaſt 
Aſpect, but not too near a Hedge or Wall, and in 
ſuch a Situation as they may enjoy the whole Rays 
of the Winter Sun: Some of thoſe Seedlings will 
come above Ground with their Seed-leaf, and the 
Huſk of the Seed on its Top exactly like an Onion 
in October and November, againſt when you ſhould 
lay on the Surface of the ſeedling Box ſome very 
fine: old rotted Tan-bark, in order to keep Froſts 
off by all Means from their Leaves and Roots, of 
which they are very impatient, obſerving allo to co- 
ver them with the Timber Covers every Night, and 


1 
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in great Rains and Snows; but open them in the 
Day Time, except when it ſnows, altho? even then 
in the Day Time the Covers ſhould be ſupport- 
ed, to allow a little Air to come at them by ſome 
proper Machine of a Hook made for that Purpoſe; 
for the more Care you take to preſerve them from 
moulding by a too cloſe e doc they will 
thrive the better, and in this Seaſon they muſt be 
carefully attended. If the Froſt is very in- 
tenſe, thruſt in a great deal of Straw in the empty 
Space betwixt the Earth and the Bottom of the 
Box below the Box, and with Straw-hurdles it will 
be neceſſary to cover the hy of the Timber. 
coverings, which I would chooſe to make fold up- 
on the ſeedling Boxes, rather as to run in Cheques 
to cover them. This laſt Method, erroneonſly 
practiſed by ſome, being troubleſome to the Gar- 
diner, and may diſturb, by hard pulling, the young 
Seedlings. 

In this Situation, and with this Care they may 
remain until February or March, as the Weather is, 
when the Covers may be opened all the Day, and 
at Night too, — eſpecially as they have the ſmall 
Covering of Bark upon them, thorough which a 
ſudden Daſh of Rain cannot ſo eaſily penetrate, 
as if they had no Cover at all; nor would I remove 
this Cover of Bark from them, until their Leaves 
were gone, becaule they may receive ſome Nou- 
riſhment from it, as well as from the Compoſt ; 
and if in dry Seaſons you was to give them Water, 
it glides more eaſily through the Parts of the Bark, 
than if you was to water the naked Surface of the 
Earth in the Boxes; whereby, from the fineſt Role 
of a watering Por, the Earth might be drove off 
from their Roots, which is very prejudicial to 

them.— 
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them. And take alſo Care in Sun-ſhine hot 
Weather, that you ere& a Paraſoll betwixt them 
and the Sun, ſo as to ſhade their young Leaves 
from its too hot Rays, whereby they might be hur- 
ried down, which would prejudice them, taking 
Care not to cover the Boxes with the Paraſolls, bur 
that the young Plants may enjoy all the free Air 
poſſible, which contributes much to their 
Growth, About the Middle or End of May 
their Leaves will be all faded; and about the zoth 
of Zune, removing the Bark with your Hands, 
look for your {mall wooden Indexes at the Tops 
and Foots of the Rows, whereby you will know 
them ; when ſearching for the Roots, lift them, 
and you will obſerve that they will be as big ag 
ſmall Peaſe, having put out one or two ſmall Fibres 
at moſt, which do not take from them; but laying 
them upon Papers to dry in a Place of the Root- 
room, where they may enjoy all Air, but not any 
Rays of the Sun ; but be ſure in the Interval be- 
twixt their Leaves fading, and their Roots being 
lifted, to give them no Water, — In caſe you have 
neglected to lift all theſe young Roots, take a fine 
Sieve, riddle the Earth in the Boxes, and the young 
Roots will be found in the Sieve, if you have not 
lifted them all, and lay thoſe up with the others, 


taking all the Earth out of the Boxes, and lay theſe 


Boxes on their Sides, to dry and ſweeten with the 
Air, until you replant your Seedlings, which you 
ſhould do in ſix Weeks, after having cleared them 
from all their withered Roots, Mouldineſs or rot- 
ten Skins upon their young Bulbs; — oblerving 
to take as little of the outward Skins, which are 
ſound, from their Bulbs as poſſible. — Some Per- 


ſons in their Practice do not lift theſe young Roots 
Ii the 
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the firſt Seaſon, but by Experience I find this to 
be a Fault; for after their Leaves are down, if the 

oung Roots are unactive, they are better out of 
the Ground than in it, where by the Moiſture of 
the Earth they are often very ſubje& to rot; and 
if they in this unactive State are to be kept dry 
and not watered, they can be kept better out of 
the Ground than in it ; beſides this, to give freſh 
Earth annually to them, will make their Roots 
grow ſooner larger than otherways they would, 
but you may try both Methods. 

To return to the planting the young Roots for 
the ſecond Year, I laid the Shells and Compoſt in- 
to the Boxes in the ſame Manner as I did the firſt 
Year, and planted their Roots ſix Weeks after lift- 
ing, or ſooner, as I ſaw them ſpringing, in Rows 
three Inches aſunder, and two Inches Root from 
Root, obſerving to plant them in the fineſt and drieſt 
Earth you have, in order to keep their ſmall Bulbs 
dry, until they ſtrike new Roots again, and to pre- 
ſerve the Bulbs from the Moiſture of the new 
Compolt wherein they were planted, by which Ma- 
nagement few or none of them rotted. 

So ſoon as the Froſts ſet in, I covered them with 
the ſame Sort of Tan, and took the ſame Care I 
did in the former Year, and took as much, or ra- 
ther more Caution, that by the hot Sun in the 
Spring their Leaves ſhould not be hurried out of 
their Verdure, which is always very injurious to 
them; and in Winter I put a little more Bark upon 
them, to preferve their young Roots and Fibres 
from froſty Injuries. 

At lifting Seaſon if they proſper well, their Roots 
ſhould be as large as ſmall Shallots; ſome bigger, 
ſome ſmaller ; and lifting them in the ſame * 
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below the Surface of the Path Way; this 
ſhould be only four Feet broad, and what Length 
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and whilſt out of the Goal, managing them in 
the Manner I did the former Year; I re- 
planted them about the Middle of September again, 
into larger and deeper Boxes, the Length and 
Breadth as ſuits you, the Depth two Feet, that 
they might contain a greater Depth of Earth in 
them; becauſe their Fibres will be longer as the 
Roots advance in Bigneſs, I planted them in Rows 
three Inches aſunder, and three Inches Root from 
Root, for the more Room they have, they will 
proſper the better. — And I gave them the ſame 
Culture this Year, which I did the two former 
Years; for I do not approve to plant them in Beds 
ſooner as the third Year after ſowing, becauſe they 
have not Strength to endure our common Beds in 
the open Air ſooner, altho' it is practiſed by ſome, — 
and whereby I have loſt many Roots myſelf. 
T lifted them again five Weeks after their Leaves 
were down, and laying them in the Root-room, I 
managed them in the ſame Manner as I did the for- 
mer Years; by this Time they will be pretty large 
Roots ; and about the Beginning of September fol- 
lowing, I digg'd a Trench in the Garden two Feet 
deep below the Surface of the Ground, taking out 
all the natural Earth, and making the Bottom of the 
Trench level, I put in the Compoſt which was 
formerly celcribet, and which had never been uled, 
and filled up the Trench therewith to one * 

ed 


you pleaſe, according to the Number of Seedlings 


you have: After the Bed has ſettled a few Days, I 


ae the Roots therein in the following Manner; 

aving laid out eight ſtreight Lines the Length of 

che Bed, I took ſome of the drieſt ſandy Romy 
CO 


. 
could find, and laid it over the Surface of the Bed 
half an Inch thick, and with my Hand thruſt the 
Roots down into it a Quarter of an Inch, fixing 
them ſo, that by riddling the Earth which covered 
them, I might not miſplace them or turn them up- 
on their Sides, and I gave them a Covering two and 
one half Inch deep of the Compoſt ; in which Si— 
tuation they remain until the Froſts ſet in, at which 
Time I covered them with rotted Tan near two 
Inches thick, and alſo filled the Alleys of rheir 
Beds with the Tan quite up to the Tops of the 
Beds ; and I allo do the ſame with the Beds where 
the old Roots are planted, to prevent Froſts enter- 
ing the Sides or Ends of theſe Fas : and beyond the 
Ends of the Beds I lay the old Tan two Feet thick 
to keep off all Froſts. — Before I plant theſe young 
Roots, I take Stakes of Timber, in which I pur 
Iron Eyes the whole Length of the Bed; and near 
the Edges thereof in the Path Way, oppoſite to one 
another on both Sides of the Bed, and at four Feet 
Diſtance from one another ; theſe Stakes ſupport, 
and their Eyes in the Spring receive, the Ends of 
Hoops, which are thrown over the Beds, and alongſt 
which I pvt Rods, to ſupport Matts to ſhade the 
Flowers and Leaves of the Plants from Sun and 
Injuries of the Weather ; but thoſe Hoops I never 
put over the Beds, until I have taken off their Tan 
Cover with the Hand, and had laid half an Inch 
of good Garden Mould, without any Mixture of 
Sand, above the Compoſt ; the Uſe of which is, that 
in watering them (which may be neceſſary) the 
looſe ſandy Earth may not be taken from their 
Roots; ſome of them will ſhew Flowers, Which, 
as ſoon as they do, faſten down by the Side of their 
Bulbs long Wires painted green, which are made on 


Purpole, 
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Purpoſe, to which faiten them, when their Flower 


ſtems riſe, gently firſt below their Bells, and after- 
wards as they riſe higher betwixt their Bells, with 
a Bit of Baſs-matt, in the beſt Manner you can, 
marking what are good Flowers. They continue 
in that Poſition until lifting Seaſon, and as they will 
then be large Roots, they muſt be lifted in the Me- 
thod, and at the ſame time with the large flowering 
Roots which you get from Abroad, and which 
ſhall be treated of in the Culture of thoſe Roots: 
Some of the beſt Sorts of which double Flowers I 
ſhall now proceed to deſcribe, in the ſame Manner 
as J deſcribed the ſingle ones. 

And the firſt which offer, are the dark coloured 
double blue Hyacinths, in Mynbeers Yoorhelms and 
Van Zompels Catalogues for the Year 1752. 


iſt, Paſſetoute, is a mighty fine Flower, its 
Stem is not very high, but is adorned with large 
Bells of a charming Colour, with a Strip through 
them of a very dark Colour, and its innermoſt Pe- 
tals are large and well diſpoſed, this Flower well 
deſerves its Name ; is an early Blower, and blows 
well upon Water Glaſſes, 

2d, Kroon Van Braband, or Crown of Brabant, 
is a very pretty Flower, its Stem is higher than 
the former, and is beſet with dark coloured Bells, 
whoſe innermoſt Petals are ſmaller and finely ena- 
melled with ſeveral Colours, it blows early, and 
alſo upon Water Glaſſes. 

za, Violette Croon, or Fiolet Crown, is a vaſt 
pretty Flower of a charming Violet Colour, its 
Stem is high, the Bells are very double, large, and 
well reflected, ſhe wing their dark Hearts, they 25 
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thick ſet, or rather grow in a Clump upon the 
Stem ; this Flower blows early. 

4th, Incomparable, is a pretty Flower upon a tall 
Stem, which is extremely well ſet with ſmall Vio- 
let coloured Bells, which in mild Seaſons bear 
Seeds, it is a very pretty Flower, and ſhould be in 
every good Collection of Hyacinths. 

Fth, Semper Auguſtus, is a noble Flower, with 
a high bold Stem, which is ſurrounded with a great 
many large double Bells well reflected, and which 
diſplay their beautiful innermoſt Petals, charmingly 
enamelled with a beautiful Diverſity of brown and 
blue Colours, it blows early. 

6th, Gekroonde Saphire, is a very fine Flower, 
with a high Stem, and a fine Spike of large Sa- 
phire-coloured Bells, well reflected; it bears a fine 
Truſs of Bells at the Top of its Stems, as all the 
Getkroonde Flowers do; it blows early. 

7th, La Grande Belle, is a Flower of a fine Co- 
lour, of admirable Violete; it is an old Flower, 
and had the Name of Violet added to it, until the 
Flower which is immediately below deſcribed ap- 
peared in the Dutch Catalogues ; it has a flen- 
der Stem, and the Bells appear on its two Sides on- 
ly, they are long, and not well reflected; it blows 
any: and is valuable only for its fine ſtrong Co- 

ur. 

8th, La Grande Piolette, is a fair fine Flower 
with a bold Stem, upon which are placed large, e- 
rect, open, and well. reflected Bells, of a very deep 
Violet Colour, which makes a pretty Appearance; 
it is an early Blower, — and continues long in its 
brighteſt Bloom. 

gth, Jeuweell van Hollande, is a fine genteel 
Flower, of a middling Size, the outward Parts of its 


Bells 


2 

Bells are of a Pn Give Colour, the Stem 
is high, the Bells are well ſet thereon, and are well 
reflected, ſhowing an elegant Heart, well mixed 
with brown, blue and purple Colours; it is a ſe- 
cond Blower, — and continues long in Perfection of 
Bloom. 

roth, Purpre ſans pareille, is an extreme pretty 
Flower, has a high and bold Stem, with prett 
Bells very double, erect, and well reflected, which 
ſhow their innermoſt Petals to Perfection, very well 
enamelled with Purple and lighter blue Colours; 
it is a ſecond Blower, and in a Bed of Hyacinths, 
where double blues and double whites are planted 
alternately, is a very fit Companion for the Koning 
van Groote Brittanien double white Hyacinth, the 
Time of their flowering being the ſame. 

11th, Keyſer Amurath, or Emperor Amurath, 
is a fine bold Flower, with a high blackiſh coloured 
Stem, with large Bells, pretty well reflected, which 
at their firſt opening have a ſmall white Leaf in the 
Bottom of its Cup; it is a ſecond Blower. 

12th, Perſeus, is a fine handſome Flower, its 
Stem is high, its Bells are pretty large, much of the 
Colour and Form of the Paſſetoute, but has a longer 
Spike of Flowers on its Stem ; it is an early Blow- 
cr, 


13th, Mars, is a fine large Flower, with a high 
Stem, on which grow its large Bells, not very 
double, but they have a fine black coloured Heart; its 
Flower is of a bold Aſpect; it is a ſecond Blower. — 

14th, Conſeilleur Burkline, is one of the fineſt 
Flowers yet produced from Seeds, ſome of its 
lower Bells being of a moſt beautiful enamelled Co- 
lour, upon a high bold Stem; and beſides their be. 
ing well reflected, are as broad as an ordinary Ra. 
nunculus ; 
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nunculus; it is a moſt valuable Flower, and an 
early Blower. 

15th, Cedo nulli, is an extremely pretty large 
new Flower; it has a fine high and noble Stem, its 
Bells are very large, thick ſet, and well reflected, 
of an exquiſite fine Colour, and has a Heart very 
prettily enamelled with Variety of Colours, and 
continues long in Bloom ; it is a late Blower. 

16th, Brunette aimable, is a charming pretty 
Flower, having a pretty high Stem, on which are 
thick ſet dark coloured Bells, which make a very 
pretty Appearance; it is a ſecond Blower. 

17th, Rex Negros, is a fine large dark-coloured 
Flower, with a high Stem; its Bells are well re- 
flected, and diſplay a Heart of the moſt dark Co- 
lours of all the blues; it has a noble Aſpect, and 
is a ſecond Blower. 

18th, Koning der Mooren, or King of the Moors, 
reſembles the other Flower immediately above de- 
ſcribed, but has a larger black-coloured Stem, and 
its Bells are of a very ſullen Colour, at the ſame 
time they are vaſtly pretty; it is a ſecond Blower. 

19th, Tros-Blom, or Bouquet or Cluſter of 
Flowers, is named very well, it being a large noble 
Flower, with a high, bold and floriferous Stem, 
and the Bells are numerous, large, and well re- 
flected, with well enamelled Hearts; it is a ſecond 
Blower, and bears its Bells in a long Spike. | 

2oth, Grandeur Superbe, altho? it is a low- priced 
Flower, yet it is one of the prettieſt and largeſt 
Flowers amongſt the whole Tribes of Hyacinths ; 
it has a high floriferous Stem, its Bells are very 
large, numerous, erect, and well reflected, which 


diſplay a pretty Heart; it is a ſecond Blower. N 
| ES 21 


. 
21ſt, Overwinnaar, or Conqueror, is a vaſt fine 
Flower, it has a ſmall Stem of a black Colour, 
which carries at moſt fix or ſeven Bells, which are 
very large, erect, of a round Figure, and are well 
reflected, and have this Particularity in them, that 
from the Center of the Heart of the Flower, there 
come out two {ſmall long Petals, or Leaves, which 
go to the outmoſt Verge of the Flower, of a quite 
Snow-white Colour, without any Mixture of blue 
in them; it is a late Blower, and at its firſt 
Appearance was ſold for 100 Guilders per Root. 


I am now to deſctibe ſome of the prettieſt light- 
coloured double blue Hyacinths, beginning with 
_ . iſt, Bonte ſans pareille, or Good without an e- 
qual, itis anextreme prett Flower, has a high Stem, 
adorned with very double Bells, which are moſt 
beautifully ſtripped with blue and white through 
their whole Petals; it has a vaſt pretty Spike of 
Flowers, and blows early. OE 
2d, Soveraigne, 'is a very pretty Flower, with 
a high bold Stem, which carries very double Bells ; 
the Petals are well reflected, ſhowing a fine Heart, 
enamelled with many ſmall Petals of a very dark 
blue; it blows early, and carries a fine Spike of 
Flowers. 
3d, Agaet Mignion, or Small Agaet, is a fine 
Flower x | a high Stem, and but a ſmall Bell, ſemi- 
double, but well reflected, and the whole Bell cor- 
nered to its Bottom ; it ſometimes ſeeds, and has a 
very fine Spike of Flowers, and blows early. 
gth, Koning Willem, or King William, is one 
of the beſt ſemidouble Flowers yet known ; it ſeeds 
conſtantly, has a pretty high Stem, and pretty well 
reflected Bells, and blows early. I have raiſed 
Be K k a 
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a great many vaſtly Ci Wood Flowers, of moft 
extraordinary Beauty, from its Seeds ; it has a 
fine Spike of Flowers. 

5th, La plus Belle du Monde, or The preateſt 
Beauty in all the World, is a very fine Flower, it 
has a pretty Stem, with very double Bells, which 
hang their Heads a little, as being ſhy to ſhow the 
beautiful enamelling of their innermoſt Petals, which 
continue a long time in Perfection of Bloom ;— it is 
an early Blower, and has a good Spike of Flowers, 
and is a very fit Companion for the Zeuweel van 
Europa double white Hyaginth, the Form of their 
Bells, and the Seaſon of their flowering being much 
the ſame. 
* 6th, Flora perfecta, or perfect Flower, is a pret- 
ty Flower, it has a good Stem, which carries Bells 
of a very fine Colour, in which there is not a little 
Variety; the innermoſt Petals of the Flower. are 
very large, like the Paſſetoute; it is a ſecond 
Blower, and its Flowers grow in J ruſles rather as 
in Spikes, in a moſt regular and perfect Man- 
ner. oi 
7th, Landgraaf van Soutzemberg, or Earl of 
Soutzemberg, is a very fine large Flower, has a fine 
Stem, which carries large and very double Bells, 
whoſe Petals are well reflected, diſplaying a dark 
blue Hearr of a nice Form ; it is an early Blower, 
and has a fine Spike of Flowers. 

8th, GLORIA MUNDA1, is one of the fineſt, 
largeſt, and moſt ſhowy Flowers as yet raiſed, and 
at once ſtrikes the Eyes of the Beholders with Won- 
der and Admiration, on account of its moſt beauti— 
ful Colours, the Largeneſs, and vaſt Number of 
its Bells, which are admirably diſpoſed around its 


large and high Stem, and are well reflected; all 
which 
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which form ſuch a bu Me luſtrous Spike of 
Flowers, as has not yet appeared amongſt the 
double blue Hyacinths; it is a ſecond Blower; at 
2 firſt Appearance it was fold for 500 Guilders per 

oot. 

gth, Merveille du Monde, or Vonder of the 
World, is a very pretty Flower; it has but a ſmall 
Stem, and carries but few Bells; but its Excellen- 
cy conſiſts in the Largeneſs of its Bells, and their 
being well reflected, which diſplay their Hearts 
moſt wonderfully enamelled with a ſurpriſing Va- 
riety of Colours; it is a late Blower. 

ioth, Koningin van Yrankryk, or Queen of 
France, is a very pretty Flower, with a tall Stem, 
which carries many Bells, well reflected, which 
ſhow a very double Heart, well mixed with ſeve- 
ral agreeable Colours; it makes a good Spike of 
Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower. 
Ixth, Praal Cieraate, or Open Ornament, is a 
very charming Flower; its Stem is none of the 
higheſt, but its Bells are very large, and well re- 
fleted, which ſhow an enamelled Heart, much like 
the Merveille du Monde, but the Cours are more 
diſtin; this Flower blows in a Truſs, and is a ſe- 
cond Blower. 

12th, Pronk Feuweel van Flora, or Flord's 
pretty Jewel, is a mighty pretty Flower, with a fine 
Stem, ſurrounded with very double well reflected 
erect and round Bells, which diſplay a Heart of a 
fine Mixture, of dark blue Colours; it makes a 
fine Spike 'of Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower, nor 
ſhould it be wanted out of a good Collection of 
Hyacinths. | 

13th, Gloria Florum, is à very large double 
Flower, with a high Stem, which is richly = 

niſhe 
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niſhed with large A very double Bells, of exqui- 
ſite Beauty, as to their Colours and their Shape, 
making a vaſt fine Spike of Flowers ; it blows ear- 
ly, and continues long in Bloom. 

14th, Rien ne me ſurpaſſe, or Nothing ſurpaſſes 
me, is a vaſt fine Flower, with prodigiouſly large 
expanded Bells, upon a high Stem, which are of an 
exquiſite fine Beau blue on the Outſide of their 
Bells, are ſomewhat pendulous, their Hearts or 
innermoſt Petals being of a vaſtly dark coloured 
blue, feathered with Petals like Rays or long Sta- 
mina's all about them, which make a vaſt fine 
ſhowy Spike of Flowers; it is a very late Blower, 
and excells moſt Flowers I know. 

15th, Ilaſtre d' Hollande, or Hluſtrious of Hol- 
land, is a vaſt fine large and double new Flower; 
its Stem is high, its Bells ſurpriſing as to their Form 
and Colours for Beauty; it is a Bouquet or Truſs- 
blowing Flower, and blows amongſt the Seconds. 

16th, Poſſe non plus ultra, is a moſt ſurpriſing 
beautiful large Flower; its Stem, its Bells, toge- 
ther with the uncommon Enambleture of its inner 
Petals of the Bells, ſtrike the Eye with a moſt ſur- 
priſing Luſtre; it is a ſecond Blower, 


I come now to deſcribe ſome of the beſt double 
white and Roſe coloured Hyacinths, and begin 
with thoſe which are pure white, without any Mix- 
ture. _ 

iſt, Morgen Staar, or Morning Star, is a very 
fine Flower, with a pretty high Stem, the Bells 
are large, and pretty double, and well refle&ed; it 
grows in the Bouguette or Truſs Form, and not in 
the Spike Manner; it blows early, and is a fit 
Companion for the Paſſetouię. double blue, their 

Figure 
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Figure and Time of EA being much the 
ſame. | 

2d, Paerle Croon, or Pearl Crown, 1s a pretty 
Flower, its Stem is indifferent high, upon which, 
are ſeven, eight, or ten Bells, of a fine Pearl Co- 
lour, well reflected; this blows early, but has not 
appeared in the Dutch Catalogues for ſome Years 
paſt. 


za, Virgo, is an extreme pretty and very double 
Flower, with a bold high Stem, upon which grow 
many double erc& and well reflected Bells, of a 
bright ſhining white Colour, which continue long 
in Bloom ; it blows early, and is a very fit Com- 
panion for the Bonte ſans-pareille double blue Hya- 
cinth, 

ath, L' Admirable, is a very pretty Flower, its 
Stem is high, adorned with large double long Bells, 
which both in their Inſides and their Outſides are of 
a moſt extraordinry ſhining white Colour; this is a ſe- 
cond Blower, and has a long Spike; this is a fit Com- 
panion for the La Grande Belle double blue. 

5th, Kroon Vogel, or Crowned Bird, is a very 
handſome large airy double Flower, with a high 
Stem, which bears large double Bells ere&, and 
well reflected, in the Bouquet or 'Truſs Faſhion; it 
is a ſecond Blower; this is a fit Companion for the 
Violette Croon double blue. 

6th, Coloſſus, is a very large ſtrong double 
Flower, has a large ſtrong Stem, with many Bells, 
which are double, erect, and well reflected; it 
blows late in a Spike, and ſuits well with the Cza- 
rine double blue Hyacinth. 


7th, Jeuweel van Alſema, T muſt place this 
Flower here, altho? it is placed amongſt the double 


Whites with Violet Hearts, by Mynheers Hoor- 
| helms 
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helms in their Catalogues; for I could never ob- 
ſerve any Violet Colours, or any other Colours but 
white in it.— It is a great Beauty, is extremely 
double, has a high Stem, upon which grow Bells 
very large, erect, and well reflected, and double to 
that Degree, as that one Flower ſeems to come out 
of the Heart of another, as ſome of the very double 
Carnations do; — it has a good Spike of Flowers, 
and is a late Blower, and at its firſt Appearance in 
Holland was ſold for a very great Price. 

8th, Saturnus, is a fine large new Flower, with 
a high Stem, ſurrounded with great double, erect, 
well reflected, and moſt magnificent Bells; it blows 
amongſt the Seconds, with a fine Spike of Flowers, 
and ſhould not be wanted from all good ColleQtions 
of double Hyacinths, 


To the pure Whites ſucceed the double white 
Hyacinths, with Violet-coloured Hearts. 

iſt, Zeuweell van Europa, this is a very double 
Flower, with a good Stem, upon which are placed 
ſeven or eight very double Bells, ere&, and charm- 
ingly well reflected, which diſplay their Hearts, 
well mixed with Violet Colours; it blows in the 


Bouquete Faſhion, and early, and is a fit Compa- 
nion for the La plus belle du Monde double blue 


Hyacinth. 


2d, Roſe blanche et Violette, or White and Vio- © 


let Roſe, is one of the prettieſt Flowers of the 
whole Hyacinth Tribe; its Stem is indifferent 
high, ſurrounded with ten or ſometimes fourteen 
Bells, of a moſt extraordinary Colour, being of ſuch 
a ſhining White, as to dazzle the Eyes of the Be- 
holder, and are very double and well reflected, 
which diſplay a charming large Heart of an uncom- 

mon 
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mon dark Violet Colour, very diſtin& and large, 


without any Mixture of White, and it has very 
often a double Bell at the Top of the Stem, which 
makes an uncommon beautiful Appearance; it 
blows in the * or Truſs Faſhion, continues 


very long in the 
ſecond Blower. 

za, Turkſen Keyſer, or Turkiſh Emperor, is an 
extreme pretty double Flower, with a high Stem, 
which carries very double Bells, ere& and well re- 
flected, which diſplay a large Heart finely enamel- 
led with dark Purple green, and a faint white Co- 
lour, it has a fine Spike of Flowers, and is a ſecond 
Blower. | 

4th, Blanche NVoirätre, or Blackened white, is a 
charming Flower, with large Bells of a fine white 
Colour, with its Petals powdered all over with 
ſmall black Powderings, like ſmall Particles of 
Sand, they are well reflected, and are erect, and 
grow upon a good Stem, in the Bouguete or Truſs 
Faſhion, it is a ſecond Blower. 

5th, Staaten General, or States General, is a 
charming Flower, its Stem is not of the higheſt 
Sort, but is ſurrounded with vaſtly fine large Bells 
well reflected, which diſplay a fine mixed Heart; it 
is a ſecond Blower. 
6th, Aſſemblage de Beautés, or Aſſembly of 
Beauties, J am very ſenſible, that the exacteſt De- 
ſcription of this Flower comes very far ſhort of 
the Original, which is really one of the moſt charm-' 
ing Flowers of all the Hyacinth Tribes; its 
Stem is not very high, but is adorned with Bells, 
{ome of which are broader than an Engl;/þ Crown, 
erect and well reflected, diſplaying 3 Heart, 
charmingly mixed with Violet, white, Scarlet and 
8 | Carnation 


erfection of its Bloom, and is a 
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Carnation Colours, it continues a long Time 
in high Bloom, and preſerves its fine Colours, un- 
til it fades; it is a ſpiky Flower, and is a late 
Blower. 

7th, Juno, is a very pretty Flower, with a high 
Stem, the Bells are very prettily reflected, and 
ſhew a fine, ſmall, Violet Heart, they are ſome- 
what pendulous, but it bears a fine Spike of 
Flowers, and blows late, and has not been in the 
Dutch Catalogues for ſome Years. 

8th, Koningin Eſther, is a very pretty Flower, 
with a high Stem, and good Bells of a ſhining white 
Colour, ere& and well reflected, ſhewing the in- 
nermoſt Parts of its Petals, powdered as it were 


it has a fine Spike, and 


is a {ſecond Blower. 


I am now to deſcribe ſome of the double white 
Hyacinths, which are mixed with red Colours, 

1ſt, Belle blanche incarnate, or pretty white 
and Carnation Colour, is a fine Flower, with a 
high Stem, which bears large Bells of a ſhining 
white Colour, ere& and well reflected, the inner 
Petals of which are of a bright Carnation Colour, 
without any Mixture it has a fine Spike of Flowers, 
and is an early Blower. 

2d, Feu Amour, or Fire of Love, is a charm- 
ing Flower, with a high Stem, upon which grow 
large Bells well reflected, but ſomewhat pendulous, 
of a bright white Colour, having a very large 
Heart, of an extraordinary Scarlet Colour, it has a 


fine Spike of Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower. 


3% Comptroller General is a good Flower, it has 
a ſhort Stem, upon which are nine very large 


double, ere&, well reflected Bells, which _ a 
arge 
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large Heart, of a light Carnation Colour, which 
often changes to white before the Flower fades; it 
blows with the Seconds, and in the Bouguete Man- 
ner. 
4th, Koning David, is a pretty Flower, with a 
middling Stem, its Bells are large and very double, 
ere and well reflected, and ſhow a Heart pretti- 
ly enamelled with red ; — it is a ſecond Blower, 
and blows in the Bouquete or Truſs Faſhion. 

5th, Koning Van Groote Brittanien, is an ex- 
treme fine Flower, with a high bold Stem, which 
bears large and double, ere& and well reflected 
Bells, which diſplay a Heart mixed with Scarlet 
Violete, white and green, in a very elegant Man- 
ner; I have blowed its lower Tire of Bells, each 
of them bigger and broader by an Inch than an Eng- 
liſb Crown; it is a ſecond Blower, and has a fine 
Spike of Flowers. . 

6th, Koning Seſoſtris, is a charming fine Flower, 
its Stem is not ſo high as the former Flower, but 
its Bells are as large and well refte&ed, of a vaſt 
ſhining ſnowy white, with a large bright ſcarlec 
Heart, entirely of one Colour, and very fulgil ; it 


is a ſecond Blower, and bears a pretty Spike of 


Flowers. 
7th, Koning Salomon, is one of the grandeſt and 
prettieſt Flowers which has ever appeared amongft 
the Hyacinth Tribes, and it may well be named 
King Solomon, as it might juſtly vye with that 
eat Prince, in the Prime of all his Glory. 
his hath a high and bold ſtrong Stem, adorned 
with a great Number of vaſt, large, ſtrong, ſuccu- 


lent, ſpicy ſmelled, erect, and admirably well re- 


flected Bells, which attract the Eyes, and inſpire Joy 
to the Beholder, and diſplay a large Heart moſt 
| L T admirably 
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admirably enamelled, with Carnation, white, yel- 
low and bright green Colours, it has a noble Spike 
of Flowers, and is a late Blower ; at its firſt 
Appearance it was fold for 600 Gilders per Root. 

8th, Flos ſolis, is an extreme pretty Flower, 
with a high Stem, ſurrounded with fourteen Bells 
of a middling Size, and of an extreme pure white 
Colour, fringed like the Sun: flower; in the Middle 
of which well reflected Bells, appears a large Heart 
of a very deep ſcarlet Colour, without any Mixture; 
it flowers in the Bouguete Manner, and is a late 
Blower. 

gth, Vogel Struys, is a vaſt fine large Flower, 
with a good Stem, and large well reflected Bells, 
of a beautiful white Colour, which ſhow a large, 
good, red Heart; it blows in the Bouquete Faſhi- 
on, and is a ſecond Blower. 

loth, Stadhouder Van Hollande, is ſuch another 
Flower, as the Staaten General, which ſee; it has 
a large Stem, adorned with many Bells of an extra- 
ordinary Size, erect and well reflected, which diſ- 
play a Heart charmingly enamelled with ſcarlet, 
Carnation, white and green Colours, intermixed in 
a moſt beautiful Manner, and even moſt diſtinctly, 
ſo as one can perceive the different Colours at a 
Diſtance ; it has a fine Spike of Flowers, and is a 
ſecond Blower. 

11th, Berg Veſuvius, or Mountain Veſuvius; the 
double Hyacinths, which have the Word Berg, or 
Hill adjected to them, are quite a new King of 
double Hyacinths : For this Reaſon, that their Bells 
are ſo double, as to ſeem that one Flower ſprings 
out of another, like unto ſome of the doubleſt burſt- 
ing podded Carnations. So it is with this charming 
new Tribe of double Hyacinths, called Berg; 
| thele 
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theſe particular new Flowers have a great Stem, 
ſurrounded with thoſe incomparably double Bells, 
ere& and well reflected, diſplaying a Heart of a 
Sort of Compoſition of flaming red, luſtrous, ſcar- 
let, vivid Violete, and bright white Colours; it 
has a noble Spike of Flowers pyramidally ſet, and 
is a ſecond Blower, it is one of the beſt Flowers 
yet known. 

12th, Gloria Heollandia, is a moſt magnificent, 
and a moſt charming new Flower, with a large, 
ſtrong, high Stem, which is adorned with Bells 
vaſtly large, double and well refle&ed, diſplaying 
the whole inner Petals or Heart of the Flower, in 
a whole congregated Maſs of bright Scarlet, and 
ſtrong Gold Colours; few Flowers can compare 
with, and ſcarce any excel it, in its fine Spike; it is 
a ſecond Blower, 

13th, Gloria florum ſuprema, exceeds all the 
Flowers of its Kind yet raiſed, for its high Stem, e- 
rect, well reflected Bells, of a moſt ſnowy white, 
large and well diſpoſed to Admiration, diſplaying 
a vaſtly large Heart, of a moſt fulgid Scarlet, a 
bright Carnation, and notable Gold Colours finely 
enamelled; it is a new Flower raiſed by the Yoor- 
helms, has a noble Spike of Flowers, and is a ſe- 
cond Blower. 


14th, Baron van Waſenaer, is a very fine new 


Flower, has a good Stem, adorned with Bells, e- 


rect and well reflected; which over the whole in- 

ner large Petals, ſhew a very fine Mixture of red, 
ellow, and green Colours; it has a fine Spike of 
lowers, and is a ſecond Blower. 


I ſhall now deſcribe ſome of the double white 
Hyacinths, mixed with Fleſh Colours, A 
It, 
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iſt, Amytas is a fine ſhowy Flower, it has a 


pretty high Stem, well ſet with large white Bells, 


pendulous, but well reflected, which diſplay faint 
Carnation Strips, through moſt of the innermoſt 
Petals of the Flower; it has a fine Spike of Flowers, 
and is a ſecond Blower. 

2d, Palais Van Juno, or Juno's Palace, is a 
noble fine Flower, with a very high Stem, which 
ſuſtain many very double, large, erect, well re- 
flected Bells, whoſe Hearts have a charming Bluſh 
through them ; it is a fine Spike of Flowers, and 
is a late Blower. 

2d, Griffiere Van de Staaten General, or Grif- 


ere of the States General, is a noble, high, bold 


ſtemmed Flower, its Bells are large and double, and 
all over their inner Petals carry a charming Mix- 
ture of bright Carnation Colours; it has a fine Spike 
of Flowers, and is a late Blower. | | 

4th, Prins Frederick Van Baden-durlach, is a fine 
high ſtemmed Flower, with a noble Aſpe&, its Bells 
are large, very double, ere& and admirably well 
reflected, which diſplay a Heart of a fine Carnation, 
white, and a green Mixture; it has a fine Spike of 
Flowers, and is a very early Blower. | 

5th, Grand Roſe Royale, is a very large and a 
very double charming Flower, a pretty Stem, ſu- 


ſtains large, well reflected, Fleſh coloured Bells; it 


blows in the Truſs or Bouquete Faſhion, and is a 
late Blower. | 

6th, Perfecta is a charming Flower, it has a high 
Stem, which bears very genteelly ſhaped, ere, 
well reflected Bells, which have elegant Hearts of 
Roſe Colours ; it bears a good Spike of Flowers, 
and is a ſecond BlowWer. 
| : 7th, 
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is an early Blower. 
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7th, Robin, is a good ſemidouble Flower, it 


bears Seeds in a mild Seaſon very freely, and there» 
fore is valuable, it is a ſecond Blower, 
8th, Eucharis is a vaſt pretty Flower, with a 


good Stem, its Bells on the Outſide are of an ele- 


gant white Colour, erect, and well reflected, having 

Hearts of a moſt charming bluſh Colour; it has a 

good Spike of Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower, 
9th, Agamemnon, is a very fine, large, old 


Flower, with a high noble Stem, upon which are 


placed very large, Fleſh coloured Bells, ere&, and 
well reflected; it makes a very pretty Show, has 
a good Spike of Flowers, and is a late Blower, 
roth, Roſe en douceur, or Roſe in its Sweetneſs, 
is a moſt charming Roſe, or rather a Fleſh-coloured 
Flower, with a good Stem, large, double, ere&, 
and well reflected Bells, which diſplay their Hearts 


charmingly enamelled with different Sorts of Roſe 


Colours; this is a new Flower, blows in the Bou- 
quette Manner, and is a ſecond Blower, 


I come now to deſcribe the red-coloured Hya- 
cinths, which are the fineſt Kinds of the Doubles, 
from their admirable Colours, and which of late 
Years have been much improven by the many pret- 
ty Flowers which have been raiſed of theſe Colours 
"Ao Seeds, by many of the beſt Floriſts in Hol- 
land, and which at their firſt Appearance have been 
ſold for very conſiderable Sums of Money, 

1ſt, Aimable Rouge, or pretty red, is a ve 
pretty ſmall Flower, its Stem 1s not high, its Bells 
are pretty double, and are erect, and it has a moſt 
agreeable red Colour in the Bottom of the Bell ; it 
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2d, Corralline, is much ſuch another Flower, 
with a higher Stem, and the Bells are better re- 
flected, and have a Mixture of Coral and Carnation 
Colours; it is an early Blower. There is another 
Kind of this Flower, which blows later, and is 
called by the Name of Corralline tardive, or late 
flowering Corralline. 

3d, Noſe IAluſtre, is a vaſt pretty Flower, with 
a high Stem; its Bells are large, ere&, very double, 
and well reflected, which diſplay their Hearts of 
the moſt beautiful bluſh Colour, and a bluiſh Shade 
mixed with it that can be ſeen; it is an early and 
moſt charming Spike of Flowers, and has moſt un- 
common Colours withal. 

4th, Pyramidale Incarnate, is a very pretty 
Carnation coloured Flower, without any Mixture, 
in a pyramidal Form; it has a high Stem, the Bells 
are but thinly ſet upon it, are erect, and very well 
reflected, which ſhow their Hearts of a deeper Co- 
lour than the Outſides of their Petals; it has a 
pretty Aſpect, a fine Spike of Flowers, and is a 
ſecond Blower. 

5th, Velibaen, or Field hen, or Puppy, is a 
very fine Flower, a good Stem, and Bells well re— 
fected and erect, which in their Hearts have this 
Singularity of three ſmall Petals or Leaves, as red, 
and of as bright a Colour as our Field Puppies, 
from whence it takes its Name; it is an early 
Blower. 

6th, Roſe Krans, is a fine Flower, its Stem is 
not very tall, its Bells are ſmall, and rather long, 
indifferently refle&ed, but it has a very fine rich 
Roſe Colour; it blows in the Bouquette Faſhion, 


and is a ſecond Blower, and ſometimes ſeeds.— 


7th, 
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7th, Generall Veltugmeeſter, or Genera] Field 
Marſhal, is a noble high ſtemmed Flower, with 


large, erect, double round, and well reflected Bells, 


of a good Role Colour, with a greeniſh Shade, 


which is its only Fault; it has a fine Spike of 
Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower.-— 

8th, Gulde Zon, or Golden Sun, is a vaſt fine, 
large, rich-coloured Flower, with a high Stem, 
large, erect, very double and well reflected Bells, 
which diſplay a Heart of a noble dark Carnation; 


it blows in the Bouquette Manner, and is a late 


Blower.— 

gth, Gloria Rubrorum, or n of the Reds, is 
an extreme fine Carmyne-coloured Flower, with a 
noble Stem, which 1s notably adorned with large 
well-refle&ed Bells, diſplaying bright fulgid Scarlet 
Colours in their Hearts; it has a noble Spike of 
Flowers, and is a ſecond Blower. 


Having thus deſcribed the beſt double Hyacinths, 
I ſhall proceed to the Culture and Management of 
thoſe old Roots which come from Holland, or what 
become large flowering Roots, by our managing 
of their Off-lets in this Country. 

So ſoon as the Roots arrive from Holland, I 
would incline to plant them, provided it is an 
Time after the Middle of September, that Seaſon 
being the beſt for panong the double Hyacinths, 
which I would perform in the following Manner : 
Stake out a convenient Place in the Garden, not too 
near a Wall or Hedge, and at the ſame time ſhel- 
tered from Winds and Storms as much as you can, 
of what Length you pleafe,—but of Breadth five 


Feet, and taking out the natural Earth to the Depth 


of three Feet clear, below the Surface of the Path 
Way, 
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Way, level the Bottom W then lay in eight 
Inches Height of the Compoſt, which I before 
reſcribed, when I treated of the Culture of Seed- 
hes Hyacinths ; and levelling this, lay above it ſix- 
teen Inches of the reſerved Heap of Dung and Sand, 
. after you perceive it has been well rotted and made 
very fine; by this Means twenty-four Inches of 
the three Feet will be filled up of this Trench, and 
my Reaſon for laying the ſixteen Inches of this well 
rotted Dung, and a fourth Part of Sand, is, that 
the extreme Parts of the Fibres of the Hyacinths 
may reach the ſame, that they may from thence 
ſuck what is ſufficient to furniſh a ſtrong Flower 
for the ſucceeding Year, to refurniſh the great 
Succulency of their ſtrong Stems and Bells which 
they ſend out every Year. Above this Dung and 
Sand, fill the Bed up with the Compoſt deſcribed, 
as I formerly mentioned, until the Compoſt be 
near. equal with the Surface of the Path Way ; 
then lay on the Surface of the Compoſt one Inch 
of your ſandy Earth, the pureſt and fineſt that you 
have : — 'Take your Roots and plant them Gor 
Roots broad, in a Bed of five Feet Breadth, in a 
quincunx Order ; and be ſure, that each of the out-' 
ermoſt Rows be ſix Inches at leaſt, from the out- 
moſt Verge of the Bed, and eleven Inches Root 
from Root every Way, thruſting them down with 
your Hand into the Earth more than one Inch, to 
keep them faſt, ſo as not to be overturned by the 
laying of the Compoſt above the Bulbs, to the 
Height of three Inches; above that, riddle or lay 
on, one Inch'of good Garden Earth, whereby there 
may be four Inches of Earth above the Bulbs. I 
have often, after planting the Hyacinths Bulbs, a- 


bout the Beginning of October, covered them with 
3 no 
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no more than two Inches of their Compoſt until 
the Beginning of November, and have had great 
Succeſs with them by this Method : For to my Ex- 
perience I know, that if there is too much Earth 
above their Roots, they will not ſtrike out one Fi- 
bre, and the Roots will rot infallibly ; becauſe too 
much Earth above the new planted Roots,. ex- 
cludes the Air from them: As ſoon as the Froſts 
ſet in, or by the End of November J always cover- 
ed my Beds of Hyacinths, Doubles and Singles, 
with three Inches of old rotten Tan-bark, or fallen 
Leaves of Trees, and alſo two Feet beyond the 
Ends of the Beds, and filled the Alleys betwixt the 
Beds (which may be two Feet broad) as high as 
the Top of theſe Beds, with this rotted Tan, which 
J did not take off them, until the End of Febru- 
ary, or Beginning of March, as the Weather is good 
or bad; and if the Tops of theſe Beds are raiſed 
four Inches above the Path Way, I laid in the old 
Tan into the Alleys of the Beds, to the Height of 
the Tops of the Beds, to prevent the Froſt to get 
into the Bulbs which are planted upon the Out- 
ſides of the Beds. I very often covered the Tops 
of the Beds with Peaſe a which defends a- 


gainſt Froſt, as well as the Bark, is a lighter Cover 


than Tan, and is more airy, ſo as the wet rancid 
Vapours from the Tops of theſe Beds of rich Soil, 
may paſs more eaſily off through this Straw, than 
through the Tan, which will prevent the Com- 
plaints of the Roots of Hyacinths rotting, after they 
are planted, and have ſtruck out their Fibres, 
which often happens. I alſo obſerved to plant a 
double white and a double blue Hyacinth in the 
firſt Row, and ſo alternately the whole Length of 
the Bed, planting always thoſe together, which 

1 blowed 
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blowed at a Time, or at one and the ſame Seaſon, 
that is, early Blowers, ſecond Blowers, and late 
Blowers, all by themſelves, and as near together 
as poſſibly the Seaſon of their Blowing can admit, 
And the ſecond Row I begun with a double blue, 
and then a double white, in the quincunx Order, 
to the End of the Row, and in the fame Manner 
with the third and fourth Rows. ] oblerved 
alſo to remove the 'Tan with the Hand only, and 
not with any Inſtrument, in caſe of injuring the 
young Buds of the Leaves and Flowers of the Hya- 
cinths, which are then boldly ſpringing to the Sur- 
face of the Ground. As ſoon as I perceived the 
Leaves and Flower-buds come above Ground, 
looking my written Pocket Index of Roots, and 
the Method of planting them by their Names to 
the different Roots, near by them I affixed La- 
bels of Wood, with painted Numbers on them 
as marked in the Index, ſuch as, No. 1. to 
Morgen Star double white, and No. 2. to Paſſetoute 
double blue Hyacinths, and ſo on through the whole 
Bed, fo as one cannot be miſtaken to lay thoſe Roots 
diſtinctly in their reſpective Repoſitories in the 
Root Room at lifting Seaſon, when their Flowers 
are decayed, and ſome of their Leaves gone. 'This 
I notice here, for the Benefit of a diſtin& Floriſt, 
or Nurſery-man in Flowers for his Exactneſs, and 
which was always my Practice. You muſt put ſome 
Covers over thele Flowers when they are in Bloom, 
and even before they bloſſom, to preſerve their 
Flower-buds before they open, from Froſt, Snow, 
Hail, or much Rain. The Dutch plant their beſt 
Hyacinths into Frames made of Wood, in Shape 
and Form like unto theſe Frames under which ear- 
ly Cucumbers are raiſed, and have wooden 3 
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for them in Winter, and 1 theſe higher up when 
their Flowers are in Bloom. But with Submiſſion 
to theſe eminent Floriſts, T would never adviſe 
ſuch Covers, for by this Method of covering theſe 


Flowers, they are drawn up and choaked, which 


ends in the Ruin of their Roots, as I have often 
ſeen, and ſometimes experienced. 
The beſt Covers for Hyacinths when they are in 


Bloom, are painted Cloth or Mats, ſuſtained by arch- 


ed Hoops which may be fixed on Frames upheld by 
two Feet high Stakes of Timber drove into the 
Ground of the Alleys of the Beds where they are 
planted ; theſe Frames may lift wholly off, or if the 
Frames continue on the Beds, the Matts or Cloath 
may be ſo contrived as to take off at Pleaſure, to 
give all Air in mild Weather, which will preſerve 

the Flowers and their Roots in good Health. 
When the Stalks of the Flowers ſpire up, I tied 
them firſt gently below the Bells to the Iron Wires 
made on Purpoſe as I before noticed, and when the 
Bells ſeparate, open and prepare for flowering, I ti- 
ed a Piece of Baſs-matt, genteelly betwixt the Bells 
to ſuſtain their Stems and Flowers to the Wires, which 
makes a very handſome Appearance ; and when 
their Flowers are quite faded, I gathered up their 
long Leaves and Stems to the Iron Wires, and tied 
them, but ſo eaſily as not to break them, or to in- 
commode or hinder them from growing long, which 
then they do, but only to ſave them from breaking, 
bruiſing, or Wind-waving; and five or fix Weeks 
after they have done blowing, and their green 
Leaves are turning yellow four or five Inches be- 
low their Tops, I lifted them carefully out of the 
Ground, immediately cutting off their Leaves and 
Stems cloſe to their Bulbs, I laid them directly Nees 
their 
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their reſpective Labels in their Apartments in Boxes 
in the Root - room, to win and dry by the Air 


and Wind, but not by the Rays of the Sun, ob- 


ſerving to take none of their Fibres off, but to al- 
low them to wither; for they never take any rat- 
ting from their Fibres, but from their broken or 
bruiſed Leaves and Stems that are left at the Roots, 
by the Practice of ſome Perſons, of which I mutt 
neceſſarily take Notice, ſince it is practiſed and er- 
roneouſly followed by many, and which long Ex- 
perience has taught me to be the utter Deſtruction 
of thoſe Roots. 

They adviſe to lift them at the ſame time J pre- 
ſcribe for that Operation, but then they order theſe 
Roots, with their Leaves and Stems remaining at 
them, to be laid on their Sides into a ſharp Ridge 
of the Ground wherein they were planted, ay and 
until theſe Stems and Leaves are withered, and the 
Roots (as they ſay) are ripened: I mult ſay, I have 
in many Caſes, and in many Seaſons, found this 
Practice to be very wrong; for when theſe Roots 
are taken up, and laid upon their Sides, with their 
Leaves and Stems hanging at them to ripen, ( as 
they term it ) theſe may thereby wither indeed; 
but before they are dry, it is very probable, that 
ſome Putrefaction deſcending from the dying green 
Leaves and Stem, affects the Bulb, notwithſtand- 
ing of all Care to prevent it; beſides, if theſe Roots, 
which, when thus laid on their Sides, are very thinly 
covered with Earth, and are not preſerved from 
heavy Showers of Rain, and poſſibly expoſed imme- 
diately after to a Hot-ſun, to dry the Earth in which 
the Bulb lies, the ſame by the hot Rays of the Sun 
will be boiled in a Manner, and will be liable to 
rot. It is certain, that the rotting of thoſe Bulbs 
proceeds 
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proceeds oftner from their decaying Leaves and 
Flower; ſtems, than from the Fibres of the Bulb; 
therefore it is ſafer to take away the Cauſe of this 
rotting, and the Effect will ceaſe, by cutting off 
theſe Leaves, and decaying Flower-ſtems; and af- 
rerwards you may either ripen the Roots, by lay- 
ing them upon the Top of the Beds wherein the 
bloſſomed, covering them with a little dry Sand, and 
ſhading the Roots in the hotteſt Sun, with Matts 
betwixt them and the Sun not laid on the Earth, 
but hung as Paraſolls or Sun-ſhades, by which 
Means the Roots thus laid have free Air at all 
Times; or at lifting Seaſon, you may lay the Roots 
into the Root-room into their reſpective Drawers, 
to win and dry there by the Air and Wind, but 
not in the Rays of the Sun. 

Any of theſe Methods you may follow; the 
Nurſery-men are for ripening their Roots in the 
Earth, as it gives the outward Coats or Skins of 
the Roots a harder Subſtance, ſo as they may pack 
better to go abroad, whilſt ſome curious Floriſts 
follow the other Method with the ſame Succeſs. 
This laſt Method I chuſed to practiſe with my fineſt 
Hyacinths. Moſt People who receive Hyacinths 
from Holland complaining that they degenerate, and 
do not flower well with them a Year or two after 
they receive them, it becomes me to ſhow them, 
that provided they obſerve ſtrictly a few Rules, 
their Hyacinths will bloſſom for many Years as well 
as they do in Holland, and that without ſuch a ſtrict 
(pros of thele Rules it cannot be expected. 

1mo, Tt is certain, that moſt Part of our Soils in 
Britain, have more or leſs Clay in them, excepting 
pure white Sand, or dark grey ſandy Eaith, which 
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is found near the Sea, or upon Grounds where 
ſhort tufty Heath grows; theſe Soils are the moſt 
proper for Hyacinths, and I always took four Shares 
of old well. rotted Cows Dung, one Share of pure 


white Sand, and one Share of this dark-coloured 


ſandy Earth; and in this Soil only will they pro- 
ſper ; for if there is Clay in the Ground wherein 
they are planted, their Roots turn into a dull ſkin- 
ny unactive Bulb, and have not five, inſtead of fif- 
ty Fibres they ſhould emit to furniſh a large bold 
Flower. 

240, Hyacinth Roots ſhould never be planted in 
any Place of a Garden, wherein Water ſtands in 
Winter, either above or below Ground. 

ztio, You muſt uſe no Dung in your Compoſt 
but that of Cows, and it muſt be very well rot- 
ted, and two or three Years old; or for Want of 
this Dung, old rotted Tan-bark, or rotted Leaves 
of Trees will do. | 

40, You muſt not uſe for this Compoſt that 
Earth wherein Hyacinths have been often planted, 
without other Crops, nor never ſuffer thoſe Roots 
to continue in the Ground two Years, for they 
mult be lifted every Year. 

5to, Do not plant good and ſound Hyacinth 
Roots in the ſame Bed, or near to Roots which 
you ſec are not ſound, ſeemingly rotten or unſeem- 
ly in their Appearance; for 4A Roots will infect 
wholeſome ones. 

6e, Be ſure to ſow Hyacinth Seeds every Year, 
for thereby you may raiſe (as I did) many diffe- 
rent fine Sorts of thoſe Flowers, as good, and more 


to be depended upon, than ſuch as we get from 
Holland. 
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mo, Tf you do not ſow their Seeds, or that you 
want to increaſe ſome of the prettieſt Sorts of them, 
and theſe Roots are ſhy to off-ſet, (which is often 
the Cale with many on their beſt Sorts) you are to 
uſe the following Method to obtain Off-ſets from 
them, and which are more to be depended upon for 
their flowering handſomely, than the Roots you 
get from Holland, the Method is thus: A Fort- 
night after they are paſt their Bloom, take ſuch 
Roots as you chuſe to have Off ſets from, out of the 
Ground, cut off their long Leaves and Flower=- 
ſtems, but do not take off their Fibres; and juſt 
above the Circle from whence ſpring theſe Fibres, 


cut the Bulb croſs- ways in four Quarters a third 


Part into its Subſtance, but ſo as not to touch its 
innermoſt Coats or its Heart, then wiping it with a 
Cloth, put it into the Ground again, and cover it 
with no more than one Inch of Ground; lift this 
Root again in three or four Weeks afterwards, lay 
it again into the Root-room with the others, and 
at the uſual Seaſon replant it with the other Roots. 
'This Root will not bear a Flower the enſuing 
Seaſon, but, in place thereof, will at lifting Seaſon 
give you fix, eight, or ten large Off-ſets, which, 
as they are bred (I may ſay) in our Soil and Cli- 
mate, are much more to be depended upon for 
bloſſoming well, and for continuing to do 2 than 
any Roots we get from Holland. Nor is there 
any Fear of their Roots degenerating, provided 
they are lifted out of the Ground every Year, and 
that the new Soil here preſeribed is given to them 
annually at their being replanted, together with the 
other Directions here preſeribed for their Culture: 
And as J have had repeated Experience, I affirm it, 


that I have had the ſame Roots bloſſom fair with 
me 
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me for ſix Years toute ſuite, and would have con- 
tinued to have bloſſomed ſome Years longer, if the 
Roots had not expended their Strength by off:ſet- 
ting. If you continue them two Years in the 
Ground, without lifting, the Ground muſt be very 
rich and ſtrong at firſt ; but this Method is dange- 
rous, many of the Roots being apt to rot thereby. 
The next Beauty which appears in the Spring, 
is the Polyanthos Narciſſus, of which there are ma- 
ny Sorts in the Mynheers Dirk and Pietre Yoor- 
helms Catalogues, as alſo in the Mynheers Yoorheln 
and Van Zompel's Catalogues. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to the Culture of their old Roots and Off-ſets 
only, for this good Reaſon, that there is ſo little to 
be had in this Country, by raiſing them from Seeds, 
and their bloſſoming in that Method is fo prolix, 
that it is not worth the Trouble, Pains, and pro- 
per Attendance and Expences of a Nurſery-man to 
raiſe them from Seeds; this I am perſwaded will 
be a ſufficient Apology, why I think it need- 
leſs to treat of the Culture of their Seedlings. 


Having provided yourſelf with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of good Roots, and having marked out a Bed in 
a well-defended Situation of your Garden, where 
they may be free from great Winds, and the Earth 
which formerly ſerved the Hyacinth-beds for one 
Year, withathird Part more of very old and well-rot- 
ted Tan, will ſerve them; but Itake out the common 
Soil of the Garden-ground three and one half Feet 
below the Surface of the Earth, filling it up with 
the Hyacinth Compoſt, and old rotted Tan (a good 
Quantity whereof muft be laid within fix Inches of 
the Bottoms of theſe Bulbs) to the Surface of the 
Earth; then taking the Roots, I plant them eight 

Inches 
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Inches Diſtance, Root from 3 and ſix Inches deep 
into the Compoſt, that is, I thruſt them down, or [ 
made Pits three or four Inches below the Surface of 
the Path-way, and laid four Inches of good rich Earth 
above the Top of the Bulb, and above the Path-way, 
whereby they are ſeven Inches good deep in the 
Ground; and when the Froſts ſet in for good, I lay 
four Inches of rotten Tan above all, to keep the Froſts 
off them altogether, which in March J take off them, 
and I obſerve never to plant them ſooner as the firſt 
of October; for if they are earlier put into the 
Ground, they are apt to ſpring in January, when the 
Froſts are very ſevere; for being the molt tender of 
all Bulbs which are planted in the open Ground, they 
are thereby very ſubject to be froſted in their Tops, 
which to my Experience and Expence has rotted 
the Roots of my whole Sorts oftner than once; be- 
ſides, they muſt have a free rich Soil to ſend out their 
Fibres on all Sides of their Bulbs, and no Clay, 
otherwiſe they will never bloſſom well here. 

I obſerved when I was in Holland, that the 
Dutch Floriſts lifted them duly once every Year, 
lo ſoon as their Leaves were quite faded; but they 
never allowed them to abide two Years in the 
Ground without lifting; for if they are not lifted, 
they do not loſe all their Fibres, which of conſe- 
quence muſt make them ſpring very ſoon, and 
often too ſoon in the Seaſon. This is the Pra- 
ctice in Holland; it is true, their Oſt-ſets will not 
be ſo numerous; but if you are for having many 
Off. ſets in a hot dry Situation, and where they are 
well defended from the Winds, they may, upon 
account of having many Off -ſets, be allowed to 
continue two Years in the Ground, but no longer ; 
the autumnal Sorts, and the Bella Donna's |, al- 
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ways planted in Por filled with the Earth which 
had ſerved my Hyacinths for one Year only; but 
of theſe I ſhall write afterwards. Under this Ar- 
ticle I alſo chuſe to treat of Zonguills, the Doubles 
whereof I would incline to plant in the ſame Earth, 
(giving it an half more of freſh ſandy Loam) for if 
thoſe Roots are planted in a rich ſtiff Soil, they will 
not flower, and their Roots become long, and at 
length periſh entirely. 

Of the Polyanthos Narciſſus I would chuſe to 
have four of every Sort in the Yoorhelnrs Catalogues, 
that I might ſoon have a great Stock of them, ſome 
of which are charming Flowers, ſuch as the Soleile 
D'or, the Baſſelman major, Baſſelman jeaune, or 


yellow, Grooten Czaar, Taſſette minor, medio luteo, 


Calice pleno major, Witte non pareille, pretioſa, 
and many other Sorts. 

Their Off-ſets require no other Culture than the 
Mother Roots, but they may be allowed to conti- 
nue two Years in their preſcribed Soil, until they ac- 
quire Strength to bloſſom, but no longer ; obſerving 
to give them in Winter, when the Froſts ſet in, a 
Covering of four Inches of old well-rotted Tanners 
Bark, or, for want of that, Straw, or large Peaſe 
Haulm; ſo foon as they are large enough to 
bloſſom, you may plant them with the large Roots; 
I never lift them until their Leaves are quite faded, 
and then lays them in their proper Places in the 
Root-room, to dry and win with the Wind, until 
the Beginning of October, when I replant them. I 
have ſaid, that when Jonquills were planted in rich 
ſtiff Land, their Roots turned long, and they did not 
flower, ſo I found by Experience; to prevent which 
J uſed the following Method, and had very good 
Succeſs: I took the Earth before ns” ad- 
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ding thereto an bal of Bad freſh ſandy Soil for 
them, and made out a Bed for themſelves, I rook a- 
way all the Earth to the Depth of twenty two Inches 
below the Surface of the Pathway, filling up the 
ſame at the Bottom with gravely Earth and Liins 
Rubbiſh, beating the ſame hard with a Spade three 
Inches deep, above which I laid my Earth, and 
lanted my Roots three Inches deep in the ſame z 
i which Means the Water in the Bottom of the 
rench, if there was any, was drained off, and 
the long Fibres of the Jonquills were ſtopt from 
running too far down, by which Means the Roots 
were round and ſtrong, and bloſſomed very fair. 
I conftantly obſerved to lift them once every 
two Years, or ſometimes every Year, juſt as I ob- 
ſerved them to flower ſtrong or not ; after I had 
planted them three Inches deep in the Compoſt, I 
laid above the Roots one Inch of good Garden 
Mould, and ſome rotted Tan or Straw in very ſe- 
vere Froſts; but I uſed the Tan only as a Cover 
to ſome Flowers, and no otherwiſe, it being hurt- 
ful to them when mixed with the Earth wherein they 


grow, eſpecially to Ranunculus; but Polyanthos 


Narciſſuſſes agree well with it, if it is very well 
rotten and reduced to Mould, to lay within Reach 
of tlie Fibres of their Bulbs. 


Auricula Urſi, or Bear's Ear. 


The next Flower which attracts our Attention, 
and which for its incomparable Variety is to be va- 
lued, is the Auricula Urſi, or Bear's Ear, and L 
will venture to ſay, that no where have there been 
ſuch good Flowers raiſed as in Britain, nor ſo ma- 
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ny Varieties, „dic bee + give Catalogues of, 
would be an endleſs Taſk; ſo many are the diffe- 
rent Opinions of good Flowers, that a Writer is at 
a Loſs to tell what is a good one, or what is not; 
however moſt agree, that ſtrong Stems, ſhort Pe- 
dicles or Foot Stalks, bright Colours in the ſelf-co- 
loured ones, and thoſe of different Colours, being 
well mixed with Jarge, round and florid Eyes, are 


the Characteriſticks of a good Auricula, 


Having provided yourſelf in Zuly or Auguſt with 
a good Stock of the beſt Off-ſers of theſe Plants, — let 
them be planted each into ſingle Pots, filled with two 


T birds good rich light Mould from a Paſture, (and 


therewith mix ſome well diſſolved Fullers Earth), 
which has ſweetned with ics Sward, &'c. twelve 
Months before you uſe it, with one third Part of 
very rotten Cows Dung ; and after planting, they 
ſhould be moderately watered, and expoſed from 
that Time until the Middle of Odlober, in a Si- 
tuation where they have no Sun, not under the 
dropping of Trees, but in a free open Expoſure; 
in September they will ſhow Bloſſoms, which ſhould 
be all nipped off ſo ſoon as they appear, and in O. 
cober they may be removed into a Situation, where 
if you perceive they are thriving, and have taken 
Root, they may receive more of the Sun. Here 
they may remain until December, that the Froſts 
and great Rains ſet in, when it will be proper to 
bring them to the Side of a Wall, and after a good 
Shower, whereby the Earth and Roots of the 
Plants will be well fixed in the Pots, lay them and 
their Pots upon their Sides, turning their Faces to 
the Wall, but not too near it, to prevent Storms, 
£'c, to come at theſe Plants to rot or injure them ; 
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if they receive ſome Snow and Froſt to fix the 
Earth in the Pots before they are laid down, it 
will not injure them; and it will be alſo proper to 
lay two or three Inch thick Dales or Boards, the 
whole Length of your Range of Pots, thus laid on 


their Sides, immediately below their Brims, the 


better to preſerve the Earth by daſhing of Rains, 
Sc. from coming at their Leaves during that Seaſon; 
at the ſame time taking care, that in freſh Weather 
or Rains, the Surface of the Earth or Plants ſhall 
not mould in the Pots, or be expoſed thereto; if in 
Snow a great Quantity falls, ſo as to cover the Pots, 
do not mind them, but ſo ſoon as a kindly thorough 
Thaw ſets in, take off all the Snow from their 
Sides and Surfaces, and about the Beginning of 
March take off a good Deal of the old Earth from 


their Surfaces, and go alſo down near their Roots, 


and give them new freſh Earth of the ſame Compoſt 
as before directed, and ſet them where they may 
have a free open Expoſure to the Morning Sun, and 
Plenty of Air, watering them moderately, and in 
dry Weather a little at a time, but not over their 
Leaves; and at the renewing of the Earth in the 
Pots, fail not to pick off all rotten Leaves from 
them; but if the half of a Leaf is rotten, and the 
other half is ſound, (which is often the Caſe) be not 
ſo haſty in taking it off, until the Growth of the 
Plant makes it die away; cover the Surfaces of their 
Pots with one Inch of very ſharp Sand at this Time; 
and be ſure to cover them at Night with Mats or 
arched Hoops in February and March, and painted 
Cloth, to prevent their Bloſſom-buds from blighting 
by froſty Nights. 
In this Situation they may remain, until th 
ſhow, and their Stalks ſpire to expand their Su 
| 5 
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ſes of Bloſſoms; after they begin to open, it will 
be proper to bring theſe Plants and Pots into a Shade 
properly erected for them, which I ſhall explain, 
after J have given the Culture of the flowering 
Plants, and of their Seedlings. — Whilſt they are in 
this Shade, and in full Bloom, frequent and gentle 
Waterings will be very neceſſary; obſerving to 
turn the Pots often about, ſo ſoon as you per— 
ceive the unblown Truſſes bending too much to the 
Air before it expands, as the South-ſide of the Shade 
is walled, and admits no Air from that Quarter; 
or if it is not walled, but poſſibly is near ſome 
Hedge; but this Precaution, where there 1s free 
Air on all Sides, will be necdleſs, for in that Caſe 
their Stems will not fall to one Side; but before 
they open quite, and the Meal or Farina is upon 
their Flower-buds, I put them upon this Stage, 
and by wooden Sliders, or a full Cover at the 'Top, 


N this Farina from being waſhed off, which 


am ſenſible would very much prejudge their 
Blowing, and make what the Gardiners call a 
Blighting in their Bloſſoms, J obſerve alſo never 


to allow more than two good Truſſes of Flowers to 


blow upon one Plant, rather chuſing to have a few 
ſtrong than many weak Flowers ; when they are 
in Bloom, I give them frequent Waterings, a little 
at a time, and in the Mornings always about their 
Roots only, and that twice in ſix Days; or you 
may put the Bottoms of the Pots into little earthen 
Baſons of Water, and the Pot will by the Holes at 
its Bottom let the Water into the Roots of the Plant, 
or ſuck it up. 

I always obſerved to keep two Pots of all the 
beſt Sorts of my Auriculas; and whenever their 


Bloom is over, I digged a. Trench into the Garden 


long, 
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long, conform to the Number of Plants, five Feet 
broad, and depth one Foot below the Surface of 
the Path Ways, raifing it four Inches above the 
Path Way, and filled the whole up with the ſame 
Compoſt that was in the Pots; then taking out one 
Pot of each Kind of my Auriculas, I made a Pit 
for it in this Bed, and planted the Auricula there- 
in, with its whole Bulk of Earth up to the lower-— 
moſt Leaves, one Foot, Plant from Plant, havin 

firſt watered the Earth in the Pot ſo well, that the 
whole Clump might come out of the Pot with the 
Plant, without breaking; and ſettling it well in this 
Pit, I thruſt the Earth in the Bed cloſe to it to fix 
it, and gave them Water in the Evenings as they 
required, and made my Bed in fuch a Situation as 
to have only the half Day's Sun. By this Practice 
I obſerved, that my Plants ſeeded better, and I had 
by far ſtronger Off-fetts by this Method, from thoſe 
Plants ſo taken out of their Pots and thus planted, 
than from thoſe Plants which remained in the Pots, 


and which Off ſetts I took from them, from the End 


of Zune to the End of July, and potted theſe Off- 
ſetts in the ſame Compoſt, and the ſame Pots, out 
of which I had planted their Mother Plants, placing 
them where they could get no Sun, until J obſerv- 
ed they were new rooted, and afterwards ſet them 
in a Situation, where they had the Sun only till 
eleven Forenoon, and managed thefe Off-ſetts in 
the Winter and Spring, as I did their Mother Plants 
the preceeding Year; this is the only right Me- 
thod to preſerve a good Stock of Auricula's. The 
Plants which I ſuffered to remain in the Pots after 
T had taken off their Off. ſetts, and after they had 
pig their Seeds, I cleaned from all rotted 
eaves, and all other injurious Filth about them, 
and 
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and gave them ſome new Mould upon their Sur- 
faces; — thoſe Plants which were planted in the 
open Ground, had ripened their Seeds in June, 
which I knew by their Seed · veſſels turning brown 
and opening : Wherefore I looked over them twice 
a-Day, and thoſe Seed-podds which were ripe, I 
clipped off and put them into ſmall Paper Bags, ex- 
poſing theſe Bags to the Sun in a Window, to pre- 
vent them from moulding, and when they were all 
ripe, I gathered them, and prepared for ſowing in 
the following Manner needy. | 

I provided myſelf with Boxes four Feet long, 
one and an half Feet broad, and eight Inches deep, 
and boring Holes in their Bottoms, and covering 
them with Oyſter-ſhells to allow the Water to paſs 
out, I filled them with the ſame Compoſt J uſed 
for the large Plants, but at the ſame time added an 
eighth Part more of fine white Sand to it : Having 
made the Earth level, and filled the Boxes within 
one Inch of their Top, I ſowed the Seeds with a 
very thin Covering of Earth above them, and ſet the 
Boxes, (to which I had put wooden Feet half a 
Foot high from the Ground ) in a Situation where 
they had little or no Sun, nothing being more pre- 
judicial to thoſe Plants when young as the Rays of 
the Sun: I alſo oblerved to pull up the leaſt Weed 
I ſaw appear amongſt them, and from the Time I 
ſowed them, I kept the Boxes covered with a Wire 
Trelace, except when I gave them Water, which 
I did from the fineſt Roſe I could find, becauſe of 
the thin Cover of Earth which was upon them, 
and in very rainy, Seaſons covered them with thin 
Timber Covers. 

In this Situation they remained until the Middle 


of October, when I placed them where they Po 
ave 
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have Sun until N 8 A by which Time 
I obſerved many of the young Plants to have come 
up, keeping them free from Weeds in the pulling 
up of which, if any of the Earth was diſturbed 
or came up, I put in a little new Earth to ſupply 
what came up with the Weed, thruſting it gently 
down with my Finger, that I might not be in Ha- 
zard of looſing the young Seeds, which by this 
early ſowing were now germinating, if not already 
come up; and this Method of ſowing theſe Seeds 
immediately after they are ripe, from repeated Ex- 
perience, I always found to give a greater Crop of 
Seedlings, than 1f I had delayed it till December, 
which I know is by ſome Perſons practiſed, bus 
very often to their Loſs, and which I have often 
remarked, and found to my own Loſs In the 
Winter Seaſon I provided myſelf with 'Timber Co- 
vers for my Boxes, with which I covered them all 
Night, and in the Day Time with the Trelaces of 
Iron-wire, to prevent Fowls, or any other Crea- 
tures from injuring them, giving them all Oppor- 
tunity in the Day Time of gentle freſh Showers, 
if they required it, and all Air, but did not chooſe 
to truſt them with their Covers off to the Changes 
and Inclemencies of Winter Nights. In March L 
removed theſe Scedling Boxes into a more ſhady 
Situation, giving them gentle Waterings, and keep- 
ing them quite clear from Weeds ; againſt the 
Beginning of Fuly I found my Plants fit to be 
tranſplanted, when TI provided myſelf with Boxes 
tour Feet long, two broad, and twelve Inches deep, 
with Holes in them, as in the Seedling Boxes, and 
the ſame Way covered, and filled them within two 
Inches of their Brims with the Compoſt I uſed for 
the old Plants.— Into theſe Boxes I plauted my 
| O 0 Sec d- 
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Seedlings aſunder more or leſs, as the Plants were 
large, and placed theſe Boxes upon Feet as the 
former ones, in a Situation where they had no Sun, 
until I perceived the young Plants had taken Root, 
and in Odlober removed them into a Situation, where 
they had Sun till Ten in the Morning, taking care 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and to give them 
gentle Waterings. 

So ſoon as I removed them from the Seedling 
Boxes, I levelled the Earth in thoſe Boxes, and 
covered it over again with a very thin Covering of 
Earth ; for ſome of the Seeds lie two Years in the 
Ground before they ſpring; and it happens that 
thoſe are the fineſt Flowers, as J have often found, 
and managed them in the ſame Manner in this, as 
I did in the former Winter. 

J prefer planting the Seedlings in Boxes for the 
ſecond Year of their Growth, rather as planting 
them in Borders or Beds ; becauſe when they are 
planted in Borders, and have ſmall ſhort Roots, 
in hard Winters the Froſt is apt to throw them out 
of the Ground, by which Means I loſt many of 
them; belides they can be more eaſily covered from 
Snows, and daſhing violent Storms and Rains, when 
in Boxes, than when in Borders; I chuſed rather 
to have Covers made on purpoſe for thoſe Boxes, 
as to place them under hot-bed Frames, where the 
Glaſſes may draw the Plants, and they not receive 
the Air which is requiſite for them to have at all 
times, in fair Weather eſpecially.— A great many 
of theſe Flowers ſhowed Bloſſoms in the Spring, 
when I potted what I thought deſerved my Care, 
and planted out the others into the long Borders for 
Noſe-gays, and allowed what Plants had not ſhowed 


their Bloom to remain in the Boxcs until the Spring 
there. 
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thereafter, giving them the ſame Management in 
Winter and in the Spring; they all then ſhowed 
their Bloom, ſome of which were moſt ſurpriſingly 
beautiful, theſe I potted, and placed upon my 
Stages, which I ſhall now deſcribe. 

I erected two Stages for my Auriculas, the firſt 
of which fronted northward, had a cloſe Wall to 
the South, and was open to the North; it roſe 
two Feet above the Ground, which riſing was 
made of Bricks, and was like Steps up; alongſt 


this I raiſed ſeven Shelves, riſing eighteen Inches 


the one above the other, not immediately, but in 
a Slop to the Back-wall, with Steps of 'Timber in the 
Middle and at both Ends, that the Gardiner might 
more eaſily water, and handle the Pots and Plants up- 
on Occaſion; this was quite covered to the Wall with 
Boards duly ſupported, high in Front ten Feet, ſlo- 
ping to the Wall three Feet; which Board-covering 
ifted up and down at pleaſure; and when ſtormy 
Weather or dafhing Rains blowed from the North, I 
had Mats or Canvaſs, ſtented upon Frames, to put up 
before the Plants, to ſave them from Wind and Rain, 
and both the Ends of this Stage or Shade were open. 
The other Stage was a long Frame, made as we 
make Shelves above Shelves riſing to the Back, as 
the other Shelves role upon the Stage with the 
North Aſpe&, having five Tire of Shelves fronting 
Eaſt, with a holly Hedge at a little Diſtance from 
it upon the Weſt-fide; the Covers of this Stage ſlo- 
ped from the higheſt Shelf in the Back, downwards 
to near the loweſt Shelf. Thoſe Covers were made 
of wooden Boards, cloſely joined together, and lay 
on proper Supporters, at proper Diſtances, above 
the Plants, fo as not to injure the Flower Stems, 
and were made to {lide off and on at pleaſure, and 


lay 


n 
lay above this Stage as a Glaſs Frame does above a 
Hot-bed. In thoſe Stages my Flowers bloſſomed 
well, altho' I ſhould prefer the firſt mentioned 
Stage to any other I either have ſeen or have heard 
deſcribed. 

So ſoon as the Plants were out of Bloom, I took 
them from their Stages, and placed them for ſome 
Days in a ſhady Situation, and afterwards removed 
them into a more ſunny Expoſure, to ripen their 
Secds, and obſerved always to unpot the half of 
my Stock, and plant them in Beds of freſh Com- 
poſt, taking Balls of Earth and all together out of 
their Pots, as I have before ſaid; and with this 
Management I had a greater Stock of Seeds and 
Off. ſets, and far ſtronger, than what TI ever obtained 
from thoſe Plants which remained in the Pots, as 
4s the common Method of uſing theſe Flowers; and 
that for this good Reaſon, becauſe when thoſe 
Plants have full Liberty for their Fibres to play in 
the Beds, they form their Seeds better, and ſend 
forth a greater Quantity of ſtronger Off- ſets, than 
when their Roots are pent in by the Sides of 
the Pots; beſides they cannot ſo eaſily form new 
Fibres in Pots amongſt the old Fibres, which have 
performed all their Duty, and are going oft now, 
as theſe Plants do which are unpotted, and are 
planted in the open Ground, | 
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The next Plant, which attracts our Attention in 
the Spring, is the Tulip. 
Thoſe are divided into Præcoces or Earlies, and 
Serotines, or late Blowers, which are divided into 
Bauguets, Bybloomens, which are a Sort of Ba- 
nettes, and into Biſards.— The Varieties of this 
| Flower are prodigious, and to give a 2 of 
| | | them, 
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( 293 ) 
them, would be needleſs, ſince every Year pro- 
duces new Flowers. 

I had the beſt Kinds, and was ſureſt of my Sorts 
from Mynheers Yoorhelms and Yor Zompell Flo- 
riſts at Haarlem, who always dealt very honeſtly 
by me; and notwithſtanding of the Varieties of their 
Sorts, they were always moſt diſtin& with me. 

I bought from them a good Quantity of the bet 
Precox, or early blowing Tulips, and planted 
them in the ſame Ground I had the Year before 
blowed my Hyacinths in, ſtirring up the Beds, and 


adding to them a fourth Part more of fine well pre- 


pared white Sand. I planted them five Inches 
deep, that is, after I had levelled the Earth two 
Inches below the Surface of the Path way, I planted 
my Roots therein (as I had planted my Hyacinths 
the former Year) at the Diſtance of nine Inches 
Root from Root. I laid five Inches of the ſame 
Earth above theſe Roots, and uſed the ſame Covers 
in the Spring, as J uſed for my Hyacinths; for if 
theſe Tulips which blow ſo early, and which ſhow 
their Flower buds by the firſt of March, are not 
covered with great Care, they blight, and their 
Bloſſoms ſeldom come to any thing; for Want of 
which Covers and due Care, they have been de- 
ſpiſed amongſt the Curious, as not being ſure 

lowers; but J am certain, that were due Covers 
and Care given them, they would, as they did al- 
ways under this Management with me, make a ve- 
ry pretty Show, Theſe early "Tulips ſhould be 
lifted three or four Weeks ſooner as the others, and 
ſhould be laid up in their different Boxes in the 
Root-room, they ſhould be replanted in the Begin- 
ning of September ; obſerving that where you plant 
them be a dry, rather as a moiſt Place in your 
Garden, 
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Garden, and well ſheltered from Winds, which in 
the Seaſon of their Bloom are very piercing and 
cold. The Reaſon J plant Tulips deeper in the 
Ground than I do Hyacinths, is, becauſe they have 
far longer Stems, and their Heads before, as well 
as when they are in Bloom, are very heavy, 
whereby the Wind takes a very great Impreſſion 
on them, ſo as to ſhake their Roots, and alſo looſen 
their ſmall Fibres, which are far tenderer and much 
ſhorter than thoſe of the Hyacinths, or any other 
Flower of their Height. And it is alſo for this 
Reaſon that I begin to cover them, as ſoon as I 
obſerve their Flower buds to ſpring from amongſt 
their Leaves, to hinder the Wind from taking an 
Impreſſion on them, ſo as to break their Heads 
and Stems, before they expand their Bloſſoms, 
which injures their Roots very much. 

All the Serotines, or late Blowers, I planted from 
the Beginning to the Middle of October at lateſt, 
ſuch as Baguets, Bybloomens and Biſards. 

And firſt of the Baguets I ſhall ſet down ſome 
of the beſt, old and good Standard Flowers, in 
Voorbelms Catalogues, that my Readers may be 
ſure of them, even by their ſimple Names in that 
Catalogue, all which flowered with me. 


Baguets. 
Arceſius, Amazone, 
Admiral General, Belle Africa, 
Admiral Gulde Leu, Bellona, 
Agricola, Brand. vlag. 
Aimable, Brunnette Royale, 


Alexander de Groot, Cabinet Royale, 


Con. 
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Conquette d' Houſtrive, Narciſſus, 


Conquette van Royen, Noord Starr, 
Duc i Argyll, Nova, 
Duc de Chartres, Seven Provincien, 


Duc de Luxemburgh, No. 2. Oortman, 
Duc be ſſe de Bourgogne, Parnaſſus, 


Generaal T ob, Prince van Baden-dur- 
Graaf van Moorſt, lach, 

Gratioſa, Semper Auguſtus, 
Hippolytus, Sphera-mund!, 

Hoff van Holland, Treſoriere, 

Hollandia, Triunpb van Leyden, 
Koningin van Prankryt, Vegi . 


Kroon P. van Dane mar- Jeuucell van Europa, 


ken, Velibeer, 
La Magnifique, Vergulde Kam, 
La Noble ſſe, Witte Leeuw, 
Leo poldus, Feuweell van Flora, 


Merveille du Monde, Munt van Holland. 
Merveille dq Utrecht, 


Of Bybloomens Tulips. 
All theſe marked Baguet Rigauts are * large 


Flowers, very ſtrong, and ſome of them ſo large. 
as when they are in Perfection of Bloom, they WII 
contain an Engliſh Pint of Wine within their Petals: 
or Flower-leaves. The others are as follows: 


Baguet Rigaut Tulips. 


Baquet Rigaut la Bataille, do. Elegantiſſimo, 
do. Admiral, do. Excellentiſſims, 


do. Belliſſimo, do, Bonaventure, 
| Baguet 


* 
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Baguet Rigaut Ceſar, 
do. Elecleur, 

do. Frangebruyn, 

do. General, 

do. Hercules, 

do. Hector, 

do. Inperatrice. 


do. La Magnifique, 

do. Le ths 7 

do, L* Empereur, 

do. Roſe Grandi ſſima, 
Beauregard Akerkamp, 
Beauregard Admiral, 
Beauregard Merveilleuſe 


Thoſe are dark coloured and very fine Flowers. 


Bybloomen Tulips. 


Beeter als Roy de Congo, 

Bon Avontur, 

Belle Ammarante, 

Conquette Couleur de Roſe 

et Rubis, 

Cupido, 

Denteleuſe conſtant, 

Grande Fidelle, 

Grand Roy de France, 

Hauteſſe Roſe, 

Hauteſſe Griſdeline, 

Hauteſſe Violete, 

Hecuba, 

Hertog van Lancaſter, 

Incomparable Arch Du- 
cheſſe, 

Incomp. Brunon, 

Incomp. de Grauzw, 

Incomp. Favorite, 

Incomp. Premiere noble, 
eutbeell van Dort, 
eutveell van Holland, 


TFeuwweell van Zeeland, 


Keyſer Amurath, 
Keyſerin van Fava, 
Koning van Siam, 
Koning van Pruiſſen, 
L' Eminence, 

Belle Roſe de Laer, 
Cardinal Infante, 
Parroquet Rouge, 
Overwinnaar, 
Porcia, 


Reine de Congo, 
Reine de Guine, 


Roſe T riumphe, 

Roſe Feu du Grand Va- 
leur, ; 

Stadhouder General, 

Socrates Verbeterde, 

T riumphe de L' Iſle, 

Truimphe Griſdeline, 

Vittoria, | 

Duc de Toſcane, 

Reine d'. Anazones. 


Before 
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Before I mention the ſeveral Sorts of the fineſt 
Biſards, I muſt take Notice, that the Yoorhelms 
have of late Years got into a Set of thoſe Flowers, 
whoſe Stems are as high as Baguets, and their 
Colours are moſt ſurpriſingly beautiful, which 


makes them high in their Prices and valuable, The 
beſt Sorts of theſe Biſard Tulips are: 


Abondante, 

Aigle Noir, 
Asglauros, 
Hippolyte, 

L' Aſtre du Jour, 
Arienne, © 


Belle Minerve, 
ASH, 
Bellinde, 


Belliſſarius, | 
Blane d'Oret noir Frangò, 
Blyrothea, 

Bocaall, 

Brunnette Griſdeline, 
Brunon, 

Roi de Sweden, 


Chimene, 


 Chamelion, 


Charmante, 
Cuveliere, 
Directus, 
Clotilde, 

Du T hoy, 
Efaltes, 
Elegantiſſimo, 
E xcellentiſſimo, 


Eumetis extra, 
Fabule, 
Fountainbleau, 
Ganymedes, 
Generaliſſimus, 
Gloriane, 
Glorieuſe, 
Gouden Wapen, 
Henriette, 
FHlianisbe, 
Hogenbot, 


Icodrode, 


I phigente, 


Femima, 


Spare 
Keyſer Carel-beſte, 


La Poudree, 
Keyſer van Java, 
Labelle Brune, 
Labelle Colombine, 
La Bulgare, 

La Solitaire Brune, 
L'Excellente Brune, 
La Cadiere, 

La Sublime, 

Lucie, 


P p Lucifer 
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Lucifer, Semiramis, 

L'Invincible, Seneſchall, 

Magniſique, Schonendonk, 

Monterat, Jeuꝛveell Royale, 

Migreliene, Chapeau-tranſparant, 

Memnoſina, ion, 

Negrin, Siveli ne, 

Nimroth, Sephora, 

Nitocris, Soleill D'or, 

Nubiaan, Soleill Royale, 

Oriris, Spadille, | 

Perminie, Staaten General extra 

3 Schoone, - 
aviſſante, Tacimine, 

Regulus, St. Andre, 

Roy de Siam, F. Reuwetll, 

Ruſſienne, Voorſt van Hanover, 

Sage ſſe, Titienne, 

Romulus, FVictorieux, 

Sautrelle, Sappho. 


And two Roots of each of the double Sorts which 
I planted always in a Bed by themſelves, made a 
very fine Show, as they blow for the moſt' Part all 
at one 'Time.—'Thoſe Roots I planted in my Hy- 
acinth Ground, and ſtirred it up from the Time I 
took out my Hyacinth Roots, adding to it a fourth 
Part more of fine white Sand duly prepared for 
the Purpoſe, and was ſure always to put the ſame 
Covers upon tliem, ſo ſoon as I perceived their 
Flower Stems beginning to ſpire up, as J put upon 
my Hyacinths, or I = = uſed painted Cloath, ra- 
ther as gy to them, it being ſtronger and more 
Capable to defend them from a too hot Sun, Rains 
and Wind eſpecially, f 
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In ten Days after their Bloom was over, I care- 
fully nipped off all their Seed-veſſels, and when 
their Stalks were entirely withered, I took them 
carefully up; this I did with a ſmall blunt Iron 
Inſtrument, for fear of wounding their Roots, than 
which nothing can be more prejudicial to them, and 
laid them in their reſpe&ive Places or Drawers in 
the Root-room, laying Baguets, Bybloomens, and 
Biſards by themſelves, according to their Names 
and Numbers, in their reſpective Drawers; ob- 
ſerving after they were dry, to cleanſe them from 
all Filth, old Skins, old Earth, and rotted Fibres, 
which adhered to their Bulbs, and which were not- 
ſo proper to be taken from them when they were 
wet and new lifted from the Earth; which Me- 
thod at this time I practiſed with all my Bulbs which 
were dry, taking care not to take off any of their 
Off: ſets from them, or my other Bulbs, but what 
came from them fully formed, and of their own 
Accord. This I made a general Rule as to the 
Off-ſers of all my bulbous rooted Flowers; for if 
you take off their Off ſets when they are but half 
formed, the Bulbs may blow ſtrong, without 
thoſe Off: ſets coming off ſpontaneouſly ; but ſuch 
Ampurations may cauſe a Koning both in the Off- 
ſets and their Mother-roots the enſuing Seaſon, 
which ſhould always be as much evited as is poſlible. 
Here the Roots lay expoſed to all free Air, «ill the 
Seaſon for planting; but I never allowed the Rays 
of the Sun to come at them, which, altho? recom- 
mended by ſome, is a wrong Practice, or to allow 
them to be laid in a warm hot Room, where Fire 
is, the one being a too haſty Method of drying 
them (I mean by the Rays of the Sun), and by che 
other Method, you may by too great Heat mould 
| them, 


ee ©... 
them, or provoke the Roots to ſpring too ſoon, all 
which ſhould be carefully avoided. | 

I never attempted to raiſe Tulips from Seed, not 
but the Experiment is very well worth one's Pains 
to try, but I had really too much Work otherwiſe 
upon my Hands; and altho? I had ſown them, I 
am (ure I could not have done it in a better Man- 
ner, than that which is preſcribed by my worthy 
ingenious Friend, Mr. other 4 Miller, Gardiner to 
the worſhiptul Company of, Apothecaries at their 
Phyſick- garden at Chelſea, near London, in his Gar- 
diners Dictionary, in the Article Tulip, where 
one will alſo find very good Rules for breaking of 
Breeders, or breeding Tulips; but as I ſaid be- 
fore, J had too much Work in my Garden upon 
hand, to ſpare Time for thoſe Experiments, of 
ſowing or breaking Tulips ; contenting myſelf with 
ſuch Tulips as I received from abroad, which pro- 
ſpered and increaſed with me by the Culture above 
mentioned extremely well. 

One thing relating to the Breeders, which I ſaw 
praQtiſed in Holland, I cannot omit to take notice of: 
A Gentleman there of my Acquaintance, being re- 
ſolved to break ſome very fine Colours of new Breed- 
ers, which he had got from Z1/e in Flanders, 
prepared for thoſe Roots a very lean, ſandy, and 
graveliſh Soil, which he was at a conſiderable Ex- 
pence to obtain, there being little or no Gravel in 
Holland, and therein he planted thoſe Roots eight 
Inches below the Surface of the Beds; that Spring 
T was there, he had forty Baguets and Biſards, ex- 
tremely. well broke, moſt of which retained their 
Strips to their fading, and had entirely thrown 
off their original Colours. The following Autumn 
he ,planted them in ſome of his richeſt Garden 
| Mould, 
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Mould, and moſt of 3 Flowers retained their 
fine Colours, to which he gave Names, and ſent 
me ſome of their Roots the Year thereafter, which 
were vaſtly beautiful; the Reaſon he gave for 
changing the Ground the ſecond Year, from that 
wherein he at firſt had planted them, was, that* as 
at firſt they were planted in a lean gravely Soil, 
the Magnitude of their Roots was ſo diminiſhed, 
that he was afraid their Flowers would have been 
ſmall, altho? they were broke; and therefore he 
planted them in a rich Soil to enlarge their Roots. 
His Experiment ſucceeded very well, for the Roots 
had recovered near to their priſtine Magnitude, and 
moſt of them retained their beautiful Strips into 
which he had broke them. 


To the Tulip ſucceeds the Anemone, or Wind- 
Flower. 

This Flower is one of che Beauties of the Spring, 
which I would adviſe, to be got from France or 
Halland, they having by far greater Varieties of 
this Flower than what are raiſed in Britain, whoſe 
Colours, as far as I have ſeen, are confined to 
Reds and Whites; whereas abroad I have feen 
great Varieties of Blues, Purples, and browniſh 
Colours, moſt admirably intermixed, and moſt o- 
ther Colours, excepting yellow, which is as rare 
to ſee, as a blue Ranunculus. It is called Vind.- 


flower, becauſe its Seeds are contained in Downs, 
which are eaſily blown off by the Wind. 


They are diſtinguiſhed. into narrow and broad- 


leaved Kinds; I muſt own I never ſowed their 


Seeds, becauſe I purchaſed their Roots of the beſt 
Kinds they had in Holland, Flanders, or in France, 


for 5 J. the Hundred, even their neweſt and beſt 


Flowers 
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Flowers being ſold at that Rate. I gave them e- 
very Year new Earth, ſuch as I uſed for Hyacinths, 

to which I added a fourth Part more of a freſh 

yellow marliſh Earth to their Compoſt ; I planted 

them the End of December for a full large Blow, in 

Beds two Feet Depth of this Compoſt, ten Inches 

Root from Root, and three Inches deep ; to plant 
them ſooner I found by Experience was expoſing 

them too much to Winter Froſts, whereby J loſt 

many of their Roots: Indeed if the Winters prove 

mild, you will have a greater Increaſe of Roots 

by planting them early; but as no Perſon can pro- 
miſe upon the Weather, ſo I always took Decem- 

ber or January to be the ſafeſt Time of planting 

them. In planting I always obſerved to put their 

Roſes (as their Flower-buds are termed) upper- 

moſt, and in March and April in dry Weather, I 

refreſhed them often with Water, always in the Even- 

ings or early in the Mornings; to water them inthe 

Day-time, or in Sun-ſhine, I found to be very pre- 

judicial to them, as allo to the Ranunculus. 

So ſoon as their Leaves were near faded, I took 
up their Roots, and ſpread them upon a Cloth in 
the Root-room, that they might dry the better; 
and after they had lyen. there twenty Days, L 
cleaned them, and laid them in their proper Draw- 

ers, when I alſo took off their longeſt Off- ſets, for ; 
this good Reaſon, that if I had delayed fuch Am- 
atation. until I was to plant them, a certain 
Moulding of thoſe amputated Parts would have en- 
ſued, which was evited by this early taking off 
theſe Offſers, theſe Roots having in them a very 
ummiſh clammy Subſtance. | 
Of thoſe Flowers there is a great and beauti- 


ful 
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ſul Variety, which makes them deſerve a Place in 


every good Collection of Flowers. 


The Ranunculus, or the Crow-foot, deſerves our 
next Attention, and thoſe are divided into two 
Sorts: The Turky Ranunculus, and the Perſian, 
of which laſt Sort there are many Beauties obtained 
from Seeds every Year; I ſhall firſt treat of the 
Turky 1 - and of thoſe in Foorbelms 
Catalogue, there are fourteen Sorts, viz. 


Admiral van Conſtanti. Pivan Major, 


nople, Romanum, 
Exquiſita Romana, Romanum T rachs, 
Merveilleuſe Luteo, Sphericus, 
Merveilleuſe de Paris, T ribellius Trach?, 


Monſtrom T rachge, Turban D'or, 
Open-bloed, Turkſe Tulban, 
Pape Oſſen- bloed, 


The Paſſe Ofen- bloed blows two Ranges ſome- 
times, three Ranges of Flowers high, ſo it is one 
of the moſt valuable upon that Account of all the 
Kinds. 

Thoſe Flowers are all of them ſo double that no 
Seeds can be expected from them, I ſhall here treat 
of their Culture by themſelves. — I am certain 
from Experience, that the beſt Time of planting 
theſe Roots, is the Beginning of November ; if it is 
ſooner done, and they ſhall ſpring, they will ſuffer 
much by the Winter Froſts ; but if they are then 
planted, they will not ſuffer, as not endeavouring 
to ſpring before the firſt of March, when the 
ſtrongeſt of our ſevereſt Froſts are gone. Plant them 
in a Bed as long as you pleaſe, in Breadth five F 2 

an 
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and of Depth three Ne ſame Mould, where. 
in I plant Hyacinths, adding a ſixth Part more of 
white Sand to it; and therein I planted them two 
Inches depth, and five Inches Diſtance, Root from 
Root; thus they remain until their Leave-buds 
begin to appear above Ground, when I riddle 
above them one Inch more of ſtiff Mould; the 
Reaſon for which is, that they may not be too much 
expoſed to the dry Weather, and to the Heat of 
the Sun, both which are very prejudicial to this 
Plant when they are in Flower, which will be by 
the Beginning or the Middle of May. I gave them 
frequent Waterings of an Evening, or very early 
in the Morning, not in the Sun-ſhine ; and as ſoon 
as their Leaves are quite decayed, I took them 

uite- out of the Ground, and ſpread them upon a 
Cloath and dried them; ſo ſoon as they were dry, 
I cleared them from the Earth, and other Filth at- 
tending them, and took from them what Off-ſers - 
would freely part from their Mother Roots, 

If there comes hard Froſt in January or Febru- 
ary, whilſt their Roots are ſpringing, and ſending 
their Fibres into the Ground, I covered the 
Sides of their Beds, into which they were plant- 
ed with two or three Inches of rotten Tan-bark, 
but never mixed the 'Tan with their Compoſt Earth, 
that being extremely prejudicial to them, and to all 
the Kinds of Ranunculus. 
Tbe Perſian Kinds of Ranunculus, cannot be e- 
qualled by any Flower in Beauty, Diverſity of Co- 
lours, and Forms of their vaſtly magnificent 
Flowers, for which Reaſon I Thall be the more par- 
ticular in the Culture of ſuch Roots as are obtained 
from abroad, and of the Management of their Seed- 


lings, as far as 1 practiſed myſelf, 11 
15 I would 
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T would adviſe to have thoſe Roots from the 
Mynheers Yoorhelms, and Van Zompel at Haarlem, 
they being the beſt ſorted with theſe Roots, I mean 
the double Flowers; the Semidoubles are to be 
purchaſed from ſome Floriſts in Flanders, for the 
Voorhelms ſeldom chooſe to part with their beſt Se- 
midouble Flowers, becauſe from thoſe they have 
the beſt Seeds, from which they obtain their fineſt 
double Flowers. TI planted the fineſt double Sorts 
towards the Beginning of December, in light ſandy 
rich Earth, preciſely the ſame as is directed for the 
Turky Sorts; obſerving every Year to give them 
freſh unuſed Mould, of the ſame Sort as is here 
preſcribed. If you plant theſe Roots in Pots, put 
one Root, or at moſt two, into one Two penny 
Pot only; and ſo ſoon as J have planted them, I 
ſunk the Pots into the Ground, two Inches below 
the Surface, in the Form of Beds four in Breadth, 
and as many as you pleaſe in Length, according to 
the Number of Roots you have. — And upon the 
Approach of Froſt I covered them two Inches over 
with rotted Tan, nor do I remove it after the Froſt 
is gone, that when the Plants are watered, the 
light ſandy Earth into which they are planted, may 
not be waſhed away from their Roots, but that the 
Water then given them may glide gently thro' the 
'Tan without diſturbing their Roots. 

I chooſe to plant them in Pots, as well as 
in the open Beds, that their Sorts may be the eaſi- 
er diſtinguiſhed by the Numbers affixed to them, 
which a Floriſt ſhould always be moſt careful abour, 
and that they may not ſo eaſily be thrown out of 
the Ground by Moles or other Vermin before, 
or when they are in Bloom, which would deſtroy 


24 them 
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them altogether. When der bloſſom, frequent Wa- 
terings are very neceſſary, but that Work ſhould 
always be performed in the Evenings after Sun- 
ſet, or by five in the Morning rather, and the 
Water which you make Uſe of, ſhould ſtand in Vel- 
ſels in the Sun two Days before you uſe it. When 
they are bloom'd, and in hot Sunſhine, it will be 
proper to cover them with Matts, that they may 
not be hurried out of their Beauty; ſo ſoon as their 
Leaves are dry, I take them out of the Pots and 
lay them in the Root-room in their particular 
Drawers, until planting Seaſon, taking Care that 
no ſevere Froſt comes at their Roots when they 
are out of the Ground, — Notwithſtanding of what 
J have directed with reſpect to planting the Ranun- 
culus in Pots, you may plant many of them in the 
Ground in Beds, of the ſame Compoſt as thoſe in 
Pots have ; and if they are not touched by Vermin, 


they will bloſſom and proſper well; but you muſt 


make the Beds three Feet depth of Compoſt, for 
their ſmall Fibres will run ſo far down into the 
Earth, if it is well prepared, and will produce more 
Flowers and Off ſetts than if it was ſhallower. 

As to the Seedlings, none can be expected good 
for any Thing, unleſs they are obtained from good 
coloured Semidouble Flowers, which is always in 
the Option of the Owner to purchaſe, However, 
ſuppoſing you have purchaſed fine coloured Flowers 
of this Kind, you muſt, ſo ſoon as you perceive the 
Seeds part from the Axis or Stems of their Flowers, 
look them over carefully twice a Day, and gather 
what are ripe, leaving the others to ripen of Courſe, 
which will be three Weeks at leaſt from that Time 
wherein the earlieſt Seeds were ripe ; then lay them 
by in their Seed-paper Bags until October, which 

Scaſon 
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Seaſon T take to be the moſt. proper for ſowing 
them; if they are ſooner ſown they will come up 
before the Froſts come on, which will endanger 
the entire Loſs of them, either by throwing their 
young Roots out of the Ground, or by cutting off 
their Leaves, which is ſure to deſtroy them altoge- 
ther. 

J then prepare Boxes for them, much the ſame 
as for Seedling Hyacinths, but more ſhallow, and 
in them ſow theſe Seeds thin, and afterwards by 
their Covers I guard them from the Injuries of Froſt 
as much as poſſible. 

The young Plants will by this Management be- 
gin to appear by the firſt of March, when the Se- 
verity of Froſts is over, and the Boxes ſhould at 
that Time be removed into a Situation where they 
may enjoy the Benefit of the Rays of the Sun, un- 
til eleven Forenoon only, I prefer Boxes for theſe 
and moſt other Flower-ſeeds,. rather as Pots or 
Seed-pans, all earthen Ware being much colder in 
Winter than Timber; and before Winter Froſts 
come on, I chooſed to lay ſome very fine rotten 
'Tan above the Ground wherein they were ſown to 
keep them from Froſt, a$alſo that the light Earth 
in watering them might be preſerved about their 


Roots. In Zune theſe young Roots ſhould be liſt- 


ed out of the Boxes, and giving them new Earth 
and larger Boxes, I replinted them in the Middle 
of November; ſo ſoon as the Froſt ſet in, I cover- 


ed the Earth in the Boxes with rotted Tan as in 


the former Winter ; I obſerved to have folding 
Covers to all my Boxes, which this Year were one 
and one half Feet in depth, and long and broad, 
as you have Roots to fill them, which I planted at 
two Inches Diſtance, Root from Root, and near 
tWO 
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two Inches deep, in the ſame Sort of Soil wherein 
I ſowed them. I planted them as ] ſaid before, in 
Boxes for this ſecond Vear, rather as in Beds, that 
they might be leſs ſubjected to the Severities of 
Weather, or other Accidents when their Roots 
were young; they appeared in March, and ſome 
of them flowered; thoſe which were ſingle and of 
ordinary Colours I pulled up when they were in 
Bloom ; the good ones I allowed to remain in the 
Ground until lifting Seaſon ; but what ſhowed this 
ſecond Year of their Growth, were only Semidou- 
bles, excepting two Dozen of fine Doubles, of 
which I took particular Care, and planted them 
with the other fineſt Doubles, as ſome of them were 
very valuable, being extraordinary fine Flowers. 

All the Roots I had put into my Root-room, of 
thoſe Seedlings I planted into a long Bed two Inch- 
es deep in the Compoſt, which was laid three Feet 
deep in the Bed, and four Feet broad the Middle 
of December. So ſoon as I perceived the Froſts 
to ſet in ſtrong, I covered them with two or three 
Inches of Tan, which in March T removed from 
them; ſo ſoon as I perceived their Leaves com- 
ing above the Ground, I riddled an Inch of the 
ſtrongeſt Garden Mould on them, but put no Sand 
into it; the Uſe of which was to ſtrengthen theſe 
young Roots, as alſo to preſerve the ſandy Earth 
from being waſhed off from them by watering when 


they were in Bloom; I alſo covered them with 


Matts in that Seaſon laid upon Arches made of 
Hoops, and took Care to pull up all bad Flowers 
when they were in Bloſſom, that they might not 
be mixed with the good Flowers. By this 
Management I had moſt extraordinary Succels, ob- 
ſerving to procure ſome freſh Roots of the beſt Se. 

Wc midoubles 
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midoubles every Year from abroad, or at home 
where they were good for their Seeds allenarly ; 
for Seeds ſaved from one's own Garden every Year, 
do not ſo well as what you get from another Soil; 
and by Experience, one finds in Gardens what is 
practiſed by Farmers, the moſt knowing of whom 
change their Seeds of Grain every ſecond or third 
Year at moſt; ſo it is with Flower-ſeeds, and with- 
out which, good Succeſs in obtaining good Flowers 
is not to be expected, as I oblerved in the Prac- 
tice of the beſt Floriſts in Holland and Flanders. 
I ſhall now ſet down a Catalogue of ſuch Ranun- 
culus's of the Perſian Kind, as I know to be the 
beſt old Standard flowers, diſtinguiſhing them by 
their Colours. 


Ranunculuſes Purple and Roſe-coloured, 


Ambuſtus, Griſdeline Roos, 
Adminiſtrateur, Feuwweel Griſdeline, 
Archeveque du Canter- Incomparable nova, 
bury, Katarinete, 
Baſhaw van Cairo, Keyſer Amurath, 
Belle Africa, Koning David, 
Ballotin, L' Aube du jour, 
Boſphorus, Metellus, © 
Cardinals Hoed, Milo, 
Dromedaris, My Lord Falgraaf, 
Eleftrion, Vonius, 
Etiopiaan, | Purpre ſans pareille, 
Grand Conquerant, Purpre Manteel, 
Gekroode Moor, Phenix florum, 
Grand Maitre Royale, Purpre incomparable, 


Grand Monarque, 
Feuwweel van Europa, 


Premiere noble, 
Provincie Roſe, 
Roſe 


Roſe Charmante, 
Roſe d' Amour, 
Roy de Fleurs, 
Saphire, 

Stadbouder Generall, 
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Veſuvius, | ; 
Fiolete Griſdeline, 
Viperino, 
Vlete incomparatle, ; 


Violete Illuſtre. 


 Ranunculus in Orange Colours. 


Admirante, 

Belle rouge Orange, 
Comte de Lowendahl, 
Colombus, 
Dageraate, 

Fayal, 

Feu Cnſtante, 

Feu Dominante, 
Feu Imperiale, 

Feu Royale, 

Feu T riumphante, 
Four Ardent, 


Grand Feu du Roy, 
Koningin van Sicilien, 
L' amp d'or, 
Metropolitaan, 
Orange Voorſt, 
Orange Boom, 
Perdiccas, 

Phenix T riumphante, 
Procurator, 

T hitone, 

T opana, 


Ranunculus in white, mixed with red Colours. 


Belle aimable, 

Belle Catarina, 

Belle rouge Griſdeline, 
Bonte Leu, 
Briſetoute, 

Charmante Griſdeline, 
Capitain General, 
Gravin van Yarmouth, 
Dellila, 

Triple Croon, 


Picote aimable, 
Queen of Hungary, 
eine Blanche, 
Roſe Imperiale, 
Agaet Incomparable, 
Diademe, 
Pironetta, 
Eucharis, 
Sneeuberg, 
Koningin Elizabeth. 
Ranunculus 
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Ranunculus in yellow and red Colours. 


Belle Aſia, Goudenberg, 

Berg Etna, Rada manthus, 

Styarte Leu, Soleil Levant, 

Gouden Sceptre, Vergulde Lampet, 

Gulde zon, LF ergulde Serves, 
Gouden Ketten, Reine de Morocco, 
Feurveel van Dort, Laomedon, 

Jabelle Triumpbante, Marguiſs dell Campo flo. 
Jonquille aimable, rido, 


Ranunculus in feuillemort Colours. 


Achzus, Le Monde traverſtie, 
Agariſte, Cantor, 
Bruin feuillemort Flu. Chimney Sweeper, 
wweell, Mourorn, 
Brunon, Rakima, 
Feuillemort Charmante, Semira Bruin, 
Feullemort noir, Sultan Oſman Bruiy, 
Ghrieuſe feuillemort bru- FVictorieuſe, 
ne, Fleermu ys. 


La Financier, 


All thoſe Sorts of Ranunculus are to be ſold by 
Pietre and Dirk and George Yoorhelms, and Van 
Zompell, Floriſts at Haarlem in Holland; as alto 
other fine Sorts at 40 Gilders per the hundred 
Roots, with their different Names wrote upon the 
Papers which incloſe them. 

have thus far given my own Practice of propa- 
gating moſt of the conſiderable Yernal Flowers, whoſe 


Cul- 


| 12 

Culture deſerves N * their Beauties make 
the curious FHoriſts eſteem them, and vie with each 
other who ſhall propagate the beſt of them. I ſhall 

roceed now to treat of annual Flowers, and eſpe- 
cially of thoſe we annually receive Catalogues of, 
from Holland, which I muſt ſay are neither rightly 
named, botanically, or otherwiſe; and I ſhall en- 
deavour to do this (as far as my Practice led me) 
in as few Words, and in the beſt Manner I am ca- 
pable of, and ſhall begin with the Dutch Cata- 
logues, giving them their proper Engliſh Names, as 
well as the botanical Names, and their Culture, 
having ſowed all thoſe Seeds for two Years ſuc- 
ceſſively. 


CAT ALOGUS wan ſcboone BLOEM-Z AA. 
DEN te vinden by DIRK and PlERRE Voor- 
HELM, Bloemiſts te Haerlem, 1754. 

Het Honderd Soorten tot 5 Gulden. 
Bloem-Zaaden, die het eerſte Faar bloeijen. 


1 Abutilon grofilaria fo- 9 do. ſparſa, 


lio flore rubro, 10 do, ſpica viridibus, 
2 Acetoſa veſicaria, 11 Annagallis flore albo, 
3 Ageratium folio ſer- 12 do. cæruleo, 
ratus. 13 do. rubro, 
4 Agremona Mexicana, 14 Anthirrinum arvenſis 
5 Alcea flore veſicatia flore albo, 
Africana, | 15 do. rubro, : 
6 do.Perennisflorealbo, 16 do. majus perennis flo- 
7 do. Purpureo, re albo, 
8 Amaranthus maximus 17 do, rubro, 


erecta, 18 do. 


($19: 


18 do. variegato, 

19 Argemona ſpinoſa, 

20 Alarini Lobelli, 

'21 Aſtragalus Maritimus, 

22 do. Stellatus, 

23 Aſphodelus luteus, 

24 Aſter Chinenſis magna 
flore albo, 

25 do. ceruleo, 

26 do. purpureo, 

2 7 do. minor albo, 

28 do. Conizoides, 

29 do. Jacobea ſolio, 

30 Atriplex buxifera, 

31 do. odorato, 

32 Balſamina Fœmina 
flore albo, 

33 do. incarnato, 

34 do. variegato, 

35 do. purpureo, 

3 do. albo pleno, 

37 do. incarnato pleno, 

38 do. incarnato varie- 
gato pleno. 

39 do. purpureo pleno, 

40 do. purpureo variega- 

to pleno, 

41 do. Roſeo pleno, 

42 do. tricolore pleno, 

43 do. luteo ſeu noli me 

ä tangere, 

44 Bellis Americana Co- 
ronopi flore luteo. 

45 do. Cabo de Bone- 
ſperance, 


R r 


46 do. Mayus, 33 

47 Bidens Canadenſis Ia 
tifoli flore luteo, 

48 Blataria flore albo, 

49 do. luteo, 

50 Borago Cretica flore 
varlegato, 

51 do. major folio varie- 
gato, 

52 do. majus flore cæru- 
leo, 

53 Bugloſſum majus flo- 

re albo, 
54 Buphtalmum Papaver 
folio flore luteo, 

55 do. Tanaceti folio 
flore luteo, 

56 do. albo, 

57 Beuplurum perfolia- 
tum, 

58 Calaminta Montana, 

59 Calendula flote ſub 
phurino, | 

60 do. ſeu Caltha arven- 
ſis. 

61 do. Polyanthus maxi- 
ma, 

62 do. Prolifera, 

63 Capnoides Fumaria, 
64 Carduus Italicus ſpi- 
noſus Horibile, 

65 do. Marie, 
66 do. minus flore luteg, 


67 Cariophilata flor * 


teo, FOR 
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68 Cariophilis Chinenſis 
flore pleno, 

69 do. variegato, 

70 Cartamus flore Croc- 
ceo, 

71 Caucalis Monſpeliaco, 

72 Ccrinthe flore albo, 

73 do. luteo, 

74 do. purpureo varie- 
gato, 

75 do. rubro variegato, 

76 Chriſanthemum flore 
albo pleno, 

77 do. luteo pleno, 

78 do. fitulota, 

79 do. ſulphurino pleno, 

80 Chamæpitys, 

81 Cicer album, 

82 do. rubrum, 

83 Clymenum Hiſpani- 

cum, 

94 Coluthea Arbor, vi- 
ſic. Barba Jovis fol. 
flore rubro, 

85 Condrilla Cretiea flo- 
re roſeo, 

86 do. flore luteo, ' 

87 do. Orientalis flore 

rubro, 

80. do. Tingitana flore 

luteo, 

89 Coniſa Argenteo, 

do. Aureo, 

91 Conſolida Anglica flo- 

re albo, 


92 do. cæruleo, 


93 do. variegato, 


94 do. incarnato, 

95 do. incarnato variega- 
to, 

96 do. pallido, 

97 do. Regali flore albo, 

98 do. cæruleo, 

99 do. pallido, 

100 do. pallido variega- 
to. 

101 do. argenteo, 

102 do. cœruleo varie- 
gato, 

103 do. cinereo, 

104 do. incar nato, 


105 do. interdum pleno 


cæruleo, 


106 do. incarnat. 


107 Convolvulus auricu- 
lata baconi, 

108 do. majus flore pal- 
lido, 

1og do. roſeo, 

110 do. purpureo, 

111 Cotula flore albo, 

112 do. luteo, 

113 Cucurbita fructu po- 
ma forma, 

114 do. piri forma, 

115 Cucumis Aſininus, 
116 Cyanus Arvenſis di- 
verſi color), 
117 do. flore albo. 
| 118 
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113 do. cœruleo, 

119 do. purpureo. 

120 do. Orientalis flore 
albo odorato, 

121 do. luteo odorato, 

122 do. Purpureo odo- 

3 

123 do. ſegetem flore 
purpureo, 

124 Ervum verum, 

125 Ferrum equinum 
minus, 

126 do. majus, 

127 Fœnum Græcum 
Sativum, 

128 Flos Adonis flore ru- 
bro, 

129 do. Africanus aureo 

leno, 

130 do. fiſtuloſa pleno, 

131 do. luteo pleno, 

132 do. fiſtuloſa pleno, 

133 do. Tunetanus yul- 


aris, 
134 2 flore atro ruben- 
te, 
135 do. luteo, 
136 do. variegato, 
137 do. pleno, 
138 do. Prineipus flore 
albo, 
139 do. cæruleo, 
140 do. pallido, 
141 do, Solis luteo, 
142 do. pleno, 


143 do. ſemina albo, 


144 do. pleno, 


145 do. flore ſulphureo, 

146 do. pleno, 

147 Galega flore albo, 

148 do. cæruleo, 

149 Garidella folio tuniſ- 
ſime diviſis, 


150 Geranium latifolio, 


151 do. Muſcatum, 

152 do, ſemine nigri, 

153 Glaucium flore lu- 
teo, 

154 do. rubro, 

155 do. cæruleo, 


156 Gramen AlopeQoi- 


des majus, 

157 do. Tremulum ma- 
jus, 

158 do. minus, 

159 Hallicaccinga fruRi 


aureo, 


160 Hediſarum Annum, 


161 do. Clypeatum flore 
albo, 


162 do. rubro, | 

163 Hedipnoides flore 
triple, | 

164 Heratium Barbatum 
flore albo, 


165 do. Jute medio ni- 


ori, 
166 do. Montanum pe- 
rennis flore luteo, 


167 
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x67 Heſperus Montanu 
altifolio, ; 

168 Hypecoum, 

169 Hippericum flore lu- 
teo, 

170 Horminum Coma 
rubro, 

171 do. Peſtgridis, 

172 Hyſophus flore ru- 
bro, 

173 Lathyrus Auguſti 
folio flore rubro, 

174 do. albo & rubro va- 
riegato, 

175 do. flore luteo, 

176 do. Odorate flore al. 

bo et rubro variega- 
to, 

177 do. purp. & rubro 
variegato, 

178 do. Supinus minus, 

179 do. 'Tingitanus, 

180 do. Vicia Subterania, 

181 Lavendula folio dil- 
ſeo, 

182 Leucanthenum 'Ta- 
naceti folio lore ma- 
Jore, 

183 Lichnis perfoliato 

flore rubro, 

184 do. Hirſuta minor 

flore variegato, 

185 do. Miſſipole Bore 

albo, 

186 do. car neo, 


187 do. purpureo, 
188 do. Scabioſa, 
189 do. Segetum, 
190 do. Orientalis flore 


rubro, 

191 do. Saponaria flore 
pleno, 

192 Linaria Auguſti fo- 
lio flore albo, 

193 do. flore albo & lu- 
teo, 


194 do. cæruleo & luteo, 
195 do. luteo parva, 
196 do. perennes flore 
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197 Linum Africanum, 

198 do. Altiſſimum, 

199 do. Umbilcatum flo- 
re albo, 

200 Licimachi Virginia- 
na, 

201 Lotus flore atro ru- 


bento folio variega- 


to, 5 

202 do. Inteo, 

203 Lucojum Annuum 
flore rubro, 

204 do. flavo, 

205 do. Arboreſcens flo- 
re albo, 

206 do. purpureo, 

207 do. variegato, 

208 do. roſeo, 

209 do. variegato, 

210 do, rubro, 
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211 do. variegato, 

212 do. folio glabrio flo- 
re albo, 

213 do. flore luteo mix- 
to, 

214 do. perennes flore 
luteo, 

215 do, vernum flore 
purpureo. 

216 do. rubro, 

217 Lupinus flore albo, 

218 do. luteo odorato, 

219 do. Indicus flore cæ- 
ruleo, 

220 do. majus incarnato 
variegato, 

221 Lupinus minus Se- 
mine pallido flore 
cæruleo, 

222 Lupinus majus cæ- 
ruleo variegato, 

223 do. minus cæruleo 
variegato, 

224 Majorana Cretica 0- 
dorato, 

225 Malva Bætica flore 
albo, 

226 do. Roſeo, 

227 do. incarnato, 

228 do, rubro, 

229 do. Orientalis rubro, 

230 do. flore albo, 

231 do. folio criſpi, 

232 do. variegato, 

233 Matricai ia folio cril- 


PI, 


234 do. flore pleno, 

235 Medica Cochialata 
major, 

236 do. minor, 

237 do. Hirſuta, 

238 do. Maculata ſpinoſa, 

239 do, Turbunata, 

240 do. Orbiculata, 

241 do. Semine Glabrio, 


242 do. plano, 


243 Melilotus Italicus, 
244 do. flore violacea, 
245 do. minor, 

246 Meagrum Monoſpar- 
mum, 
247 Milium Gambocci- 

um, 
248 do. Solus, 
249 Mirabilis Peruvianus 
flore albo & rubro, 
250 do. luteo & rubro, 
251 do. toto rubro, 
252 do. luteo, 
253 Moldavicaflorealbo, 
254 do. Orientalis flore 
violaceo, 
255 do. cæruleo, 
256 Nardus Bohemica 
flore albo, 
257 do. cæruleo, 
258 do. Orientalis flore 
variegato, 
259 Narſturtium Indi- 
cum majus flore au- 


reo, 
do. lu- 
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2 60 do. luteo, 

261 do. minus flore au- 
reo, 

262 do. flavo, 

2 63 Nechanthemum flo- 
re purpureo, 

264 Nicotiana latifolio, 

265 do. rotundi folio, 

266 Nigella flore albo 
pleno, + 

2 67 do. cæruleo pleno, 

268 Ochirs Semine pullo, 

269 Ornitopodium mi- 
nus, 

270 Papaver flore albo 
pleno, 

271 do. incarnato pleno, 

272 do. purpureo pleno, 

273 do. incarnato ſtriato 


ee 

274 do. roſea ſtriato ple- 
no, 

275 do. rubro ſtriato ple- 
no, 
276 do. totum rubrum, 
277 do. albo major in- 
terdum pleno, 
278 incarnato ſtriato ple- 
no minor, 

279 do. Etraticum flore 
albo, 

280 do. diverſi colore 
flore pleno, 

281 do. Pheniceo, 

282 do. atro rubente Fim- 

bria, 


283 do. Pheniceo fimbri- 
ato, 

284 do. pallido, 

285 do. roſeo, 

286 Pellicinis Vulgaris, 

287 Perſicaria Orienta- 
lis, 

288 Phaceolus Indicus 
coccineo, 

289 do. nigri, 


290 do. minor fructi lu- 


teo, 
291 do. pallido, 
292 Pomum Amorus fru- 
ci luteo major, 
293 do. minor, 
294 do. rubro major, 


295 do. minor, 


296 Ptermica flore albo 


Prone, 
297 do, purpureo pleno, 


298 Reſeda flore albo, 

299 Riſimus America- 
nus, T 

300 Schabiola Anglica 
maxima, 

301 do. flore albida, 

302 do. prolifera, 

303 do. purpureo, 

304 do. variegato, 

305 Schandix major, 

306 Scorpioides Corni- 
culis aſperis, 


307 do. non aſperis, 


308 do. ſiliqua craſh, . 
309 
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zog Scholymus ſpinoſus 

flore luteo, 

310 do. flore variegato, 

311 Seſamoides parvum 
matthioli, 

312 Speculum Venerum 
flore albo, 

313 do, purpureo, 

314 Staphis agria platani 

folio, 

315 Thlaſpidium flore 
pallido luteo, 

316 Thlaſpi Creticum 
flore albo, 

317 do. purpureo, 

318 do. violaceo, 

319 do- Monſpeliaco, 

320 do. luteo minor, 

321 do. ſexately flore lu- 
teo, | 

322 do. verginiana alb 
odorato, 

323 Tordilium Narbo- 

_nenſis, 


324 do. Syriacum, 


325 Trifolium Lagopi 


folio, 


226 do. flore albo, 


327 Trititum America- 
num, 

328 Valeriana zſtivum, 

329 do. Indea flore albo, 

330 do. rubro, | 

331 Valerianella Cretica 
fructi veſicaris, 

332 do. Umbellata, 

333 Verbaſcum nigrum 
flore albo, 

334 do. flore luteo, 

335 Vicia Orientalis, 

336 do. glabro amplo 
candido, 

337 do. ſativum, 

338 do. ſemine nigri, 

339 do. Silveſtris fructi 
rot undi, 

340 Viole Hortenſis tri- 
color, 

3ct Vulnerania Panta- 
phylem, 

342 Urtica Romana. 


Bloem-Zaaden, die 't tweede Jaar bloeijen, or 
Seeds of biennial Flowers which bloſſom the 
ſecond Year after ſowing, 


Acarna Theophraſti 
So & Plinii, y 


roides, 
345 Aquilegia variegato, 


344 Aſtragalus Alpinus 346 do. virginiana, 
procerior alopecu- 347 Bardana Arachoides, 


348 Belle 


348 Belle Videre, 

349 Bulbonac flore albo, 

350 Bulbonac flore cæru- 
leo, | 

251 Capſicum arbore- 

ſcens fructu rubro, 

352 Cariophilis Barbatus 
flore variegato, 

353 Clenopodium Cana- 
denſis, 

354 Carolina magna flo- 
re, 

355 Coluthea arbore- 
ſcens veſicaria flore 
luteo, 

356 Digitalus flore albo, 

357 do. roſeo, 

358 do. rubro, 

359 do. purpureo, 

360 do. Virginiana, 

361 Geranium majus cæ- 
ruleo, 

362 do. variegato, 

363 Horminum Corni 
Cerf folio, 

364 Laburnum, 

365 Lathyrus perennis 
majus, 

366 do. minus, 

367 Leucojum Cerinthi 
folio, 

368 Lichnis Coronaria 
rubro, ; 
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369 do. variegato, 

370 Malva Hortenſis ro- 
ſea flore albo pleno, 

371 do. atro rubento ple- 
no, 

372 do. incarnato pleno, 

373 do. luteo pleno, 

374 do. variegato pleno, 

375 do. nigri pleno, 

376 do. purpureo pleno, 

377 do. roſeo pleno, 

378 do. rubro pleno, 

379 Malva Meyicana, 

380 Moldavica Ameri- 
cana perennis, 

381 Papaver Indicus per- 
ennis, 

382 Plantago roſeo, 

382 Schabiola perennis, 

384 Sontalina incana odo- 
rato, 

385 Tytimalis Catapu- 
tia, 

386 Valeriana Græca flo- 
re albo, 

387 do. cæruleo, 

388 do. minima flore cæ- 

rule 

389 Vicica Bengalenſis, 

390 Viola Mariana flo- 
re albo, 

391 do. cæruleo, 


392 Vulneraria Ruſtica, 


Broei- 


| C ger) 
Broei-Zaaden, or Seeds of Flowers which muſt be 


ſown upon Hot-beds. 
393 Abutilum Indicum 


flore aurantio, 
294 Amaranthus tricolor 


Juteo rubro & viridi, 


395 do. rubro & viridi, 

396 do. Globoſus flore 
albo, 

397 do. purpureo, 

398 do. Chriſtatus flore 

„ 

399 do. luteo, 

400 do. rubro, 

401 do. Conglomerata, 

402 do. totum rubrum, 

403 Alcea Americana flo- 
re aurantio, 

404 Bidens Indicus flore 
aurantio, 

405 Canna Indica flore 

| luteo, 

406 do. rubro, 


407 Datura flore purpu- 
reo odorato, 

408 Ficoides Chriſtallina, 

409 Lacryma Jobi, 

410 Malum inſanum fru- 
Qu luteo, 

411 do. purpureo, 

412 Ocimum Nobilis, 

413 Piper Indicum ob- 
longo fructu luteo, 

414 do. rubro, 

415 do. major fructu lu- 
teo, 

416 do. rubro, 

417 do. minor fructu lu- 
teo, 


419 do. rubro, 


419 do. fructu Ceraſi, 
420 do. minore, 


421 do. Punctata. 


The firſt named Plant in the Dutch CArA- 
LOGUE, is the Abutilon grofilaria folio flore ru- 
bro; which Catalogue begins at the 312 Page of 


this Book, which ſee. 


The right Name of this Plant is, the Malva ori- 
entalis erectior flore ſuave-rubente, T aunf. or Eaſt- 
ern Mallow with a fine red Flower; it requires a 
gentle Hot-bed in the Spring, and when the Plants 


are three Inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
-."S8 


into 
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into the Flower 4 WM ſhaded -until they 
take Root, and muſt be planted into a warm Situ- 
ation, where they will produce their Flowers, and 
perfect their Seeds. Thoſe Plants with the Alceas or 
Mallows make a fine Appearance, flowering moſt 
of the Summer Months, and make a good Show 
in the Flower Garden; they require a light ſandy 
Soil, and ſhould have the ſame Culture with the 
Mallows, which I mention here to avoid Repetiti- 
ONS. 
2d, Acetoſa Veſicaria is a Species of the Sorrel, 
the Culture of which every Gardiner knows. 

zd, Ageratum folto ſerratus. 

The right Name of this Plant is, 
Ageratum foliis ſerratis, C. B. the common Maud- 


line. This is propagated in Gardens for medicinal 


Uſe, it requires a light undunged Soil, and is increaſ- 


ed by parting its Roots in Summer : But I am of O-. 


pinion there is another Sort of this Plant which is 
what is meant by here in the Dutch Catalogues, which 
is the Ageratum Alpinum foliis ſerratis glabris flore 
Purpura ſcente : Purple flowered Alpine Ageratum 
with ſmooth Leaves, ſerrated upon the outer Edg- 
es of the Leaves of the Plant; this is a very hardy 
Plant, being a Native of the Alps, and muſt have 
a ſtrong Soil in a ſhady Situation, it creeps upon 


the Ground, and J have uſed it for Edgings in Wil- 


derneſs Quarters, it increaſes by Seeds, and by di- 
viding its Roots in Auguſt, es 
4th, Agrimona Mexicana, 

I take to be the Eupatorium Peruvianum folio ſub- 
rotundo, trinervi et acuto, flore ceruleo, Vaille-me- 
moirs d'. Acad. de ſciences, Peruvian pen bþ Arimo- 
ny, with a trinervous ſharp pointed Leaf, and blue 
Flowers. 
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'This is a hardy Bans as have a ſandy 
Soil, and if raiſed on a moderate Hot-bed, it will 
come the faſter on; if it is planted in Pots, it 
will protect the Plants in the Winter from the Se- 
verities of Froſt under any common Hot: bed Frame 
which is covered. 


5th, 6th and 7th, are already treated of, under 
the Article Abutilon. ret] 


8th, Amaranthus maximus erectus, or Tree A- 
maranth, 

gth, .Amaranthus Sparſa, is the Amaranthus ma- 
ximus, panicula, longa, pendula, ſemine rubello, or, 
Love lieth bleeding. | 

roth, Is the Amaranthus ſpicis viridibus, or A- 
maranth with a red Spike, and green Tips upon 
the Flower Petals. 

Thoſe three Sorts I have ſeen raiſed and flowered 
pretty well in the open Ground, but they are much 
better, and make a far prettier Show when they are 
raiſed on Hot-beds. Wherefore I ſhall here treat of 
all the .Amaranthus's mentioned in the Catalogue, 
with Numbers 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399. 
400, 401, 402. and inform my Readers of their 
Management, by which I obtained theſe beautiful 
Flowers to their greateſt Perfection of Bloom. 

Having ard roger myſelf with . good Seeds from 
abroad, I ſowed them upon a Hot-bed of Horſe 
dung the End of February; and in froſty Nights 
covered them with Mats laid over the Glaſſes, to 
prevent the Froſt from entering the Earth on the 
Hot-bed ; I alſo ſowed them very thin, that when 
I had Occaſion to tranſplant them, (which muſt be 


done) I could lift them with good Balls of Earth 
to preſerve their Roots, if 
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If the Hot. bed is in . 3 thoſe 
Plants will appear above Ground in à Fortnight's 
Time, when you ſhould prepare another Hot. bed 
near the Seed-bed ; that in tranſplanting, the Plants 
may not ſuffer by being carried too far when they 
are young, and their Roots tender; when this 
Jaſt Bed is in a right Temperature of Heat, lift 
the .Amaranths from their Seed-bed with a Trowel, 
and as much Earth as you can; and covering this 
Nurſery-bed with four Inches of good, rich, freſh 
Earth, plant them therein five Inches aſunder eve- 
ry Way in Rows, and water them with a ſmall 
2 £4 and a few Straws upon its Mouth, whereby 
the Water will drop and not guſh ouc; and this 
Method is better than to uſe a watering Pot, where- 
by they are ſometimes born down, and will not re- 
cover again, but rot and go off entirely, J obſer- 
ved to ſhade them in the Heat of the Day, by lay- 
ing Mats over the Glaſſes, until I perceived the 
Plants to have ſtruck freſh Roots; and in warm 
Weather, I lifted up the Glaſſes to give them Air, 
and turned their inner Sides outmoſt, to dry the 
Steam which might be upon them from the Fer- 
mentation of the Dung, which if it falls upon theſe 
young Plants, will be very prejudicial to them.— 
Cover alſo the Glaſſes in the Night Time, to pre- 
vent the Cold from injuring them; in three Weeks 
Time theſe Plants will, with the Care above pre- 
ſcribed, be grown large and near meeting, and then 
I would adviſe planting them in two Penny Pots, 
one in a Pot, and put them into a Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, and in a Glaſs Caſe made on Purpoſe 
for raiſing tender Annuals. J rather chooſed to ſow 
theſe Plants on Dung than on Tan, becauſe I put 
Earth above the Dung, which I could not do __ 
ine 
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the Tan, and they es "el in Earth above the 
Dung, than in Pots ſunk in the Tan. After you 
have got your Tan from the Vaults in the Middle 
of March, throw it up into a Heap, to allow fo 
much of the Moiſture to drain off; for if it was laid 
into the Pit very wet, it would not ferment or heat 
ſo well, or ſo equally as it does, when ſome of the 
Moiſture is drained off; and I would make Choice 
of the middling Ground Bark, neither of the largeſt 
nor of the ſmalleſt grounded Sorts, the Heat of 
the one being too violent, and the ſmalleſt Bark 
loſing its Heat too ſoon, for this Purpoſe of railing 
Annuals. So ſoon as you perceive the Bark to be- 
gin to heat, put it into your Pit, which in wet 
Grounds ſhould be one half Foot only below the 
Surface of the Earth, and in dry Grounds may 
be two Feet below the Surface of the 1 
walled with Stone or Brick, and cauſwayed at 
Bottom, to binder the Earth from mixing with 
the Tan; the Breadth of this Bed ſhould not ex- 
ceed ſix Feet, the Length as you pleaſe, but not 
leſs than twenty Feet. The Frame I uſed for this 
Purpoſe, was of the following Dimenſions, 

Upon the Brick or Stone-wall, which is one Foot 
above the Surface of the Earth all round, I erected 
Timber-ſtandards faſtened into a Timber-frame, 
which was fixed on the Stone or Brick-work on all 
the four Sides of the Tan. pit; and in the Uprights, 
which were four Feet in Height, T put Glaſs- 
frames, and from the Top of thoſe had Slop glaſſes, 
which run in Groves from the Top of the upright 
Glaſſes quite to the Top of the Slop, where they 
run under a long and broad Piece of Timber at the 
Top, which divided the Slops to the South from 
wal to the North; the Reaſon why I had Sloping. 

glaſſes 
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glaſſes as well as vr in to . North, was, that 
this Caſe in Summer ſhould have all Air poſſible; 
and that in Winter, as it contained many Plants, 
which required no more than common Shelter from 
Froſts, or in very hard Winters required a little 
Warmth, to exclude the Severities of hard Wea- 
ther, I chuſed to have it as airy as poſlible, and had 
a ſmall Flue to uſe in very cold Weather in the 
Back-parts of this Houſe below the Uprights. I 
pat Timber-ſhutters over both the Front and 
Back flops, which run in Groves above the Glaſſes, 
to preſerve them from ſudden Storms in the Spring 
and Summer Months, and from hard Froſts in Win- 
ter, when I ſet alſo the Flue to work in ſevere 
cold Weather only, in ſuch a Manner, as that the 
botanical Thermometers role to near temperate Air, 
or ten Degrees below it, which is ſufficient to ex- 
pel any Froſt; in the Front of this Glaſs-caſe J ob- 
{erved, that the upright Glaſſes were divided into 
two Ranges, ſo that either the upper or lower 
Range of Glaſſes might be opened at pleaſure in hot 
Weather, to admit Air to the Plants ; the Eaſt and 
Weſt-ends of this Houſe were all of Glaſs, and to 
the Eaſt-end I had a ſmall Shade, the Breadth of the 
Houſe, to cover the Fire-place of the Flue, and to 
admit the Gardiner to go in to the Door of the Glaſs- 
caſe, to do what Work he had there in watering or 
trimming the Plants. This Glaſs-caſe was very con- 
venient, for in Summer I therein raiſed many An- 
nuals (which by Miſmanagement are Dwarfs in our 
Climate) to a great Size, and in Winter it ſerved 
me as a Conſervatory for Plants, which required 
only Protection from our ſevere Froſts, and which 
could not live in ſevere Winters without ſuch Pro- 
tection, But to return to the Culture of Amaranths, 
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ſo ſoon as T had fee] them, I covered the Slop- 
glaſſes of the Cale with Mats, until I perceived they 
had taken new Roots, and after that I opened both 
the Front and Slop-glaſſes, to admit Air to the 
Plants in the Day-time, and in mild Weather; 
by the Beginning of Zuly, with this Management, L 
had them ſix or ſeven Feet high, with ſtrong Stems, 
and preparing for flowering ; then removing them 
from the Glaſs caſe, I took them into the Green- 
houſe, and placed their Pots as near the Front- 


windows as I could, watering the Plants all over 


their Stems and Leaves, after I ſet them in, and 
in ten Days thereafter I ſet them abroad, when I 
ſaw an Appearance of Rain, and placed them near 
a Hedge, where they were protected for eight Days 
from the Violence of the Rays of the Sun, and af- 
terwards ſet them in a warm and calm Situation, 
where they flowered and ripened their Seeds to 
great Perfection, which Seeds I always obſerved to 
gather from the Flowers, at the Top of the Spike 
or Stalk, but not from the Flowers on collateral 
Branches; the Soil I ufed for them was good rich 
light Earth, and as theſe Plants are very free in 
perſpiring, I obſerved to give them a good Share 
of Water in dry Weather, which made them grow 

ſtrong and flower well. | 
The ſame Culture will ſerve the two Sorts of 
Amarantoides, or the Globe Amaranthus, or eter- 
nal Flowers, both which are vaſt Beauties; they 
are named eternal Flowers, becauſe if their Flowers 
are gathered when full blown, and before they be- 
gin to fade, they continue in the fame beautiful 
State for many Years; and I have ſeen Ladies uſe 
them inſtcad of Gum Flowers for many Years, 
their natural Beauties excelling all the artifi. 
cial 
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cial Works of Gum, th 2 ſo well performed. 

The Purple Kind has been an Inhabitant of Eng- 
land for many Years; the white Kind is more rare, 
and vaſtly beautiful, and they will bloſſom in a good 
Stove until January. 

11. Anagallis, or Pimpernel, of which there 
are three Sorts: Anagallis flore albo, C. B. P. 
white flowered Pimpernel. 

12. Anagallis flore Pheniceo, C. B. P. Pimper- 
nel, with red Flowers. 

13. Anagallis flore ceruleo, C. B. P. Pimper- 
nel with blue Flowers. 

Theſe grow in cultivated Places in the Corn- 
fields; but the beſt Sorts require to be ſown in the 
Spring, on a Bed of light Earth, and to be kept 
clear from Weeds, and well watered, where they 
will make a good Appearance. 

14. Antirrhinum arvenſis fore allo, Snapdra- 
gon, or Frog's Mouth; of which there are the fol- 
—__— Species in the Dutch Catalogues of Flower 
Secds. 

14. Antirrhinum «rvenſis flore albo. 

I. Do. Flore rubro. PP 

The firſt Sort is the Antirrhinum medium fore 
albo patulo, virid. Luſitan. or middle Snapdragon, 
with a white ſpreading Flower. 

The ſecond is the Antirrhinum majus ſaxatile, 
fore minore purpura ſcente, foliis anguſtiſſimis, Bar. 
Icon. Great Rock Snapdragon, with very ſmall 
Leaves, and a Purple Flower. : 

16. Majus perennis flore albo. 

17. Do. Flore rubro, 

18. Do. Variegato. 

The firſt Sort is the Antirrhinum latifolium flors 
albo, rictu luteo, Boerh, 

The 
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The e 1 Snapdragon. 

The ſecond Sort is the Antirrhinum latifolium 
ore rubro, rictu luteo, the broad. leaved Snapdra- 
gon with red Flowers. 

And the third Sort is the Antirrhinum linaria 
anguſti-folio eleganter variegato, flore rubro, rictu 
luteo, ſtriped Snapdragon. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in April or May, 
in an undunged ſandy Soil; for if they are ſown in 
rich Land, they will neither flower nor proſper 2 
In October following, I cut down their Stems, e- 
ſpecially thoſe which attempt to flower the firſt 
Year within three Inches of the Ground, whereby 
their Roots will be ſtrengthened ; and the Begin- 
ning of April following, I tranſplanted them into 
the ſame Sort of Soil, to remain there for lowering; 
if they are tranſplanted into Pots, I chuſed to per- 
form this Work the ſecond Year after ſowing, and 
after they had ſhowed their Flowers, and took = 
their Off-ſets from the Mother-plants in April: 
and from their beſt Flowers I planted them in the 
Pots into a lean ſandy Soil, mixed with ſome Lime 
Rubbiſh, which had lyen a Year incorporated with | 
the Earth before ufing it; by which Means I have 

reſerved thoſe Plants in Vigour for ſeyeral Years, and 
— had them ripen their Seeds very well with me, 
from which I have raiſed many fine ſeminal Varieties. 

19. Argemona Spinoſa, or Argemona Mexicana, 
Tournf. or the prickly Puppy. This is an annual 
Plant, which ſhould be ſown in March, and in 
May tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower 
Garden, where it will thrive and perfect its Seeds 
ſo well, that thoſe Seeds ſcattered on the Bor- 
ders will appear ſoon in the Spring, and produce 
annually their Flowers. 
; 'T b 20. 
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20. Alarin Loop we Sarin. Lobelii Eng- 
dun. 915. F. 171. Hedera ſaxatilis magno fore, 
B. P. 306. Antirrhinum foliis oppoſitis cordatis 
crenatis, H. Cliff. 323. Rock Alehoof. 

This Plant requires the ſame Culture with the 
Snapdragons or Antirrhinums, they grow beſt in a 
ſandy, or rather a ſtonny Soil; for if they are 
planted in a rich dunged Soil, they never flower ſo 
well, and very often rot altogether in Winter; 
wherefore I would adviſe to plant them in Court- 
yards, near Walls, and upon a ſandy or rocky Soil, 
where they will make a handſome Appearance in 
moſt of the Summer Months. 7 

21. Aſtragalus maritimus, is the Aſtragalus an- 
nuus maritimus procumbens latifolius, floribus pedi- 
culo inſidentibus, Tourn. Annual trailling Milk. 
vetch with broad Leaves, and the Flowers fitting 
on Pedicles. 

22. Do. Stellatus, is the Aſtragalus annuus, pro- 
cumbens, floribus glomeratis purpureis, Boerb. Ind. 
annual trailling Milkvetch, with Purple Flowers 
growing in Cluſters. 

Both thoſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in light freſh 
Earth in March, and watered duly; and if they 
are too thick ſown, they ought to be ſo thinned, 
as to be two Feet Diſtance, Plant from Plant, and 
kept clear from Weeds; they flower in Zune and 
July, and their Seeds ripen in Auguſt, 

23. Aſphodolus luteus, 5 

Is the Aſphodolus luteus et flore et radice, C. B. 
yellow Aſphodell, or, King's Spear: Theſe Plants 
are multiplied by Seeds, and they ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm Border, upon 
a light, freſh, ſandy Soil, in Auguſt or September, 
which 1s the beſt Seaſon, three Inches deep, . 

wou 
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would chooſe to ww. * in this Manner; 1 
make a Bed four Feet broad, and as long as you 6 

leaſe, then ſow your Seeds, thruſting them one | 

Inch deep with your Fingers below the Surface of 

the Bed, and afterwards cover them with two Inch- ; 
es more of the ſame Earth; in the Spring theſe 
Plants will appear, when they muſt have an Inch * 

more of freſh Earth put upon them, which will 1 
greatly ſtrengthen their young Roots, and they muſt k 
be kept clear from Weeds, and watered in dry 1 
Weather, in Odlober have a new Cover of two Inch- \ 
es of the ſame Earth put upon them: The Begin- 
ning of March following, I planted them out into 
Borders for Good, . where they are to remain and AK 
flower ; they are alſo propagated by dividing their f 6 | 
Roots in Autumn, once in three Years, -but not oft- ns 
ner; and obſerve to let fix Inches of Earth be a- 
bove the Root when it is planted, and at twelve 
Inches Diſtance, Root from Root ; — thoſe Roots 
which you intend to propagate by Off: ſets, ſhould WM 
have their Stalks cut down fo ſoon as their Flowers. | Bi: 
fade; the ripening of their Seeds waſtes the Roots ins 
and hinders them to off.ſet. Some Perſons adviſe 1 9 
to tranſplant them the firſt Year after ſowing, but 2 N15 
that is a wrong Practice from my own Experience, 

they having no Strength to flower the ſecond Year, 

wa if that Work is performed at Michaelmas, it is 
doubtful if theſe young Plants will outlive a ſevere 

Winter, Fs . 

24, 25, 26, 27. are called, Aſter Chinenſis 
magna, | 
Flore cæruleo, 

— ore albs magno, 

— ore purpureo, 

ore minor alba, 


But / 
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But their botannica Ke 0 Aſter annuus caule 

villoſo, purpuraſcente Eryngu folio, flore maximo, 
purpureo, pulcherrimo, ſemine violaceo, Kian-ſita, 
Sinenſis ew, H. R. P. Annual Star wort from 
China, with purple hairy Stalks, Eryngo Leaves, 
and a beautiful large purple Flower, and Violet 
coloured Seeds: There are alſo ſome of them with 
blue, large white, and ſmall whitiſh coloured Flow- 
ers. 
| Theſe are all vaſt pretty Ornaments to the 
Flower Garden in Autumn; they ſhould be ſown 
| upon a rich {andy Border the Middle of March, 
and when they are two Inches high, ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery-bed of the ſame Soil, 
and be well watered and ſhaded from the Rays of 
| the Sun, until you perceive them to be taking new 
| Roots; ſome of the ſtrongeſt may be lifted and 
| planted in Pots, filled with the ſame Soil, to adorn ' 
Court-yards and Parlours, where they will make 
a moſt handſome Appearance; they flower in Au. 
guſt, September and October, and ſome of them ri- 
pen their Seeds; I have raiſed many ſeminal Vari- 
eties, others than thoſe mentioned in the Dutch Ca- 
talogues, from Seeds of my own ſaving; to pro- 
cure which, I uſed two Methods. In Auguſt I 
ſowed ſome of their Seeds in Pots, and during the 
| Winter gave them Shelter, either in the Green 
Houſe, or under a Frame to keep them from the 
| Froſt, which would ruin them altogether ; b 
| this Method my Plants were ſtrong, and were FA 
| to plant out for Good in April, flowered in May 

and June; and I had from thoſe Plants as fine 

ripe Seed in September, as any which came from 

abroad, from which, in anno 1749, I raiſed man 
| extraordinary beautiful, ſeminal Varieties of 8 
| acep 
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deep Carnation, blue, white, and purple Colours, 
and one in particular with a ſtript blue and white 
Flower; ſome of thoſe Seeds I ſowed in February, 
upon a moderate Hot. bed, which puſhed the Plants 
forward, and planting them out early in the Month 
of April, T had the ſame Succeſs with them, as I 
had with thoſe which I ſowed in Autumn, 

28. The Aſter Conizoides. 

29. Do. Jacobea folio, 

Are the two Sorts of annual Aſtreriſcus, or yel- 
low Starworts, at leaſt, if any Thing can be cer- 
tain of theſe Names; they muſt be ſown early in 
the Spring, on a warm open Border; it is needleſs 
to tranſplant them, for it is better to allow them 
to remain where they were ſown, by which Means 
they will flower ſooner, and of Conſequence ſeed 
better, than if they were tranſplanted. 

30. Atriplex baccifera, is the Chenopodio-morus 
minor, Boerh. Ind. Smaller Mulberry blight, or Ber- 
ry bearing Orach. | | 

31. Do. Odorato, is the Chenopodio-morus major, 
Boerh, Ind. Greater Mulberry blight, or Stratu- 
berry Spinage ; but why it is in the Dutch Cata- 
logue named Odorato, is what I cannot comprehend, 
becauſe really this Plant has but a very faint Smell, 
if any at all, 

The uncommon and beautiful Appearance of the 
Flowers and Seed Veſſels of theſe two laſt named 
Plants, makes them deſerve a Place in ever 
good Garden. That they might bloſſom and ſeed 
early, I adhibited the following Culture to them: 
About the Middle of February I ſowed them upon 
a Hot-bed, whole greateſt Heat was gone; and ſo 
ſoon as they came up, I gave them all Air in good 
Weather by taking off the Glaſſes from them, — 

they 


they might not be af 334. OL ; obſerving al- 
ſo to water them when Occaſion required ; to- 
wards the Middle of April I tranſplanted them in- 
to a Bed of rich Ground, eight Inches Diſtance, 
Plant from Plant, lifting them with as much Earth 
out of the Hot-bed as I could, that their tender 
Roots might not be injured by ſuch tranſplanting, 
this Work I performed in an Evening, and wa- 
tered them with a Bottle betwixt their Rows, ra- 
ther than with a Garden Pot, becauſe Pot-water- 
ing is too violent for moſt young Plants; I covered 
this Bed in which they were planted with Matts 
ſullained by Arches of Hoops, until I perceived the 
Plants had taken new Roots; and about ſix Weeks 
after, I thinned my Plants if they were too thick ; 
when they begun to turn tall and ſpire up for 
Flower, I put down Iron-wires clole by their Stems, 
to which I tied them, by which Means they made 
a more beautiful Appearance than if they had trail- 
led upon the Ground: They flowered in Zune and 
July, and matfh of their Seeds were ripe in the 
Beginning of Auguſt, which when J perceived, and 
that their Secds were falling upon the Ground, I 
ſtirred the Surface of the Bed with my Hand to co- 
ver thoſe fallen Seeds; and about fix Weeks after 
J had a plentiful Crop of young Seedlings, which, 
about the Beginning of Odober, I tranſplanted in- 
to large Pots, and put them under Hot-bed Frames 
to ſave them from the Severities of the Winter, 
whereby I had a great Won Plants early in the 
Spring to plant out for Good. 

T uſed alſo to plant Pots full of them, to flower 
in Chambers, and in the Green-houſe in the Sum- 
mer, with Balſamines, Amaranths, Tuberoſes, &c. 


The 
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The 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41 
and 42, are all ſeminal Varieties of the Balſamina 
femina, Female Balſam, or Balſam Apple. All 
thoſe Seeds muſt be ſown on a moderate Hot. bed 
early in the Spring, obſerving to give them much 
Air, that they may not be drawn {lender and long 
by too much Heat. So ſoon as they riſe to eight 
Inches, lift them with a good Ball of Earth, and 
put three of thoſe Plants into one Three half 
peny Pot; but to have them in greateſt Perfection, 
I obſerved a few things, whereby I never failed of 
having moſt extraordinary fine Flowers, it being 
one of the prettieſt Annuals we have. 

Imo, The four firſt Sorts mentioned in the Dutch 
Catalogues, viz. Balſamina femina flore albo. do. 
ncarnato. do. variegato, do. purpureo. I did not 
chuſe to purchaſe their Seeds, as they are but ſingle 
Flowers, few double Bloſſoms are to be expected 
from them; and as we have the Seeds of the Lible 
Flowers ſpecified in the ſame Catalogue, I thought 
it more proper to purchaſe thoſe from which I might 
expect a fine Bloom, 

240, In lifting thoſe Plants from their Hot: bed, 
J obſerved to pot thoſe only which had ſported 
Stems, from which I always obtained variegated 
Flowers, having, as I ſaid before, tranſplanted 
them into Pots filled with rich light freſh Earth. I 
watered them well, to ſettle the Earth about them, 
and carried them in to my Glaſs-caſe, for forcing 
of Annuals (which I have before deſcribed.) I pur 
their Pots half-way only into the Tan-bark, in caſe 
that the too great Heat of the 'Tan ſhould burn 
their tender Roots; but the great Fermentation of 
the Bark once paſt, I ſunk the Pots into their Brims, 
obſerving at the ſame time to water and ſhade 1 

well, 
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well, until T obſerved * they had ſtruck new 
Roots; in ſix Weeks thereafter they will be ſome - 
three, ſome four Feet high, when I removed them 
from this Glaſs-caſe, and put them into the Green- 
houſe, where they bloſſomed moſt handſomely, ob- 
ſerving to tie their Stems to long ſmall Reeds, to 
keep them from falling, breaking, or wind-waving. 

zrio, So ſoon as they began to expand their Bloſ- 
ſoms, I obſerved to pinch off all ſuch as had but 
one Colour, preſerving thoſe with Variegations, by 
which Means I had always good Seeds from my 
own Plants, from which I raiſed Numbers of vaſt 
fine Flowers every Year, and I obſerved to pre- 
ſerve only the doubleſt Flowers. j 

43 Is the Balſamina femina, ſeu noli me tangere ; 
this may be ſown in March, in a Bed of light Earth, 
and may remain where it is ſown, but be ſure to 
keep it clear from Weeds; it is preſerved only by 
the Curious, for the Diverſion it affords to Perſons 
who handle its Seed-veſſels when ripe, which burſt 
with uncommon Elaſticity upon the leaſt Touch, 
as moſt of the Kinds of this Flower do; wherefore 
great Care ſhould always be had in gathering the 
Seeds of their beſt Sorts. 

44. Bellis Americana Coronopi flore luteo. 

45. Cabo de Bon Eſperance. 

6. Majus. 

The firſt of theſe is the Chamæmelum Luſitanicum 
latifolium, ſive Coronopi folio Breynii, or broadeſt 
leaved Portugal Camomile. This is a hardy Plant, 
its Seeds ſhould be ſown the Beginning of March, 
on a Bed of rich light Earth, keeping the Ground 
clear from Weeds, and giving frequent Waterings ; 
when they are two Inches high, tranſplant them in- 
to Beds at ten Inches Diſtance ; and when _ are 

our 
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four Inches high, hes * be then tranſplanted 
into large Borders, where they are to bloſſom, ſha- 
ding them from the Sun, and watering them, until 
they have taken freſh Root, where their Flowers 
will with others make a very beautiful Appearance. 

The 45th is the Leucanthemum Luſitanicum folio 
argenteo laciniato, Inſt. R. H. Portugal Oxeye Dai 
ſy, with a Silver qagged Leaf. This Plant requires 
the ſame Culture with the former, and ſome of 
them may be planted in Pots, to adorn Rooms, 
where their ſnining Leaves will make a very pretty 
Appearance. 

The 46th is the Chamemelum fatidum, C. B. 
Stinking Camomile, or Mayweed ; this requires the 
ſame Culture, but ſhould not be tranſplanted; bur 
if ſown too thick, ſhould be thinned, and the Ground 
afterwards ſmoothed over with the Hand; they re- 
quire often watering, which will promote their 
Growth much. I 

47th Is the Bidens Canadenſis Latifolia flore Iu- 
teo, Tournf. Broad-leaved Canada Hemp-Agrimo- 
ny, with a yellow Flower ; this being a Native of 
Canada, muſt be raiſed on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, in order to have it perfect its Seeds in Bri- 
tain; they may alſo be planted into Pots, to adorn 
Court- yards or Parlours; they chuſe a light Soil. 

48th Is the Blattaria' alba, F. B. the white 
Mulleine. 
49th Is the Blattaria Lutea, C. B. the yellow 
Moth Mulleine; I ſowed them in July on a dry 
rubbiſhy Soil, and in Winter covered them with 
Peaſe Haulm in ſevere Froſts; in the Spring I 
tranſplanted them into the ſame Sort of Soil, where- 
in they flowered and ſeeded very. well, and much 
Un ſtronger 
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Uronger than thoſe Plate ben were ſown in the 

Spring. i 

There is another Sort of this Plant, called Blat- 
taria fore roſeo, Boerh. Ind. or Roſe- coloured Moth- 
mulleine. This is preferable to any of the two 
ſormer Sorts; it requires much the ſame Culture 
hm this Difference). that I fowed it in Pots, which 

put under a hot-bed Frame, to preſerve them 
from the Severities of the Winter; in the Spring 
following I tranſplanted them into a dry gravely 

Soil, where they proſpered well for ſeveral Years. 

50. Borago Cretica flore variegato, is the Bora- 
go fore palleſcente, roſes aut ſuave-rubente, Tournf. 
the Borage with pale or Roſe- coloured Flowers. 

51. Is the Borago foliis variegatis, Hort. Lugd. 
Bat. the ſtript leaved Borage. 

52. Is the Borago major flore cerules, J. B. Bo- 
rage with large blue Flowers; they ſhould be ſown 
in March in a dry poor Soil, wherein they will 
flower and ſeed beſt. 

F3. Is the Bugloſſum anguſtifolium majus fore al. 
bo, C. B. P. Greater narrow-leaved Bugloſs, with 
a white Flower; theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
March, in a ſhady Place in Wilderneſs Quarters, 
where they will flower and perfect their Seeds ve- 
ry well. | | 

54. Buphthalmum papaveris folio, &c. is the 
Buphthalmum tanaceti folio orientale flore luteo am- 
priſms, Tournf. Carroll. the Eaſtern Oxeye with 
arge yellow Flowers. | 

55. Is the Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio 
zncano, fore ſulphures ampliſſimo, Boerb. Ind. alt. 
Oxeye with hoary Leaves, and a large Sulphur- 
coloured Flower, | 5 
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56. Is the Biblis ee tanaceti mino. 
ris folio, flore allo ampliſſimo, Tournf. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Oxeye with large white Flowers. 

All theſe Flowers ſhould be ſown in March on a, 
light undunged Soil, and in May afterwards ſhould 
be tranfplanted into the Flower-borders of the Gar- 
den, or into Pots, to adorn Room Chimneys; they 
flower in July, and perfect their Seeds early in 
September. | 

57. Is the Bupleurum perfoliatum longi folium 
annuum, Tournf. Annual long-leaved perfoliated 
Hare's Ear; this chuſes a good Garden Soil, and 
is to be ſown in March, 

58. Is the Calaminta magno flore, C. B. Cala- 
mint with large Flowers; theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſown early in the Spring, on a light dry Soil, 
wherein they flower and ſeed well. 8 

59. Calendula flore ſulphurino, is the Caltha vul- 
garts flore Citrino, C. B. the common Marygold. 

60. Is the Caltha vulgaris fore pallido, C. B. the 

ale· coloured Marygold. | 

61. Is the Caltha polyanthos maxima, C. B. the 
largeſt double Marygold. nh 

62. Is the Caltha media, folio longo prolifera, 
Boerh. Ind. the childing Marygold. 

All theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Beds or Bor- 
ders of common Earth in March; the two firſt 
| Sorts are Pot-herbs, and if permitted to ſtand, will, 
by the dropping of their Seeds, ſow themſelves. _ 
The Seeds of the two laſt mentioned Sorts ſhould 
be carefully gathered, and the Plants tranſplanted 
into Places where they are to remain and bloſſom ; 
this Operation ſhould be performed, when the 
Plants are three Inches high, and when there is Ap- 
pearance of Rain; but it will be proper to — 

race 
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theſe Seeds with a Neighbour or Nurſeryman once 
every two Years, otherwiſe they are apt to degene- 
rate. 

. 63. Is the Capnoides, Tournf. Podded Fumitory. 
This is a very pretty annual Flower, it ſhould be 
ſown in March, and when the Plants are young, 
they may be tranſplanted into Pots or the . 
of the Flower Garden, where, if they are allowed 
to ſhed their Seeds, they will give Abundance of 
ſtrong Plants the enſuing Summer. 

64. Is the Carduus Italicus ſpinis borribilibus, 
J. B. Great ſpired Halian Thiſtle. 

65. Is the ns humilis alatus, ſive Carduus 
annuus Marie, folio lituris nigris notato, H. Ca- 
thart, Dwarf annual Lady's "Thiſtle, with dark 
ſpotted Leaves. 

66. Is the Carduus minus flore luteo, C. B. Leſ- 
ſer yellow 'Thiſtle. 

Il theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in a dry poor 
Soil in the Spring, but ſhould not be tranſplanted, 
they perfe& their Seeds very well in Britain. | 
67. Caryopbillata flore luteo, is the Caryophil- 
lata montana, flore magno luteo, 7. B. Mountain 
Avens with great yellow Flowers. | 

Theſe Plants may be ſown in March, ſhould 
be tranſplanted into moiſt ſhady Borders of the 
Garden, and may be increaſed by parting their Roots 
in the Spring, when they will make a fine Appear- 
ance in Wilderneſs Works, without any Culture, 
but keeping them clear from Weeds. 

68. Is the Caryophillus Sinenſis ſupinus Leucois 


Tata, fore pleno, Boerh, Ind. alt. the double China 


ink. 
69. Is the Caryophillus Sinenſis ſupinus, Lan 
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folio, flore vario, Tours the variegated China or 
Indian Pink. 

. Theſe Plants from Seeds afford a charming Vari- 
ety of very rich Colours, from which Flowers only 
the Seeds are to be gathered, for they are very ſub- 
je& to degenerate, and they have this Particularity 
in them, that from the Seeds of the double Flowers 
come always double Flowers, but the Seeds faved 
from ſingle Flowers ſeldom produce double Flowers. 

I always ſowed thele Seeds in April on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed to haſten their vegetating ; and after 
they had arrived to be two Inches high, planted 
them out, (having firſt, whilſt in the Hot-bed, i- 
nured them to the Air) into a Nurſery Bed; fo 
ſoon as I perceived them ſpring up to flower, I 
cut them all off, never ſuffering them to flower the 
firſt Year, for thereby their Roots are much injured ; 
they endure the Cold very well in Winter, and the 
ſucceeding Seaſon I allowed them to flower at 
Pleaſure: Of the fine Sorts, ſo ſoon as they ap- 
peared, I took Off-ſets from them, and planted them 
in the Borders of the Flower-garden, whilſt I keep 
their Mother Roots in the Nurſery Bed to give 
me good Seeds. Nor did I allow theſe young 
Plants to flower the firſt Year after tranſplanting, 
but nipped their Flower-buds all off: With this 
Management I had very fine Flowers for many 
Years together, 

70. Is the Cartbamus efficinarum flore croees, 
Tourn. Baſtard Saffron or Saf-flower ; this Plant 
delights in a good rich Soil, and when they are two 
Inches high, ſhould be tranſplanted ; or if they are 
ſown too thick, they ſhould be thinned, for their 
Branches ſpread much, by which Means their Seeds 
do not ripen ſo well; they make Uſe of this Plant 

| in 
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in Germany for Dyers, and ſow them in the open 
Fields. | 

71. Is the Caucalis Monſpeſſulanus, Tournf. or 
Baſtard Parſley of Montpellier; this Plant grows 
well in rich Garden Ground, and ſhould be ſown 
in March ; there is no great Beauty in it, but it 
may be amongſt other Varieties in good Collections 
of Plants, it {ſeeds well in Britain. 

72. Is the Cerinthe quorundam major, flore albe- 
feente, J. B. the large Honeywort with whitiſh 
Flowers. : 

7z. Is the Cerinthe quorundam major, flore flavo, 
folio ſpinoſo, J. B. the larger Honey wort, with 
prickly Leaves and a yellow Flower. | 

74. Is the Cerinthe flore verſicolore ex albo et 
purpureo, Boerh. Ind. alter. the Honeywort with 
purple and white Party-coloured Flowers. 

' 75. Is the Cerinthe fore verſicolore ex albo et 
rubro, Boerh: Ind. alter. the Honeywort with Par- 
ty-coloured Flowers of red and white. | 

The Seeds of all thoſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn after they are ripe, for if they are kept 
until the Spring, they often do not germinate ; ſow 
them on a warm Border by a Wall, and they will 
withſtand the Winter Severities without Covering ; 
they may in the Spring, and in moiſt Weather be 
tranſplanted into the Borders of the Flower Garden, 
where they will make a pretty Variety amongſt o- 
ther Flowers; and if they are there allowed to 
ſhake their Seeds, you will have Plenty of Plants 
the enſuing Summer. | 

76. Is the Chryſanthenum matricarie folio flore 
_ pleno, H. C. the double white Corn Mary- 
80 As | 33 
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77. Is the Chryſantbenum NOR? folio, flore 
luteo pleno, Boerh, Ind. the double yellow Corn 
Marygold. WES 
78. Is the Chryſanthenum Creticum petalis florum 
Aſtuloſis, Tournf. the quilled corned Marygold. 

79. Is the Chry/anthenum matricarie folio, flore 
pleno ſulphurino, Boerh. Ind. the double Sulphur- 
coloured Corn Marygold. 

I always ſowed thoſe Plants upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, in order to have them early ; and when 
they were two Inches high, I tranſplanted them in- 
to a Nurſery Bed, where I ſuffered them to remain 
until they were preparing to flower, whereby I di- 
ſtinguiſhed what were ſingle, and which of them 
were double; and then I rejected the Singles, and 
rpg out the Doubles into Borders, or into 

ots; thoſe in the Borders grew very big as to the 
Plant, and had few Flowers; but thoſe in the Pots, 
by their Roots being confined, flowered better, but 
did not grow ſo ſtrong as to their Leaves and Stalks; 
but in both of thoſe Methods I was much diſap- 
pointed of gathering good Seeds, wherefore J plant- 
ed Cuttings of the double Flowers in Pots which 
rooted in three Weeks Time; in Winter J covered 
them with a Hot- bed Frame, and ſometimes in great 
Froſts put them into my Glaſs-caſe, with Sedums 
and Frioides's, wherein I preſerved them through 
the Winter. In April J planted them out to flow- 
er in a middling Soil, from the Seeds of which 
Plants T had always admirable Flowers ; the ſame 
Culture I adhibited to all the Sorts of the flos Afri. 

canus, and the Hos Tunetanus. 
| Bo. Is the Chamepitys moſchata, folus ſerratis an 
prima Dioſcoridis, C. B. the Ground Pine with ſer— 
rated Leaves; this Plant delights in an ande 
| oll, 
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Soil, it is an annual, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
its Seeds are ripe; for if they are kept till the 
Spring, theſe Seeds often fail in their germinating. 

81. Is the Cicer ſativum flore candido, C. B. P. 
White flowered Garden Chiches. | | 

82. Is the Cicer ſativum flore ex rubro purpura- 
ſcente, ſemine rubro, C. B. Garden Chiches, with 
purpliſh red Flowers and a red Seed. 

Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown the Beginning of 
March, in Rows three Feet aſunder; and when 
they appear, they ſhould be hoed up like Peaſe in 
Drills; they flower in July, and their Seeds ripen 
in Auguſt and in September. 

83. Is the Clymenum Hiſpanicum fore vario, ſili- 
qua plana, Tourn. Spaniſh Chichling Vetch, with 
a variegated Flower and a plain Pod. 

I chooſed to ſow thoſe Seeds in September, they 
endure the Colds very well, and will therefore 
flower ſooner than thoſe ſown in the Spring, and 
perfe& their Seeds better, they delight in a dry, 
warm, undunged Soil. 

84. Is the Colutea Ætbiopica flore Phenicio, fo- 
lio Barb Jovis, Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder 
Senna, with red Flowers and Leaves like the Silver 
Buſh. 

Theſe Plants I chooſed to ſow on a Hot. bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are four 
Inches high, I tranſplanted them into Pors filled 
with freſh ſandy Earth, ſhading them until they 
were new rooted. In Winter I put them into an 
open Glaſs-caſe, covering them from Froſts, and 
the enſuing Spring JRun them by a warm Wall 
in the open Ground, where they produced many 
fine Scarlet Flowers, and perfected their Seeds very 
well; I alſo obſerved to tye their Stalks to Sticks, 
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to prevent the Winds from breaking their tender 
Branches, by which their Beauty would have been 
loſt: I alſo obſerved never to put them into a 
Green Houſe, becauſe in that Situation they would 
have been drawn up too much, to the great Prejn- 
dice of the Plants. FF, 023 ben 

85, 86, 87, 88. Are all ſeminal Varieties of the 
Chondtilla, or Gum, ſuccory, there is little Beauty 
in theſe Plants; they ſhould be fown in the Spring 
upon an open Border, where they will flower and 
ſeed very well. 3 

89. 15 the Coniſa foliis argenteis, J. B. Flea- 
bane with Silver Leaves. 

90. Is the Coniſa foliis aureis, C. B. Fleabane 
with yellow Leaves. | 

Thoſe may be fown in the Spring in a dry Soil, 
where, if kept clear of Weeds, they will thrive 
and proſper well; fome of them I chooſed ro fow 
in Pots, $2.2 123.6 i 

91. Conſolida Anglica flore albo, is the Symphr- 
tum, or Conſolida major femina flore albo, C. B. P. 
The greater female Comfrey with a white Flower. 
92. Conſolida Anglica flore ceruleo, is the Symphr- 
tum orientale folio ſubrotundo, aſpero, flore ceruleo 
odora tiſi mo, Tour n. Coir. Eaſtern Comfrey with a 
rough roundiſh Leaf, and a very ſweet ſmelling blue 
Flower. Soba} 

93. Is a ſeminal Variety of the 92 Sort. 

94. Is the Symphitum Creticum, echii folio an- 
guſto, villis longiſſinis horridis, flore croceo, Tourn. 
Coir, Candy Comfrey, with a narrow Viper's Bu- 
gloſs Leaf, covered with very long Hairs, and a 
Saffron-coloured Flower. 

95. Is a ſeminal Variegation of the former Plant. 

96. Is the Symphitum echii folia ampliore, fore 

X x exalbido, 
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exalbido, Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with a large Bu- 
gloſs Leaf and a whitiſh Flower. 

All thoſe Plants are propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in March, in a freſh undunged Soil, they 
ſhould be thinned, and in Auguſt afterwards, tran(: 

lanted into the Places where they are to remain 
2 Good, flower, and perfect their Seeds. 

The 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106. are all ſeminal Varieties of this Plant 
named the Conſolida regalis in the Dutch Catalogues 
of Flower Seeds, which is the Delphinium or Lark- 
Spurs. ee | | | 

The Seeds of all thoſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 

the Autumn, immediately after they are ripe; 

if they come up before Winter, they are hardy e- 

nough to ſtand out the Severities of Froſts; in the 

Spring when they are two, or three Inches high, 

they ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery-bed one 

Foot aſunder every Way; for they branch out 

largely, and there they may remain to flower, 

which they will do in Zune and Jul), and ripen 
their Seeds in Auguſt, oblerving to keep all the 
rettieſt Colours, and the doubleſt Flowers for Seed- 
ing, by which Means you can improve them, and 
hereby you will raiſe new Varieties of this pretty 
ower. | | 

The 107. Convolvulus auriculata Baconi, J take 

to be the Convolvulus marittmus noſtras, retundi-fo- 

lius ſoldanella officinarum, Mor. Hiſt. This Plant 

. grows on the Sea-ſhore, or on a gravely ſandy. Place 

in the Garden; in the Spring it may be ſown, -* 
The 108, 109 and 110 are perfect Weeds in a 

Garden, and of thoſe there are many ſeminal Vari- 

eties of Colours; they ſhould be ſown on a * . 
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light Earth in the Spring, where they will flower, 


and perfect their Seeds in Autumn. 

111. Cotula flore albo is the Chamemelum AÆthio 
picum lanuginoſum flore albo Breynii. Woolly Ethi 
opian Camomyle with a white Flower. | 

112. Do. Flore luteo, is the Chamemelum AEthi- 
opicum lanuginoſum flore luteo, Boerb. Ind, The 
woolly Ethiopian Camomyle with a yellow Flower. 

J always chuſed to ſow the Seeds of thoſe Plants 
on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and afterwards I plan- 
ted them abroad, where they flowered and perfected 
their Seeds very well in Autumn. 

113. The Cucurbita or Squaſh J fhall treat of, 

114. when I come to thoſe Seeds which are to 
be ſown on Hot: beds. 

115. Cucumis Aſininus, ſquirting Cucumber, or 
or Elaterium officinarum, Boerh. Ind. This Plant 
is preſerved in Gardens for Diverſion; for when 
the Seeds of the Plants are ripe, when ever they 
are touched, they ruſh out with Impetuoſity on 
thoſe Perſons who touch them ; theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown on a warm Border in March, at about nine 
or ten Feet Diſtance, where they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly ; and if ſuffered to ſhed their Seeds, will 
give you next Year a plentiful Crop of young Plants. 

116. Cyanus arvenſis diverſi colore, is the Cya- 
nus ſegetum flore vario, Cornbotle with a variable 
Flower. - | 

117. Do. Flore albo, C. B. white flowered Corn- 
bottle. 

118, Do. Fhre cerules, Blue-flowered Corn- 
dottle. | 
119, Do. F of acl pipe Purple-flowered Corn- 
bottle, as is alſo No, 123 the ſame, 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, imme- 
djately after their Seeds are ripe, and in Spring 
grelle they may be tranſplanted into Borders, 

here they will flower and ſeed very well. 

120. Cyanus Orientalis flore albo odorato, is the 
Cyanus floridus odoratus Turcicus, ſive Orientalis 
major, flore albo, the white flowered ſweet Sultan. 

121. Do. Luteo odorato, is the Cyanus floridus o- 
doratus Turcicus, ſeu Orientalis major flore luteo, 
H. L. the yellow ſweet Sultan. | 
122. Do. Purpureo odorato, is the Cyanus flori- 
dus odoratus T urcicus flore pur pures, Park. Purple 
ſweet Sultan. 

The yellow Kind I always ſowed upon a Hot- 
bed, to make it vegetate, and afterwards planted 
them out in May into the Borders, where they 
made a fine gay Appearance, being much prefer- 
able to the other two Sorts in Smell and Colour. 
The white and Purple-flowered ſweet Sultans I 
ſowed in open Borders, where they flowered very 
handſomely ; all the Sorts require to be well wa- 
tered in dry Weather; I obſerved always to keep 
the earlieſt Blowers for Seeds; ſo ſoon as they 
attempted to feed from two or three Flowers, I cut 
off all the other Flowers from thoſe Plants, which 
haſtened the perfecting of their Seeds, and this Me- 


thod I practi ed with many annual Flowers, which 


continued in Bloom until the Froſt pinched them, 
whereby I always reaped good Seeds. | 
124. Is the Ervum verum Camerarii, Camera- 
rius true jointed podded Vetch; theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown on a warm Border, at ten Inches Diſtance, 
Seed from Seed, whereby their Seeds will ripen 
well; they mult be earthed up like Peaſe. 
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125. Is the Ferrum equinum ſiliqua ſingulari, C. 


B. the Horle-ſhoe Vetch with a ſingle Pod; thoſe 

. Seeds ſhould be ſown in March on a warm Border, 
in the Places where they are to remain, one Foot 
Seed from Seed, for they ſpread much ; they will 
flower in Zune, and ripen their Seeds the Begin- 
ning of September. | e 

126. This Sort is the Ferrum equinum ſiliqua 
multiplici, C. B. Horle-ſhoe Vetch with many Pods. 
This requires the former Culture in every Reſpect. 

127. Fenum Grecum ſativum, C. B. Garden 
Fennigreek ; theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in a light 
Soil in March, and kept conſtantly clear from Weeds, 
and ſhould be ens ſo that the Plants may ſtand 

where they were ſowo, at one Foot Diſtance Plant 
from Plant; they will flower in Zune, and perfe& 
their Seeds in September. | 

128. Is the Flos Adonis, hortenſis, flore minore 
atro-rubente, C. B. The common Flzs Adonis, 
with a red Flower; the Seeds of this Plant ſhould, 
with other Annuals, be ſown in Auguſt in Borders, 
where they will outlive the Winter, and flower in 
April, and through moſt of the Summer Months, 
and ripen their Seeds very well. There is another 
Sort, called Flos Adonis filveſtris foliis longioribus, 
flore luteo, C. B. Yellow-flowered Flos Adonis, 
which requires the ſame Culture, and is a far pret- 
tier Flower in every Reſpect; it flowers early, and 
makes a moſt beautiful Appearance. For this ſce 
Article Buphthalmum, &c. 

129. The Flas Africanus aureo pleno is the Ta- 
getes maximus rectus, fore maximo multiplicato, au- 
rantii coloris, Greateſt upright African Marygold, 
with a very large Orange-coloured Flower. 

FIG . 130, 
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120. Is the T agetes maximus rectus, fore maxi- 
mo multiplicato fiſtuloſo, aurantii colore, Upright 
African Marygold, with a very large Orange-co- 
toured piped Flower. 

131. Is the T agetes maximus rectus, fore maxi- 
mo multiplicato pallidè Iuteo odorato. Greateſt upright 
African Marygold, with a very double pale yellow 
Flower, with a ſweet Scent. 

132. Is the T agetes maximus refus flore max imo 
multiplicato pallide lutes & fiſtuloſp., Greateſt up- 
right African Marygold, with a large double pale 
and piped Flower, called the Oxilled African. 

123. Flos T unetanus vulgaris. Before I deſcribe 
this Plant and its Varicties, I muſt make the proper 
Diſtinction betwixt the Flos Africanus and the Flos 
T unetanus, which are often by Gardiners in gather- 
ing the Seeds, and by our Seedſmen in their Cata- 
logues, blended together, under the Denomination 
of African and French Marygolds. 'The African 
Marygold is a Native of Africa about Tangier, on 
the African Side of rhe Mediterranean; whereas 
the Plant here named Flos Tunetanus, is a Chineſe 
Plant, and was firſt ſent over to the King of France's 
Royal Gardens at Paris, from whence it was di- 
{tributed amongſt the Curious in Europe ; and from 
its being firſt raiſed in France, it has been called 
the French Marygold, though both Plants require 
the ſame Culture. But, to return, No. 133 is the 
T agetes Indicus minor flore ſimplici, ſive Caryophyl- 
lis Indicus, J. B. Common French Marygold, 
with a ſingle Flower, commonly called Indian Clove 
Gillyflower. | 

134. Is the Tagetes Indicus minimus flore- ſeri- 
cea hirſutie obſito, H. E. Smalleſt French Mary- 
gold, with a {mall red hairy Flower, | 


135. 
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135. Is the Tagetes Indicus medius flore Iuteo 
multiplicato, H. L. the Middle French Marygold 
with a double yellow Flower. 

136 and 137, are ſeminal Varieties of the 133. 
as is allo the piped variegated Sort, all of which are 
Annuals. To have theſe Flowers blow to great 
Perfection, it will be proper to adhibite the follow- 
ing Culture; in March ſow them upon a moderate 
Hot-bed, ſach as has ſerved to raiſe your early 
Cucumbers, ( for a Hot-bed of more Heat would 
injure them; ) when they are two Inches high, 
tranſplant them into another moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade the Plants, and to water them often, 
but gently at a Time, until you perceive they have 
taken freſh Root; the more Air they get every 
good Day now, they will proſper the better by 
taking off the Glaſſes; when they are ſeven or 
eight Inches high, tranſplant them into Beds in the 
open Ground; and after tranſplanting and watering, 
cover them with good double Mats laid upon arch- 
ed Hoops; here they may remain until the Middle 
or End of May; then prepare a Bed of good, rich, 
light, ſandy Earth, and obſerving to throw out the 
ſingle Flowers, which you will diſcern by their long 
Flower-pods, from -the double Flowers which al- 
ways bear turgid round Flower Buds ; tranſplant 
them either into Nurſery Beds, lifting them with 
Balls of Earth, or into Pots to adorn Rooms or 
Coutt-yards, thoſe in Beds at fifteen Inches aſunder, 
where they will flower and ſeed to great Perfection: 
'Thoſe I deſigned for ſeeding, I nipt off their Side 
Branches, and never ſuffered them ro bear more 
than three or four Heads, and tied their Stalks vp 
to Wires or Rods to ſuſtain them from being bro- 
ken by Winds, &'c. By which Method I raiſed 


: many 


2 

many ſeminal Varieties of both Sorts, obſerving to 

lant moſt of the ſweet ſcented Sorts in Pots for 
der. only, and not the other Sorts, they having 
a diſagreeable Flavour; by this Management I have 
had them five Feet high, which rather appeared 
like flowering Shrubs than annual Plants; thoſe in 
Pots continued flowering all Winter in the Houſe, 
as alſo thoſe in the open Botders, continued in full 
Bloom until the Froſt pinched their Beauties; 
they will alſo do if ſown in the open Ground, but 
will not be ſo large in Flower. 

138. Is called in the Dutch Catalogues, Flos 
Principis flore allo; but its true Name is the A. 
maranthus ſpica albeſtente habitiore, Martin. Hiſt. 
Amaranthus with a great whitiſh Spike of Flower. 

139. Is a ſeminal Variegation of the former, as 
is allo the 

140. Of the ſame. 

They require the ſame Culture with the Ama- 
ranthus, and thrive with leſſer forcing in Hot-beds ; 
but as there is no great Beauty in thoſe Plants, 
they ſeem at preſent to be much neglected in our 
Engliſh Gardens. 

The 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, and 146. are 
all ſeminal Varieties of the Flower-named here Fs 
/olis, which botanically is called the Corona ſolis, 
Tabern. All theſe Plants are Natives of America ; 
notwithſtanding whereof they flower, and theſe Sorts 
ripen their Seeds ſo well, as that one would ima- 
gine they were Natives of this Iſland ; theſe here 
mentioned are Annuals, and in the Beginning of 
March ſhould be ſown upon a Bed of light Peſh 
Earth; when they are three Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery Bed, from 
which they may be tranſplanted again when they 

are 


ie 


are a Foot high, into Borders or Boſquets, of large 
flowering Plants in the Garden, watering them well 
until they have taken Root; and when they flow- 
er, tye them up to long Poles, that the Wind break 
them not; their chief Beauty conſiſting in their be- 
ing erect, fo as to ſhew their large Stalks and Bloſ- 
ſoms to the greateſt Perfection. 

The 147. is the Galega vulgaris floribus penitus 
candicantibus, C. B. Common Goats Rue with 
white Flowers. 

148. Is the Galega vulgaris, flore cæruleo, C. B. 
Common Goats Rue with blue Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are beſt propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in a Bed of rich light Earth, keep them clear 
from Weeds ; and if the Plants are too thick, thin 
them to one Foot, Plant from Plant, and the ſecond 
Year they will flower, and will continue ſome Years 
flowering, provided you do not ſuffer the Plants to 
ſeed, which will make them decay ſo ſoon as they 
have perfected their Seeds. 

149. Is the Garidella foliis tenuiſſimè diviſis, 
Teurnf. There is no Engliſh Name for this Plant, 
Doctor Tournfort having named this Plant Garidel- 
{a, in honour to Doctor Garidell Profeſſor of Phy- 
ſick at Aix in Provence. This Plant requires the 
ſame Culture with the Galega, and ſhould never 
be tranſplanted. 

150. Is the Geranium latifolium annuum, floribus 
ceruleis Ingiſſimis, Hort. Oxonienſis, broad leaved 
annual Cranesbill with a blue Flower, and a very 
long Beak, 

151. Is the Geranium cicute folio Moſchum redo- 
lens, C. B. P. Musked Cranesbill. 

152. Is the Geranium \tenui-folium Myrrhinum, 
flore amplo purpureo, ſemine nigricante, Barr, obſcur. 
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fine cut leaved Cranesbill, with a large purple 
Flower and a blackiſh Seed. 

Theſe ſhould be ſown in March on a Bed of 
freſh light Earth, and may be allowed to ſtand and 
ſeed, which they will drop in Autumn, and the 
young Plants will come up before Winter, enduring 
its Cold well enough; they will flower early 
the ſucceeding Spring, keeping them free from 
Weeds, and thinning them, if too thick, is all the 
Culture they require. 

153. Is the Glaucium flore luteo, Tourn. yellow 
horned Puppy. 

I54. Is the Glaucium orientale flore rubro maxi- 
mo, Tourn. Cir. Faſtern horned Puppy with a 
great red Flower. 

I55. Is the Glaucium flore violaceo, Tourn. Blue 
flowered horned Puppy. 

The firſt Sort is a triennial Plant, if it is ſown 
in a light undunged Soil; but if it is ſown in a rich 
Soil, it flowers the firſt Year, and often dies quite. 

The ſecond Sort requires the ſame Culture. I 
ſowed both Sorts always in March in poor Ground. 

The third Sort grows in many Places in Cam. 
bridge Shire in England, and requires the ſame Cul- 
ture; if they flower the firſt Year after ſowing, cut 
off their Flowers, and the ſecond Year ſuffering 
them to flower, they will perfe& their Seeds much 
better than in the firſt Year of their Growth. 

156. Is the Gramen Alopecuroides majus Germ, 
Emac. the common Foxtail Graſs. 

157. Is the Gramen panniculatum Iocuſtis maxi- 
mis Pheniciis tremulis, Tourn. The greateſt Quak- 
ing: graſs with red Panicles, and there is a white 
One too. 


158 


9 58. Is the Graten IS l mi nus pannicule 
arva, Parkin, Smaller trembling Grals. All 
thoſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in March, or in Au- 
tumn, on a Bed of light Earth, and require no o- 
ther Culture but to be kept free from Weeds. 

159. Is the Alkekengi officinarum, Tourn. Com- 
mon Winter Cherry of the Shops. 

This Plant is propagated by * its Seeds in 
the Spring on an open undunged Border; and when 
they come to be an Inch high, they may be tranſ- 
planted into Pots and ſet into a ſhady Place, and in 
November and December will ſhow their pretty 
Fruits, which at firſt is incloſed in a Bladder; 
which, at the ripening of the Fruit, burſts, and 
diſplays a fine Gold coloured Fruit in December. 
I chooſed to plant them in Pots, and confine their 
Roots, which in the open Ground ſpread too 
much: You may alſo plant ſome of them in the o- 
pen Ground, | | 

1 60. Is the Hedyſarum annuum majus Zeylanicum 
mimoſe foliis, Tourn. The greater annual French 
Honey-ſuckle, with Leaves like the Senſitive Plant. 

161. Is the Hedyſarum clypeatum fore ſuaviter 
rubente, H. Eyſt. French Honey-ſuckle, with a 
delicate red Flower. 

162. Is the Hedyſarum clypeatum fore albido, 
Tourn. White flowered French Honey-ſuckle. 

The firſt Sort ſhould be ſown on a Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and then may be tranſplanted into 
Pots whey it is two Inches high, and ſet into a 
warm Situation, where it will lower and ſeed well; 
the other two Sorts ſhould be ſown in March on a 
Bed of light Earth, and about the Middle of Ju- 
ly ſhould be tranſplanted into Borders or Pots, 
( eſpecially the red flowering Sort) where my 
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will flower much better, than if they were tranſ- 
planted in the Spring. The red flowered Sort 
makes a fine Show with its Scarlet Flowers. 

163. Is the, Hedypndis annua, Tourn, Crooked 
ſeeded Hawkweed. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be fown in April, in the 
Places where they are to remain, (as they do not a- 
gree with being tranſplanted) on a Bed of light Earth, 
and be left at nine Inches Diſtance, Plant from 
Plant. 

164. Is the Hieraicum barbatum flore ſulphureo, 
Leſſer Hawkweed with Sulphur- coloured Flowers, 
and black Bottoms. 

165. Is the Hieraicum barbatum medio nigrum 
minus, H. IL. Leſſer yellow Hawkweed. 

166. Is the Hieraicum murorum folio pilsſiſſimo, 
C. B. P. Golden Hawkwced with hairy Leaves. 

The two firſt Sorts ſhould be ſown in Autumn 


in freſh undunged Earth, and ſhould be thinned to 


eight Inches Plant from Plant; they will flower 
well the ſucceeding Spring, and perfect their Seeds. 

The laſt Sort here mentioned is an abiding Plant, 
and by parting their Roots, may be propagated and 
planted in freſh undunged, or rather a ſtonny Earth, 
and in any Situation. 

167. Is the Heſperis montana pallida odoratiſſima, 
C. B. P. Pale Mountain Dame's Violet, with a ve- 
ry odoriferous Smell. 

This Plant ſhould be ſown in March, and the 
following Year may be tranſplanted into a Place 
which has been dunged with Tanner's Bark, which 
will make the Plants produce a great Quantity 
of large Flowers: Altho* theſe Plants are Bienni- 
als only, when you ſuffer them to ſeed, yet by 
pulling off their Flowers before they decay, and 

| | cutting 
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cutting them down, which makes their Roots pro- 
duce new Heads, they will flower for four or five 
Years by this Method, without decaying. 

8 168. Is the Hypecbon orientale, latiore folio, Ho- 
re magno, Tournf. Corroll. Eaſtern horned wild 
 Cummin, with a broad Leaf and a large Flower. 
I would adviſe the Seeds of this Plant to be fown 
where they are to remain (for they do not agree 
with tranſplanting) in Autumn ſoon after their Seeds 
are ripe; for if they are ſown in Spring, they ſel- 
dom vegetate the firſt Year, and by ſowing in Au- 
guſt, they will ſooner vegetate, and will both 
flower and perfect their Seeds. They love a freſh, 
light and undunged Earth. 

169. Is the Hypericum vulgare flore luteo, C. B. 
P. Common St. Zohn's Wort is a Plant common in 
England ; it ſhould be ſown in Autumn, it loves 
a freſh undunged Soil, and will grow in almoſt any 
Situation, 

170. Is the Horminum coma purpurea vidlacea, 
J. B. Clary with Purple Violet Tops. 

171. Is a Species of the Horminum. I never 
heard of, nor do I know it by the Name here given 
It 
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The firſt Plant ſhould be ſown in March upon a 
Border of undunged freſh Earth, kept clear of 
Weeds, and thinned, if ſown too cloſe, to eight 
Inches Diſtance Plant from Plant, and in March 
tranſplanted into a Place where it is to remain for 
Good, allowing it two Feet, Plant from Plant, at its 
laſt Traſportation. | 

172. Is Hyſopus flore rubro, C. B. P. Red 
flowering Hylop. 

This Plant ſhould be ſown in a freſh undunged 
ſandy Soil, where they thrive bettter than in rich 
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moiſt Earth, and if ſown too thick, ſhould be thinned. 


173. Is the Lathyrus anguſti-folius flore rubro, 
7. B. Narrow-leaved red-flowering Chickling Vetch, 
commonly called Scarlet Lupine. 

174. Is the Lathyrus anguſtifolius Americanus 
variegatus, C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chickling 
Vetch of America, with a variegated Flower. 

175. Is the Lathyrus Beticus fore luteo, Park. 
T heut. plant, Spaniſh Chickling Vetch with a yel- 
low Flower. 

176. Is the Lathyrus anguſti-folius, fore exalbo 
& rubro variegato, odorato, J. B. the painted La- 
dy Pca vulgo. This is a Variety ſeminal of the 
177. but not ſo ſweet ſmelled. 

177. Is the Lathyrus diſtoplatyphyllos hirſutus, 
mollis, magno & perameno flore odoratiſſimo, Hort. 
Cathar, Sweet ſcented Pea vylgo ; of this Kind of 
Pea there is both the Purple and white-flowered. 

178. Lathyrus ſupinus, Creeping red Chickling 
Vetch. | | 

179. Is the Lathyrus T ingitanus ſiliguis orobi, 

flore amplo ruberrimo, Moriſon. Hiſtoir. Ting. T an- 
gier Chickling Vetch, with a large deep red Flower. 

180. Is the Lathyrus arvenſis repens tuberoſa ra- 
dice, C. B. Creeping wild chickling Vetch, with a 
tuberoſe Root. 1 

All choſe Plants may be ſown in Autumn, or in 
the Spring, tho* I prefer autumnal ſowing by a 
warm Hedge or Wall to their being ſown in March; 
for thoſe ſown in Auguſt will be four times larger 
than thoſe ſown in the Spring. In Patches in the 
Garden they look well. : 

The laſt Sort may be alſo then ſown, and may 
afterwards be propagated by parting its tuberoſe 

| Roots ; 
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Roots; in F. 8 have eaten thoſe Roots roaſted 


like Potatoes, which pleaſe ſome Palates. 

181. Is the Lavendula folio diſſecto, C. B. Cut- 
leaved Lavender, 

This Plant ſhould be ſown in March, in a freſh 
Soil, and afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, to ad- 
orn Rooms, where it will flower and ſeed well. 

182. Is the Leucanthemum tanaceti folio, flore 
majore, Boerh. Ind. Oxeye Daily with a Tanſey 
Leaf and a large Flower. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Beds of light 
freſh Earth, and afterwards tranſplanted into a 
Nurlery-bed, at eight Inches Diſtance, where they 
may remain until Zuly, when plant them into 
the Garder Borders, and in the Spring thereatter 
they will flower. 

183. Is the Lychnis ſegetum rubra foliis perſo. 
liata, C. B. P. Red Corn Campion with thorough 
Wax. leaves. 

184. Is the Tychnis hirſuta minor flore variegato, 
Tourn, Small hairy Campion with a variegated 
Flower, Dwarf Lychnis vulgo. 

185. Is the Lychnis coronaria ſativa Dioſcoridis, 
fore albo, C. B. P. Single white Roſe Campion. 
Mr. Drummond Seed Merchant, whom I have men- 
tioned in the former Part of this Work, amongſt a 
fine Parcel of new Flower and Tree Seeds, has got 
Seeds of the painted Lady Roſe Campion, which is 
the prettieſt Flower of all the Campions; its Cul- 
ture is the ſame with the others, but it requires a 
good undunged freſh Soil in Pots, to ſhelter it from 
Severities of Weather in Winter. 

186. Is the Lychnis hirſuta flore incarnato ma- 
Jer, C. B. P. Pale Lychnis of Conſtantinople vulgo. 

187. 
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187. Is the Lychns AL Valeriane rubre 
folio, flore purpuraſcente, Toarnf. Spaniſh Campion ; 
with a red Valerian Leaf, and a Purple Flower. : 

188. Is the Lychms foliis ſcabioſe altiſſime an- 
nuæ, que foliis Agrimonie nonnihil ſimilibus ſunt, 

H. L. Lychnis with ſcabious Leaves. 

189, Is the Lychnis ſegetum meriodinalium, an- 
nua hirſuta floribus rubris uno-verſu diſpoſitis, Mo- 
riſon. Hiſt. Corn annual hairy Campion with 
Flowers ſet on one Side of the Stalk, 

190. Is the Lychnis coronaria Dioſcoridis ſativa 
flore rubro, veluti flammeo fulgens, C. B. P. Roſe 
Campion with a flaming red-coloured Flower. 

191. Is the Lychnis ſeu ſaponaria flore pleno, 
Tourn. Double Sopewort vulgd. 

All theſe Sorts (cxcept the laſt) ſhould be ſown 
in March on Beds of light freſh Earth, and from 
thence tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds of the ſame 
Earth, at ten Inches Diſtance, where they may re- 
main until the Spring, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the Borders of the Pleaſure Garden; 
the laſt Sort bears Seeds, and being a Flower of no 
great Beauty, is planted in a Place by itſelf, being 
a great Runner; wherefore I always uſed to plant 
it in Pots for Rooms, where, with other Flowers 
it made a very good Appearance. 

192. Is the Linaria annua anguſti-folia, floſculis 
albis longius caudatis, Triumph, Narrow leaved 
annual Toad-flax, with ſmall white Flowers, having 
long Spurs. | 

193. Is the Linaria annua anguſtt-folia, flore ex- N 
albo et Juteo variegats majore, Moriſ. Hiſt, Plant. 
Narrow leaved annual Toad-flax, with a large va- 
riegated white and yellow Flower. 
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194. Is the Linaria latiſolia triphylla, flore pur. 
e magno rictu aureo; Hiſt. R. H. Broad three 
leaved 'T oad-flax, with a purple Flower and a gol- 
den Standard. 

195. Is the Linaria quadrifolia lutea, C. B. P. 
four leaved yellow Toad-flax, 

196. Is the Linaria r purpurea major odo. 
rata, C. B. P. Great Purple ſweet ſmelling peren- 
nial Toad-flax. | 

All theſe may either be ſown in light freſh Earth 
in Autumn, (which I would rather adviſe) or in 
the Spring, and be kept clear from Weeds; and the 
perennial Kind may, from the Seed-bed, be tranſ- 

lanted into the Middle of large Borders of the 
lower-garden, where they will make a fine Ap- 
pearance, as they continue long in Bloom, 

197, Is the Linum ſativum latifolium Africanunt 
Fructu majore, Tournf. Broad leaved African 
Flax with a large Fruit. | | 

198. Is the OT majus ceruleum, capi- 
tulo majore, Moriſ. Hiſt, Greater perennial blue 
Flax with a larger Head. 

199. Linum umbilicatum, is the Ompbalodes lini- 
folio, Tourn: Venus Navel Wort vulgd. 

The two firſt Sorts ſhould be ſown in the Spring 
upon a Bed of light Earth, and be kept clear from 
Weeds, where they will flower very well; the laſt 
Sort I always chooſed to ſow in Autumn, the Suc- 
ceſs of their Seeds germinating, conſiſting chiefly in 
ſowing them in Autumn, whereby they will flower 
early, and ripen their Seeds much better than thoſe 
ſown in the Spring, which have not Seaſon and 
Heat to ripen them in our Climates, 
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200. Is the Lyſimachia orientalis anguſti-folia, 


Pore purpureo, Tourn, Corr. Narrow leaved Wil- 


low-herb, with a Purple Flower. | 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown always 
in Autumn, ( for if they are kept till the Spring, 
they do not grow ) on a warm Border of light freſh 
Earth, and in the Spring the Plants may be remo- 
ved into a Place where they have the Morning Sun, 
and where they are to flower, for they axe not 
fond of being often tranſplanted. 

201. Is the Lotus ruber ſiligua anguloſa, foliis 
variegatis, Boerh. Ind. Red. ſquare codded Birds- 
foot Trefoil, with variegated Leaves. 

202. Is the Lotus anguſtt-folius, flore Iuteo pur- 

puraſcente ex inſula Sandti Jacobi, Hort. Amſt. Nar- 
row leaved Birds-foot Trefoil, with a yellow pur- 
pliſh Flower from St. James's Iſland. 
The firſt of thoſe Plants is a ſeminal Variety, but 
has this excellent Qualification, that theſe Seedlings 
always retain their Variegation, which few variegat- 
ed Plants do. 

'The ſecond Sort is a tender Plant, and both of 
them require to be raiſed upon a moderate Hot-bed 
in March, ſuch as has ſerved to raiſe early Cu- 
cumbers; and when the Plants are two Inches high, 
they ſhould be planted into another moderate Hot- 
bed, having firſt planted them in Pots, and the Pots 
ſhould be ſunk in the Beds to haſten theſe Plants 
taking Root, as they are impatient of Cold; they 
muſt have a good Green-houſe in Winter, and when 
they are in the Hot-bed, they muſt have as much 
Air as poſſible, otherways they, will be drawn too 
much : In May thereafter their Pots may be re- 
moved for fourteen Days into the Shade, and after- 
wards placed in a warm Situation, free from Winds, 

where 
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where they will aber well and ripen their Seeds; 
they delight in much Water in the Summer Seaſon, 
but in Winter muſt have it ſparingly, in caſe of 
As their tender Roots. 
Is the Leucoium minus et annuum, Dodon. 
Leſſer annual Stock Gilliflower. 
204. This I ſuppoſe to be a ſeminal Variety of 


the former, though I muſt own I never ſaw the 
Plant. 


I ſowed the Sceds of the firſt Plant at two Sea- 
ſons, in March and in May, upon a light Bed of 
freſh Earth, and obtained many Doubles from Seeds. 
The Seedlings at both Seaſons flowered in ten Weeks 
Time after their being ſown, which has acquired 
it the Name of the ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower ; 
from the Doubles I took Cuttings in Zuly and Sep- 
tember, which being planted in Pots, in freſh, light, 
undunged Earth, outlived the Winter under the 
Shelter of a Hot. bed Frame, or an airy Glaſs. caſe, 
with Ficbides, &c. and flowered handſomely in 4- 
70 and May, the ſucceeding Spring. 

Is the Leucoium incanum majus multiplex, 


png ada. Tourn. Great hoary Stock Gilliflower, 
with a double white Flower. 


206. Is the Leucoium majus incanum multiplex, 


lore purpureo, C. B. P. Great hoary Stock Gilli- 
flower, with a double Purple Flower. 


207. Is the Leucoium flore pleno exalbo, et pur- 
pureo variegato, Hort. Elib. Double Stock Gilli- - 


flower, with a double Purple and white variegated 
Flower. 


208. Is the Leucoium majus incanum, flore roſeo 


pleno, Boerh. Ind. Alt, Great double Roſe colour- 
ed Stock Gilliflower. 


209. Is a ſeminal Variety of the former Plant. 
210. 


my . 

210. Is the Leucoium majus incanum, fore cocci- 
neo, Moriſ. Hiſt. The great hoary Stock Gilli- 
flower, with a Crimſon Flower, the Brumpton 
Stock vulgo. 
211. Is a ſeminal Variegation of the former 
Plant. e 

2 12. Is the Leucoium album odoratiſſimum, folio 
viridi glabro, C. B. P. Great white Wall, flower. 

213. Is the Leucoium majus, flore intus luteo, 
extus ferrugineo, the Ravenal Wall- flower wuf- 


214. Is the Leucoium luteum vulgare, Common 
yellow Wall flower, C. B. P. | 

*215. Is the Leucoium purpureum, C. B. P. Por. 
ple early Stock. | 
* 216, Is the Leucoium rubrum, C. B. P. Early 
red Stock, PS ON | 

From the Seeds of all thoſe Plants, J have raiſ- 
ed many fine double Sorts of extraordinary Beau, 
ty. Their Culture has ſomewhat particular in the 
Management I gave to them, whereby J loſt none 
of them in the Winter Severitics of our Weather; 
and which J here would preſume to preſcribe to the 
Curious, who live in the North Parts of Britain, 
where Numbers of theſe Flowers periſh'in Winter 
by the Severities of the Seaſon, he Want of the 
Management I am now to preſeribe; and for Want 
of which, the Floriſts Culture and Hopes are ver 
often altogether diſappointed.” They are all of thech 
Biennials, except the ten Weeks Stock; 'wherefore, 
inſtead of ſowing them in March or April, J ab 
ways ſowed them the Middle of July, eſpecially 
when I was ſure I had got a Parcel of very good 
Seeds upon which J could depend. I further 
obſer ved, that from what of thoſę Seeds I . 
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ed myſelf, and which I took only from the ſingle 


Flowers that had ſeven, eight, or ten Petals or 
Flower Leaves; if I preſerved thoſe Seeds in their 
Pods for one Year, after gathering them and fowing 
them the ſecond Year, that J had more double 
Flowers than if I had ſown them the firſt Year at- 
ter they were ripe : My Reaſon for this was, that 


to ſow them carly, I muſt expoſe them to the Win: 


ter's Froſt, which from many repeated Experiments 
deſtroyed my Crops of Flowers and all my Expe- 
ctations. Wherefore, ſo ſoon as they had ſeven or 
eight Leaves, which was about the tenth of Sep- 
tember, I tranſplanted them into Boxes and large 
Pots as thick as they could conveniently be planted; 
and upon the Approach of the Winter Storms, I 
removed them into the Pine-apple Summer Beds, 
or into Hat-bed Frames, covering the Glaſſes in 
great Froſts, with Mats to preſerve theſe Seedlings 
which I planted in a ſandy, light, freſh, undunged 
Soil; and by this Method, when moſt of my Neigh- 
bours had their whole Stocks of thoſe Flowers de- 
ſtroyed, mine were entire, and in good Health: I alſo 
obſcrved to give them as much Air in mild Weather 
as was poſlible ; and towards the Middle of April, 
having firſt inured them to the open Air, I tranſ- 
planted them into Nurſery Beds of the ſame Soil, 
at eight Inches aſunder, Plant from Plant: Of the 
Doubles I planted many in Pots, and J took Cur- 
rings, planting them in a ſhady Situation, which in 
five Weeks TI tranſplanted into Pots, or into the 
Borders of the Flower-garden ; thoſe in Pots I have 
kept for many Years in Bloom and Vigour, renew- 
ing my Cuttings every Year to preſerve them, ob- 
ſerving always to take thoſe Cuttings from thoſe 
Pranches of the Plants which bore no Fug 
. 6 3 2 . an 
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and giving them ſome Shelter in Winter; the Singles 
I threw out, but Semidoubles, or thoſe Plants 
whole Flowers had five or ſix Petals or more, I 
ſuffered to ſeed, but never ſowed Seeds of my own 
gathering oftner than once, chooling rather to ex- 
change their Seeds with thoſe which came from a- 
broad, becauſe of my own Seeds being apt to de- 
generate; I uſed the fame Method with all the 
Wall-flowers, which ſucceeded to my Wiſhes and 
beſt Expectations, by which Means I had always 
a fine Succeſſion of thoſe beautiful Flowers, which, 
when in Bloſſom, much adorned, and elegantly fil- 
led with their Fragrancy of Smell my Rooms and 
Courrt-yards, Green houſe, and wherever I chooſed 
to diſpoſe them. 

217. Is the Lupinus ſativus flore albo, C. B. P. 
Garden Lupine with a white Flower. | 

218. Is the Lupinus ſilveſtris flore Iuteo odorato, 
C. B. P. The common yellow Lupine. 

219. Is the Lupinus ceruleus anguſti:folius ela- 
tior, Raii Hiſt. Narrow-leaved blue Lupine. 

220. Is the Lupinus peregrinus major, fore incar- 
nato, Hort. Lugd. Great foreign Lupine with a 
Fleſh- coloured Flower, commonly called the Roſe 
Lupine. 

4 21. Is the Lupinus ſylveſtris flore purpures, ſe- 
mine rotundo, variegato, J. B. The leſſer blue Lu- 
pine my 

222, Is the Lupinus peregrinus major villoſus cæ- 
ruleus. Great blue Lupine. 

22 3. Is the Lupinus minor perennis Virginianus 
repens, Moriſ. Hiſt. Smaller blue creeping Virgi- 
nian Lupine, which is perennial. 

All thoſe Sorts of Lupines are annua], (except- 
ing the laſt) they ſhould be ſown in a dry Soil, and 

1h 
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in Patches of the Borders of the Flower Garden; 


the talleſt Sorts ſhould be tied up to proper Suf- 
orters, in caſe of Winds, whereby their great 
lower Stalks and heavy Heads of Seed Veſſels 
may be broke; they continue a long Time in Flower 
in Summer and Autumn; but if you deſign to have 
good Seeds, plant them early in a warm Border, 
and tie up their Stalks to Aer them; and ſo 
ſoon as their Seed. veſſels appear on the firſt Stem, 
cut off all lateral Branches, by which Means theſe 
Plants having but one Stem of Pods to maintain, 
will ripen their Seeds ſooner in Autumn, than thoſe 
which are always flowering and endeavouring to pro- 
duce Seeds, which they cannot do by the Number of 
their lateral Branches of Flowers that are inceſſantly 
coming out; they do not proſper if tranſplanted. 

The laſt Sort is a perennial Plant, which will 
proſper very well, and bear many Flowers, if it is 
allowed to remain in the Places where it was firſt 
ſown; it agrees beſt with a dry light Soil, where it 
will annually produce fine Spikes of blue Flowers, 
bur it does not perfect its Seeds in this Country. 

224. Is the Marjorana Cretica origani folio vil. 
loſo, Satureii odore, majoribus corymbis albis. Hairy 
Candia Marjorum, with an origany Leaf, and large 
round tufted white Heads. 

This is a Plant which grows naturally in the Le- 
vant, and in very great Quantities about Smyrna, 
from whence I had much Seed of it ſent me from 
a Correſpondent there, but never produced Seeds 
in this Country; it is the beſt of all the Marjorums; 
for if it is required, you may have it at any time in 
Winter, when you plant it in Pots in a light freſh 
Soil, the better to protect it from the Injuries of our 
Winters; it requires to be-ſheltered in the * wy 
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Place of our Green-houſes in Winter, ſo as it may 
not be drawn too much, which is as prejudicial to 
it, as if jt had no Shelter at all; it requires new 
Earth in May, little Water in Winter, but a good 
Deal in Summer. 

225. Malva Betica flore albo, 

226. Do. Flore roſes, 

227. Do. Flore incarnato, 

228. Do. Flore rubro, 

Are all ſeminal Varieties of the Candy Mallow; 
they are all Annuals, and ſhould be ſown in 
March on a light freſh Soil, and when they are two 
Inches high, may be tranſplanted into the Places 
where they are to remain; if they are ſown in July, 
they will ſtand the Winter Colds well enough, and 
will flower larger, and ſeed better than thoſe ſown 
in the Spring. 

229. Is the Malva orientalis erectior flore magno 
ſuave-rubente, Tournf. Corr. Upright Eaſtern Mal- 
low with a large red Flower. 

This is the prettieſt of all the Mallows, making 
a great Show with its fine red Flowers in the Middle 
of long Borders with other Flowers ; it requires the 
ſame Culture with the other Sorts. 

230. Is the Malva Sinenſis erecta floſculis albis 
minimis. Upright Chineſe Mallow with ſmall white 
Flowers. 

231. Is the Malva foliis criſpis, C. B. P. The 
curled-leaved Mallow). | 

232, Is the Malva folio variegato, P. C. B. The 
variegated leaved Mallow. 

Theſe all are Annuals, and require the ſame Cul- 
ture as the other Mallows. 

233. Is the Matricaria foliis elegantiſſime criſpis 
& petalis florum fiſtuloſis, Tournf. Feverfew with 

| elegant 
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elegant curled Leaves, and the Flower Petals fiſtu- 


lous. 

234. Is the Matricaria flore pleno, C. B. P. 
Double flowered Feverfew. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
March, and ſhould in May thereafter be tranſ- 
planted in Borders, with Bells of Earth about them; 
they may be allo increaſed, by parting their Roots 
in the Spring ; but then it is not proper to allow 
them to ſeed, that weakening their Roots; where- 
fore, after the Plants have done flowering, thoſe 
you intend to increaſe by Oft-ſets ſhould be cut 
down, 

235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 242, 
Are all ſeminal Varieties of the Medica Cochleata, 
or Snail 'Trefoil. For the odd Appearance of which 
Plants, no good Garden ſhould want them, and as 
they require little Culture, there is no 'Trouble 
except in keeping them clear from Weeds about them; 
they ſhould be ſowed in warm dry ſandy Soils in 
April, and about ten Days after they are ſown, 
may have Water given them to haſten their germi- 
nating; for if at firſt they are ſown in wet Ground, 
it will make their Seeds to burſt and rot; they 
ſhould be thinned, if ſown too thick, to the Di- 
ſtance of a Foot, Plant from Plant, as they creep 
much, and by all Means be kept clear from Weeds; 
they flower in June and July, and will ſoon there- 
after perfect their Seeds, which have odd Appear- 


ances, and may be laid in a dry Place until the 


Spring. | 
243. Melilstus Ttalicus, is the Melilotus Talica 


foliculis rotundis, C. B. P. Ttalian Melilot with 


round ſimall Leaves. 
A a a 244 
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244. Do. Flore WIE. IS . Melilotus major o- 
dorata violacea, Moriſ. Hiſt. Commonly called 
Sweet Trefoil. | 

245. Do. Minor, is the Melilotus corniculis re- 
Alexis repens vel minor, C. B. P. Smaller creeping 
Melilot. 

Theſe Plants are all Annuals, and ſhould be 
ſown on a warm Border in Auguſt, which will 
make them flower earlier in the Lear, and ſtronger 
than thoſe Plants which are ſown in the Spring; 
but as thoſe Seeds arrive in Winter in Britain from 
abroad, it will be proper to ſow them early in the 
Spring in a good Soil, and on a moderate Hot-bed ; 
they ſhould be thinned, if ſown too thick; but they 
ſhould not be tranſplanted, whereby their Flower- 
ing and Seeding would be poſtponed for ſome 
Weeks ; but allowing theſe Plants to remain where 
they are ſown, they will flower ſoon, and perfect 
their Seeds early; when the Seeds fall on the 
Ground, run it over with a {mall Rake, to cover 
them, and the Seeds will ſoon come up if it is rainy 
Weather, and withſtand the Winter, and flower 
and ſeed early; and this Method I uſed for all ſuch 
Plants, as required rather to be ſown in Autumn 
than in the Spring. 

246. Is the Myagrum Monoſpermum latifolium, 
6 B. P. Broad-leaved one Grain Gold of Plea- 
ure. 

This is an annual Plant, the beſt Time of ſow⸗ 
ing thoſe Seads is in Auguſt; and when the Plants 
are once ſown, they will ſow themſelves, if you 
allow their Sceds to drop; Spring ſowing of- thoſe 
Seeds does not do ſo well, they often failing to ger- 
minate at that Seaſon; keep the Plants when they 
appear clear from Weeds, and thin to a Foot Di- 
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Rance, Plant from Plant, which is all the Culture 
they require. ; 


247 and 248, Are Plants which by theſe Names 


in the Catalogues of Holland J know not; but this 


I know, that they are Millets ; all which are An- 
nuals, which require to be ſown in April on a light 
ſandy warm Soil, and ſhould be kept clear from 
Weeds, ſo ſoon as they appear above Ground, 


which is all the Culture they require; their Seeds 


are good for making Puddings. 

249, 250, 251 and 252, Are all ſeminal Vari- 
eties of Zalapa, but not of the Falapa officinarum, 
or Falapa cathartica, that Plant being now found 


by the late ingenious Doctor William Houſton, to 


be a Species of the Convolvulus. But to return to 
the Culture of this Plant, called in the Dutch Ca- 


talogues Mirabilis Peruviana, I uſed the following 


Method, which by Experience I found to exceed 
all others that I had tried: Having procured good 


Seeds of thoſe Varieties, I ſowed them in April 


upon a moderate Hot-bed, and when they were 


four Inches high, I tranſplanted ſome of them into 


Pots in a light rich ſandy Soil, and ſome of them 


into a warm Border, inuring thoſe in Pots by De- 
grees to the open Air in Zune, and thoſe which I 


planted in Beds upon a very warm Border; I al- 


ways tied their Branches up to Reeds, to prevent 


the Winds from daſhing, waving or breaking them ; 
by this Means they will flower late in the Year; 
but the firſt Year's Flowers are not much to be re- 
garded. So ſoon as the Froſt has pinched their 
Stalks and Flowers, take their Roots carefully out 
of the Pots, and from the Ground, keep them all 
Winter amongſt dry Sand, in a- Place where no 
Manner of Froſt whatever can get at them, and the 

ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding Spring 10 March plant them into Pots, 
which muſt be ſunk into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tan bark, obſerving in good Weather to give them 
a good Share of Air, that they may not be too 
much drawn, which would ſpoil their Bloſſoms; by 
Zune you may take them from the Hot-bed, ſetting 
them for ten Days in the Green-houle, or for Want 
of one, in a ſhaded Place, but not under the drop- 
ping of Trees. When you take them to the Shade, 
water thoſe you intcnd to keep in Pots, giving new 
Earth to them, as far in the Pots as you can, with- 
out touching their main or Top-roots ; thoſe you 
intend to plant in Borders, ſhould have much Wa- 
ter the Evening before that Operation, that the 
whole Ball of Earth may come out of the Pot with 
them ; then tranſplant them into Pits made in the 
Borders, and fill the Pits up with the fame Earth as 
in the Pots; they are one of the noctiflorous Plants, 
for as ſoon as the Sun's Rays are gone off them, 
they expand their Bloſſoms, and ſhut them again, 
when his Rays ſhine upon the Plants; the Seeds 
mult be carefully looked to every Day, when they 
begin to ripen, they being very apt then to drop; 
and were they to fall, they might ſpring in Autumn, 
and be thereby 4 in Winter; it is beſt to 
ſave Seeds of the variegated Kinds, they ſeldom de- 
generating from their Variegations; the Plants by 
this Management will riſe to be four Feet high, and 
daily produce new Flowers, until the Froſt pinches 
them; and notwithſtanding their Roots will conti- 
nue ſome Years, I would chuſe to ſow their Seeds 
annually. | RIPE 4 | 

253. Is the Moldavia Betonice folio, flare albo, 
Tournf. Turky Balm, with a Betony Leaf and a 
VV 
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254. Is the mu LEN ſalicis folio, fore 
parvo cæruleo, Tourn. Corroll. Eaſtern Moldavia 
with Willow Leaves and a {mall blue Flower. 

255. Is the Moldavia orientalis Betonice folio, 
flore magno vidlaceo, Tourn, Corr. Eaſtern Molda- 
dia, With a Betony Leaf and a large Violet Flower. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are Annuals, and 
ſomerimes Biennials, and ſhould be ſown in March 
on a Border, in a very warm Situation of frefh light 
Earth; after they come up, they may be tranſplant- 
ed into the Borders of the Flower-garden ; they 
flower in Zune and July, ana ripen their Seeds in 
Auguſt ; ſome of their Seeds may then be ſown in 
a warm Situation, where they will endure the Cold 
of our Winters very well; but pot thele Seedlings, 
and they will be out of Danger. 

256. Is the Nardus Bohemica fore allo, the 
white-floured Bohemian Spikenard. 

257. Is the Nardus Auſtriacus flore cerules, blue 
Auſtrian Spikenard. Both thoſe Plants grow in Ger- 
many, they ſhould be ſown in Autumn, or in the 
Spring, on a light freſh Soil, and they may be in- 
creaſed by parting their Roots in March, there is 
no great Beauty in them. 

258. The moſt beautiful of them all, is the Nar- 
dus orientalis flore variegato, the variegated flower- 
ed Eaſtern Spikenard, it requires the ſame Cul- 
ture. 

259, 260, 261 and 262. are all ſeminal Varie- 
ties of the Naſturtium Indicum or Acriviola ; they 
are all annual Plants, and ſhould be ſown in March 
on a good Garden Soil three Feet Diſtance, Plant 
ſ-om Plant, putting two Seeds in every Pit where 
you ſow them; they are great Creepers, and will, 
in good freſh Earth, continue in Bloom from Tune, 
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until the Froſt kills them; they may be ſheltered 
in Winter, by planting Cuttings of them in Sum- 
mer in Pots, and theſe Cuttings will flower in Win- 
ter, their Seeds when half ripe make a good Pickle. 

263. The Name given this Plant which they call 
Necanthemum, 1s {uch as I have not heard of be- 
fore in any botanical Author ; I do not know to 
what Genius to apply this heteroclite Name, of 
which I know no Meaning; and it was to correct 
theſe Blunders in the Dutch Catalogues, which in- 
duced me to undertake this Work, however unſuc- 
ceſsful I may be in this one Article. 

264. Is the Nicotiana major latifolia, C. B. P. 
Greater broad-leaved Tobacco. 

265. Is the NVicotiana major rotundi-folia, C. B. 
P. Greater round-leaved Tobacco. The Culture 
of thoſe Flants which I uſed was thus, to have 
them in their greateſt Perfection: In March I pre- 
pared a Hot-bed of Dung and ſowed them upon 
it; ſo ſoon as I perceived the violent Heat of it 
was over, and when the Plants were two or three 
Inches high, I tranſplanted them into another mo- 
derate Hot-bed, where I ſuffered them to continue 
until their Leaves were meeting, at which Time I 
planted them into a Heap of my richeſt Compoſt, 
or ſuch Earth as IT prepared for my Melons and 
Cucumbers, three Feet, Row from Row, and two 
Feer, Plant from Planr, lifting them with large Balls 
of Earth, having, while in the Hot-bed, inured 
them to the open Air, and gave them Plenty of 
Water when they ſeemed to require it: In Augu/t 
they prepared to flower, at which Time I cut off 
. their Tops that their Leaves might be better nou- 
riſhed ; and by the End of that Month cut them 

e | quite 
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quite down for Uſe, otherways their Leaves would 
have failed which loſt the Crop. | 

266. Is the Nigella flore minore albo pleno, C. 
B. P. Fennel Flower, with a {mall white double 
Flower. 

267. Is the Nigella flore majore ceruleo pleno, 
C. B. P. Double blue Fennel Flower, or Devil 
in a Buſh. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown, where they are to 
remain in Patches in the Borders of the Flower- 
garden in March, and watered and kept clear from 
Weeds, which is all the Culture they require. 

268. Is the Ochrus folio integro capreolos emit- 
tente, ſemine pulls, C. B. P. Winged Pea with an 
entire Leaf, ſending forth Tendrills and a brown 
Seed. 

This Plant ſhould be ſown in Drills very thin in 
the Rows, three Feet, Row from Row, and ſhould 
be hoed up as Peaſe, and kept clear from Weeds, 
and when they ſpire to flower, ſhould be propped 
up by Sticks, whereby they will ripen their Seeds 
better than if they lay on the Ground. 

2 69. Is the Ornithopodium ſcorpioides ſiliqua com- 
Nel“ Tourn. Caterpiller Birds-foot with a flat 

4 


od. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Patches in 
March on the Borders of the Flower-garden, and 
are fit Companions for the Snail and Caterpiller 
Plants, and require the ſame Culture as the {aid 
Snail or Medica Plants, 

From the 270, to the 279. are the ſeminal Va- 
rieties of the Papaver hortenſe, or Garden Poppy; 
and from 279, to the 286. are the ſeminal Vart- 
eties of Corn-pupples, or the Papaver erraticum. 

. Theſe 
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Theſe ſhould be ben in March or April in Pat. 
ches, or alongſt the Borders of the Pleaſure Gar- 
den, and ſhould be thinned, the good Flowers kept 
for Seeds, and then pulled up quite with their 
Roots, otherwiſe they breed Vermin about their 
Roots. 

286. Is the Pelecinus vulgaris, Inſt. Raii Herb. 
Common Pelecinus. 

This Plant ſhould be ſown early in April in a 
light freſh Earth, cleared from Weeds, and if too 
thick, ſhould be thinned; when they ſeed, their 
Pods make a pretty Appearance, being ſerrated on 
both Sides. | | 

287. Is the Perſicaria orientalis nicotiane folis 
calice florum purpureo, Tourn. Corr. Eaſtern Arle- 
ſmart with a Tobacco Leaf and a Purple Flower 
Cup. 

T heſe Plants ſhould be fown in Autumn, when 
their Seeds are ripe; tranſplant them in the Spring 
in the Borders of large Gardens, allowing them 
inuch Space; for no Plant will thrive under the 
Drop of their great Leaves. 

288. Is the Phaſeolus flore coccineo, Moriſ. 
Hiſt. Red-flowered Kidney Bean. 5; 

289, 290 and 291, Are all ſeminal Varieties of 
this Plant; they ſhould be planted in April in a 
dry Soil in dry Weather, and keeping them clear 
from Weeds is all the Culture they require; the 
firſt Sort I planted in large Tubs, and putting a long 
wooden Pole in the Middle of the Earth, and from 
that tying as many ſtrong Pack-threads to the Inſide 
of the Tub, as I had planted Beans, their Tendrills 
run up upon the 'Threads, and when they were in 
Flower they made a fine Show, - 


292, 
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292. Is the Lycoperſicon Galeni, Ang. Yellow 


Love Apple. | 

293. Is the Lycoperſicon fructu ceraſi lutes, 
Tourn. Love Apple with a yellow Cherry-ſhaped 
Fruit. 


294. Is the Lycoperſicon Galeni fruftu rubro, 
Boerh. Ind. Love Apple with a red Fruit. 

295. Is the Lycoperſicon fructu ceraſi rubro, 
Tournf. Love Apple, or Pomum amoris, with a red 
Cherry-ſhaped Fruit. 

Thoſe Plants ſhould be fown on a moderate Hot- 
bed in March, and when they are two Inches high, 
ſhould be tranſplanted into another moderate Hot- 
bed, ſhading them until they take new Root; and 
here IT obſerved to give them much Air in mild 
Weather; in Zune they may be tranſplanted into 
Pots of good Garden Mould, ſhading them until they 
take freſh Root, when giving much Water, they 
will flower and fruit admirably. Some People plant 
them from the ſecond Hot-bedinto the open Ground, 
upon a moiſt rich Soil, where they will thrive well, 
provided their Branches are tied up, which would 
. otherwiſe break by the Weight of their Fruits. 

296. Is the Ptarmica flore albo pleno. Cluſ. Hiſt, 
White double flowered Sneezewort. | 

297. Is the Ptarmica flore purpureo pleno, Boerh. 
Ind. Purple double Sneezeworr. 

'Thoſe Plants make a fine Show when they are 
. in Pots, where their Roots are confined; 

or in good Gronnd their Roots ſpread too much; 
they do well alſo in gravely Borders, where they 
will make a pretty Show ; by cramping their Roots 
they flower beſt. | 

298. Is the Reſeda folio Calcitrapæ fore albo, 
Moriſ. Hiſt. Bleſ. Baſtard Rocket with a Star 
— — B b b Thiſtle 
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Thiſtle Leaf and a Lois F TN There is another 
Reſeda Æg yptiaca flore luteo odoratiſſimo, introduced 
into our Scots Gardens by Mr. Patrick Drummond 
Seedſman, at his Shop in the Lawn Market, where this 
and many other curious Flower. ſeeds and Flower. 
roots may be had; I have near the End of this 
. given the Culture of this odoriferous 
lant. | 
The firſt mentioned Reſeda's ſhould be ſown 
where they are to remain, in March, on a Bed of 
freſh undunged Earth, keeping them clear from 
Weeds, and thinning them, if ſown too thick, to ſix 
Inches Plant from Plant. 

299. Is the Ricinus Americanus caule vireſcexte, 
H. R. P. The greater Palma Chriſti, with green 
| Sta'ks. This Plant ſhould be ſown in March up- 
on a moderate Hot-bed, and when they are two 
Inches high, may be tranſplanted with a good Ball of 
Earth into Pots in April, into another Hot: bed, taking 
care to ſhade them, until they are of new rooted ; as 
they grow very quickly, they will require ſoon two 

Penny or three I Pots, then forcing the Shell 
which covers the Hole at the Bottom of the Pot our 
with a ſmall Stick, they will come out eaſily, Ball of 
Earth and altogether ; then plant them into the big 
Pot in freſh light Earth, ſhading and watering them, 
until you perceive they grow again, and giving 
them in good Weather as much Air as you can, by 
which Means they will be fit to be ſet out into the 
open Air with Myrtles, Oranges, &c. againſt the 
Middle of Zune, which ſhould be done in a warm 
Place, well ſheltered from Winds, which, becauſe 
of their large Leaves (which make a good Appear- 
. ance) are very prejudicial to them; in October re- 
move them into the Green-houſe, with * 

c. 
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ec. where they wh PLLA and perfect their Seeds. 


When they are ſer abroad in the common Air, L 
tied their Stems to ſmall green Wires, to preſerve 
them from Injuries of Weather, whereby I have- 
had them eight Feet high in Stem by the ſecond 
Year of their Growth. | 

200. Is the Scabiaſa altiſima annua, foliis agri- 
moniæ nonnihil ſimilibus, H. L. The talleſt annual 
Scabious with Leaves like Agrimony, 

The 3o1, 302, 303 and 304 are all ſeminal 
Variegations of the ſame Plant; thoſe Sorts I al- 
ways (contrary to the Practice of many) chuſed to 
ſow in the End of July, ſo as that before Winter 
they might be tranſplanted into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure Garden, where they will be ſtrong Plants 
to endure the Winter Severities, and flower much 
better the ſucceeding Year than thoſe which are 
ſown and flower-the ſame Year; and as it is a dry- 
Seaſon commonly when they are ſown, I ſowed 
them on a ſhady and moiſt Soil, to haſten their Ve- 
getation, otherwiſe they will often fail; the Sorts 
here ſer down in the Dutch Catalogues are what L 
uled, eſpecially the Scabioſa prolifera, or childing 
Scabious, becauſe of its very uncommon Appear- 
ance, and the ſtrong muſky Flavour they emit, for 
which Reaſon they are called Mut Scabious. 

305. Is the Scandix Cretica major, C. B. P. 
Great Shepherd's Needle of Crete; theſe Plants 
ſhould be horn in Auguſt, where they are to re- 
main, and keeping them clear from Weeds is all the 
Culture they require. 5 

306. Is the Scorpioides bupbleuri folio corniculis 


ms magis in ſe convalutis, Moriſ. Hiſt. Prickly 
aterpiller, 


307. 
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207. Is the Scorpiaides 6 har ſoliis ſiliguis le- 
vibus, Park. T heat. Bot. Smooth podded Caterpiller. 

308. Is the Scorpioides ſiliqua craſſa, Boelii Germ. 
Emac. Thick podded Caterpiller. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Beds or Patches 
of the Borders of a Flower-garden, where they are 
to remain, tranſplanting they do not agree with ; 
and when they come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
if too thick, to one Foot, Plant from Plant, and be 
kept carefully and conſtantly clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require. 

309. Is the Scolymus Chryſanthemus annuus, H. 
R. Par. Annual golden Thiſtle. | 

10. Is a ſeminal Variegation of the former Plant. 

heſe Plants ſhould be ſown where they are to 
remain, upon a freſh undunged Soll in March, and 
kept clear from Weeds, and thinned to two Feet, 
Plant from Plant. 

311. Is the Seſamoides parva Mathioli ; Mathi- 
olus Baſtard Seſamum, or oily Grain. 

Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown and forced on in 
Hot-beds, as was directed for the Amaranths, o- 
therways they will not perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. Ap 

312. Is the Campanula arvenſis erecta, flore al- 
bo, Inſt. R. Herb. Upright Yenus Looking glaſs 
with a white Flower. 

55 3. Is the Campanula 2 erecta, flore cæ- 
ruleo, Tourn, Upright Fenus Looking glaſs with 
blue Flowers. 3 | 

Thoſe Plants I ſowed at three different Times 
in the Year, in March and in April to flower that 


| Seaſon, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, keeping them 


clear from Weeds, and giving them Water in ver 
dry Weather; as alſo, about the Middle of Auguſt 
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to flower early 1 they enduring the Se- 
verities of the Winter very well, and by which 
Means their Flowers will be larger, and their Seeds 
better. 

314. Stachys agria folio majore laciniato, 
Greater Baſe Hore hound with deep cut Leaves; 
I chooled to ſow the Seeds of this Plant in Pots in 
Zune, and to keep them in the Winter in the Green- 
houſe, Froſts prejudging them much; in the Spring 
following when I tranſplanted them into the open 
Ground, and their Stalks being ſupported, they 
bloſſomed and ſeeded very well. 

315. Is the T blaſpidium annuum, flore pallide Iu- 
teo, Inſt. R. H. Annual Baſtard Mithridate Mu- 
ſtard with a pale yellow Flower. 

This Plant ſhould be ſown in Auguſt, in a poor, 
dry, warm Situation, to ſtand the Winter, where- 
by they flower early and perfect their Seeds, which, 
if allowed to fall on the Ground, will produce a 
plentiful Crop of Plants next Seaſon, they muſt be 
kept clear from Weeds; you may allo ſow ſome 
of them in Pots in caſe of a very ſevere Winter, 
whereby they may be ſheltered under a Frame, or 
in the Glaſs-caſe. 

316, Is the Thlaſpi Creticum quibuſdam, fore ru- 
bente et albo, F. B. Candy Mithridate Muſtard, 
with a reddiſh and a white Flower. 

317. Is the Thlaſpi Alpinum folio rotundo car- 
noſo, flore purpuraſcente, Inſt. R. Herb. Mithridate 
Muſtard of the Alps, with a round fleſhy Leaf and 
a purpliſh Flower. 

318. Do. Flore violaceo, Violet flowered Alpine 
Muſtard. 

319. Is the Thlaſpi Luſitanicum umbellatum, folio 
graminco, flare albo purpuraſcente, Inſt. R. Herb. 
| | | Portugal 
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Portugal Mithridate Muſtard, with a Flower in an 

{ umble, and of a white and Purple Colour. 

| 320. Is the T hlaſpi parvum ſaxatile floribus au- 
reis, C. B. P. Small Rock Mithridate Muſtard 
with a Gold coloured Flower. 5 

321. Is the Thlaſpi ſaxatile orientale floribus au- 
rantii coloris, foliis poligule, petalis florum equa- 
libus, Tourn. Corr. Faſtern Rock Mithridate Mu— 
ſtard, with Milkwort Leaves, an Orange coloured 
Flower, whoſe Petals are of an equal Length. 

322. Is the Thlaſpi Virginianum foliis Tberidis 
emplioribus ſerratis, odoratis, Inſt. R. Herb. Vir- 
ginian Mithridate Muſtard, with Leaves like the 
Sciatica Creſs, ſerrated and well ſmelled. 

All theſe Plants are Annuals, and their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in March upon a dry Soil, and 
keeping them clear from Weeds, and watering them 

, in ; 2 Weather in Summer, is the beſt Culture you 
can give them, 

323. Is the Tordilium Narbonenſe minimum, Inſt. 
R. H. Small Narbonne Hartwort. 

324. Is the Tordilium minus limbo granulato Sy- 
riacum. Moriſ. Plant. Umbellif. Small Hartwort 

| of Syria with a granulated Border, 
Theſe are Annuals which ſhould be ſown in Au— 
; tumn, and be kept clear from Weeds, is the Cul- 
| ture they require; you may ſow the laſt Sort in 
; Pots to be ſheltered in Winter, 
| 325. Is the Trifolium lagopoides hirſutum angu- 
fti-folium Hiſpanicum, flore ruberrimo, Moriſ. HP. 
Hairy narrow leaved Haresfoot Spaniſh Trefoil, 
with a very red Flower, | ; 
26. Is the Trifolium orientale altiſſimum caule - 
Hiſtuloſo, flore albo, Tourn. Corr. The talleſt Eaſtern 
Trefoil, with a hollow Stalk and a white F "aw \ 
hg 
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The firſt Sort W as with its 
pretty Scarlet Flowers; it is annual, and ſhould be 
ſown in March, and kept clear from Weeds, or 
they may be ſown alſo in Autumn, in Pots for Win- 
ter Shelter, and for early bloſſoming and ſeeding. 

'The other Sort may alſo be ſown in Autumn, 
and makes a very good Appearance, and ſhould be 
cleared from all Weeds; both theſe Sorts I had in 
great Perfection by Autumnal Sowings. 

327. Is the Mays or Indian Wheat; there are 
many ſeminal Varieties of this Grain, which differ 
only in the Colours of the Grain; thele are gene- 
rally ſown upon a Hot-bed, and in June are plant- 
ed out into a rich Border, where they are to remain 
and ripen their Seeds, which come to little with- 
out this artificial forcing them, when keeping them 
clear from Weeds, 01 giving them Water in dry 
Weather, is all the Culture they require. 

328. Is Pelemonium vulgare ceruleum, Tourn. 
Greek Valerian with a blue Flower. | 

329. Is the Polemonium vulgare album, Tourn. 
Greek Valerian with a white Mover, 

330. Is the Polemonium vulgare flore variegato, 
Tourn, Greek Valerian with a variegated Flower, 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
May in a good Garden Mould, and will ſtand the 
Severities of our Winters very well, and in the ſuc. 
ceeding March ſhould be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower-garden, where they will make 
a very pretty Show ; the firſt Sort flowers early. 

331. Is the Valerianella Cretica fructu veſicario, 
Tourn. Corrol. Candy Corn Sallad with a bladder- 
ed Fruit. * 
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332. Is the Falerianella ſemine in umbello creſcen- 
te, hirſuto majore, Moriſ. Hiſt. Plant. umbellif. 
Corn Sallad with a large hairy umbellicated Seed. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn, they being hardy, and to be kept clear 
of Weeds, is all the Culture they require, for they 
will grow in almoſt any Situation. 

333. Is the Ferbaſcum Alpinum perenne nigrum, 
ore albo, ſtamineis purpureis, H. R. Paris. 

334 Is the Verbaſcum fæmina, flore luteo magno, 
C. B. P. Female Mullein, with a large yellow 
Flower. : 

'The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, they being very hardy, and in the ſubſequent 
March may be planted out, where they are to re- 
main for good; but they do not agree with being 
often tranſplanted, | 

325, 336, 337, 338 and 339, Are all ſeminal 
Varieties of the Vicia or Vetch, which agree with 
the Culture given to Garden Peaſe in all Re- 
ſpects. 

340. Is the Ya tricolor hortenſis Sr cok C. B. 
P. * Heart's Eaſe, or three- coloured Vio- 
let: Altho' this Plant is ſaid to be annual, yet when 
it is allowed to ſpread, or. to ſcatter its Seeds, it 
will continue itſelf; but they muſt be kept within 
Bounds, otherwiſe they will ſpread too much; 
there is a great Variety of them. 

341. Is the Yulneraria pentaphyllos, Inſt. R. H. 
Five-leaved Woundwort: The Seeds of theſe Plants 
ſhould be ſown in March, in freſh light Earth, and 
that in the Place where. they are .to ſtand, kept 
clear from Weeds; and thinned, if they are too 
thick ſown, which Culture they only require, 


342. 
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342. Is the Urticu Romana, or Roman Nettle, 
This Plant ſhould be ſown in Mareb, in a hard 


gravely Soil, and will proſper in any Situation. 


In the Courſe of following the Numbers of the 
Catalogue, I come now to treat of thoſe Plants 
which flower the ſecond Year after they are 
ſown, and are therefore called Biennials. 

The 343, they moſt erroneouſly name this Plant 
Acarna T heophraſti & Pliniz; whereas the true 
Name of the Plant is Acanthus ſatrous vulgaris, 
ſeu mollis Virgilii, C. B. The ſmooth-leaved Gar- 
den Bearbreach, mentioned both by Pliny and Theo- 
phraſtus : The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be 
ſown in March upon a Bed of rich light Earth, and 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and the Year 
thereafter they may be tranſplanted into the Beds 
where they are to ſtand and flower, which is the 
only Culture they require. 

344. Is the Aſtragulus * Porcenor Alope- 
curoides, Tourn, Taller Foxtail Alpine Milk- 
vetch. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown the Be- 
ginning of April, upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, 
putting a very thin Covering upon them, and in 
June following may be tranſplanted into the Bor- 
ders of the Flower Garden at ſome Feet Diſtance, 
to allow them much Space. 

345. Is the Aguilegia flore variegato, Colum- 
bines with variegated Flowers. 

346. Is the Aquilegia Virginiana. The Virgt- 
nian Columbine with variegated Flowers. 

The Seeds of thoſe Plants ſhould be ſown on a 
Bed of freſh Earth in March, and in dry Weather 
ſhould be moderately gag by July they my 
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be tranſplanted into a Nurſery-bed of the ſame Soil, 


where, if they attempt to flower, nip off their 
Bloſſoms, and in March thereafter plant them ei- 
ther as Edgings to the Borders of Summer Flowers, 
or upon the ſame Beds, allowing ſome of them to 
continue in the Nurſery-bed, to ſee what Colours 
they have; and, if good, throw away the bad ones 
in the Borders, and ſupply their Places with the 
good ones from your Nurſery-beds, tranſplanting 
and dividing their Roots in the End of 7uly, trim- 
ming their long Fibres, but do not divide their 
Roots too ſmall; I always ſowed theſe Plants once 
every two Years, but not of my own Seeds, but 
of thoſe which came from Holland, whereby I had 
many new Varieties. 

347. Is a Species of the Lapathum, or Burdock; 


but when Names are given, which no botanical 


Author treats of (at leaſt the modern ones) it is im- 


poſlible to gueſs what Species of a Genus of Plants, 
or what Plant it 1s. | 

348. Is the Chenopodium lint folio villoſo, Tourn, 
Flax-leaved Orach, Belvidere vulgd. 

Theſe Plants may be ſown in the Autumn, or 
early in the Spring, and when they are two In- 
ches high, ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots or Bor- 
ders, where, when they are full grown, they make 


a very pretty pyramidal Buſh to adorn Rooms; 


they are very hardy, and ſow themſelves often; 
when in Pots, they ſhould be often watered. 
349. Is the Lunaria perennis ſiligua rotundiore 


fore albo, Tourn, Great perennial Honeſty or 


Moonwort, with a rounder Pod and a white Flower, 
350. Is the Lunaria major ſiliqua rotundiore ar- 


entato, J. B. the larger Honeſty, with a rounder 
Pod ſilverized. 
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Theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after their Seeds are ripe, and in June after they 
will flower and perfect their Seeds in Autumn, their 
Seed - veſſels making an odd Appearance; ſome Per- 
ſons cut them and their Stalks off, and put them in 
Pots or Chimnies during the Winter. 

351. This Plant will be treated of amongſt the 
Piper Indicum. 

352. Is the Carophillus barbatus hortenſis latifo- 
lius flore variegato, Boerb. Ind. The broad-leaved 
ſweet William with variegated Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are beſt propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be fown. in March on a Bed of rich light 
Earth, and in June ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Beds at eight Inches Diſtance, Plant from Plant, 
and in March thereafter you may plant them out 
into the Borders, or uſing them for ECging to theſe 
Borders of the Pleaſure Garden, where, if they are 
of the right Kinds, they will make a very pretty 
Show. | 
By this Management of their Seeds and ſeedling 
Plants in anno 1749, I raiſed in my Garden a Plant 
of the whole podded double ſweet William, on, a 
finer Colour than Faircbild's Mule, and mixed wir. 
a black Fimbriation round the Inſide of the upper- \ 
moſt Petals. "Theſe Plants put into Pots in a light 
freſh Soil, make a pretty Appearance in the Win- 
dows or Chimnies of Rooms in Summer; the Seeds 
from which I raiſed this Plant J purchaſed from Mr. 

Patrick Drummond Seedſman in the Lawn Market 
of Edinburgh, who has every Year an excellent 
Collection of admirable Flower Seeds, as well as 
Kitchen Garden Seeds. * 

353. Is the Clinopodium Virginianum anguſti-fo- 
lium, floribus luteis ampliſſimis purpureis matults no- 
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fatis, cujus caulis, ſub quovis verticilly decem &- 
ſepe duodecim foliolis purpureis circumcinfus eſt, 
Baniſterii Pluck Phytol. Tab. 24. Narrow-leaved 
Virginian Field Baſil, with the largeſt yellow 
Flowers ſpotted with Purple. 

This is a very pretty ſhowy Plant, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown upon a very dry warm Soil, and is 
hardy enough; tho? in caſe of extreme hard Wea- 
ther, I had ſome of them in Pots, the better to pre- 
ſerve them from the Rigour of our hard Winters; 
you may ſow them upon a moderate Hot. bed. 

354. Is the Carlina acaulos magno flore, C. B, 
Carline Thiſtle without Stalks, and a large Flow- 
er; ſome Plants of theſe have white Flowers, and 
others have purpliſh Flowers. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
March upon a Bed of freſh undunged Earth, and 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds, and thinned, if 
ſown too thick ; they flower the ſecond Year from 
ſowing, but do not chooſe to be tranſplanted. 

355. Is the Colutea orientalis flore ſanguinei colo- 
T7 lutea macula notato, Tourn, Corr. Eaſtern Blad- 
x © Senna, with a Blood-coloured Flower mixed 

with yellow Spots. 

I be Seeds of this Plant T always ſowed in March 
on a moderate Hot-bed, and in May tranſplanted 
them into Pots, ſheltering them in Winter in an airy 
"Caſe, and gave them freſh Earth in the Spring of 
the ſucceeding Year, when they flowered and ſeed- 
ed well with this Care and Culture. 

356, 357, 358, 359. are all ſeminal Varieties 
of the Digitals or Fox-glove. Theſe Plants ſhould 
be ſown in March on a Bed of very lean dry Soil, 
and kept clear from Weeds, the ſecond Year the 
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will flower well, provided they are not planted up- 
on too fat Ground, which rots them. 22 

360. Is here erroneouſly named the Digitalis 
Virginiana, which at firſt induced me to ſow it in 
the fame Way I did the others, but the Winter 
killed it quite; I found it to be the Digitalis Cana- 
rienſis acanthoides fruteſcens, flore aureo, Hort. Am. 
ſtelodam. Shrubby Canary Fox giove with a gol- 
den Flower, 

The Seeds of this Sort J ſowed in March upon 
a Hot-bed of Tan bark, and in ſix Weeks thereafter 
tranſplanted them into Pots of freſh and very ſandy 
Earth, and ſunk the Pots into this Bed to make the 
Plants root the ſoover, which when I perceived, 
I expoſed them in a warm Place with other exotick 
Plants, and ſheltercd them in a Green houſe in Win- 
ter, where they ſhould be kept free from all Froſt, 
and giving them in May following ſome freſh Earth 
about their Roots, I expoſed them to the open Air 
in Zune, with Myrtles, Oranges, &'c. where they 
flowered to great Perfection, it being one of the 
prettieſt Plants which adorns a Green-houſe, and 
make a fine Show when in Flower, I gathered ripe 
Seeds of it alſo. 

361. Is the Geranium Batrachoides, gratia Dei 
Germanorum, C. B. P. Cranes-bill with a Crow- 
foot Leaf, and a large blue Flower, 

362. Is the Geranium Batrachoidet, gratia Det 
Germanorum, flore variegato, C. B. P. Cranes bill, 
with a Crow-foot Leaf and a ſtript Flower. 

The Seeds of thoſe Plants (which are abiding) 
ſhould be ſown in March, and in the ſucceeding 
Spring may be early tranſplanted into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they will flower 2 
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ſeed very well, and make a good Variety amongſt 
other Flowers of their Seaſon. 
363. Is the Horminum orientale foliis rugoſis et 
veruccoſis anguſtis, fore albo, Tourn. Eaſtern Cla- 
ry with rough and narrow warted Leaves and a 
white Flower. 

Their Seeds may be ſown in March, and kept 
clear from Weeds, and tranſplanted into the Flow- 
er-garden the ſucceeding Spring, where they will 
flower and proſper well. 

364. Is the Cytiſus Alpinus latifolius, flore race- 
moſo penduly, Tourn, Broad-leaved Laburnum or 
Bean Trefoil. 

The Seeds of this Tree ſhould be ſown in March, 
and ſhould be covered with an Inch only of good 
Garden Mould, and be often watered in dry Wea- 
ther, the Plants will appear in ſix Weeks Time at- 
ter ſowing, when they muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds; here they may continue until March fol- 
lowing, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into a 
Nurſery- bed by themſelves, at the Diſtance of three 
Feet, Plant 3 Plant; be ſure always to keep 
them clear from Weeds in the Nurſery, they may ſtand 
for three Years, when they may be planted out where 
they are to remain; it ſeems odd enough, that, amongſt 
annual and biennial Flowers, the Dutch ſhould in- 
ſert the Seeds of this Tree in their Catalogues. 
But as it has a fine Flower, which in May makes a 
pretty Show, (and which, as ſome People ſay, is 
very prejudicial to Bees by purging them,) perhaps 
has induced them to put it into their Catalogues of 
Flower ſeeds. | 

365. Is the Lathynus perennis latifolius major, 
C. B. Broad-leaved common everlaſting . 
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This ſhould be planted or ſown near to high 
Walls of Houſes, becauſe of its rampant Growth, 
to which its long Branches ſhould be faſtened, 

366. Is the Lathyrus latifolius perennis minor, 
flore majore, Boerh. Ind. Broad-leaved leſſer Peren- 
nial with a larger Flower, 

Both thoſe Sorts ſhould be ſown in a Border as our 
common Garden Pea, and be kept clear from Weeds, 
and in March thereafter, radiated where they 
are to remain ; this ſecond Sort grows only to five 
Feet high, and has a fine large Flower. Of this Sort 
J have ſeen the white flowered Kind, at Mr. Young's 
Garden at the Water of Lezth. 

367. Is already treated of amongſt the Leucoiums. 

368. Is the Lychnis coronaria Diſcoridis ſa- 
tiva fore rubro veluti flammeo fulgens, C. B. P. 
Roſe Campion with a flaming red Flower. 

This Plant when propagated from Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in March upon a Bed of light freſh Earth, 
and be kept clear from Weeds; you may in Zune 
tranſplant them into a Nurſery-bed, at ſeven In- 
ches Diſtance, ſhading them, and watering them 
gently and often, until they have rooted, and that you 
perceive them to begin to grow again: In March 
thereafter you may tranſplant them into the Flower 
Garden, where they are to continue, and keepin 
them always clear * on Weeds, is the Culture they 
require, 

269. Is the Lychnis coronaria floribus variegatis, 
or {tripped flowered Campion: This requires the 
ſame Culture; of this Sort particularly I had the 
double flowered, which was much valued. Mr. 
Patrick Drummod Seedſman, whom I have often 
mentioned, has the Seeds of the painted Lady Roſe 
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Campion, which agrees well with the Culture of 
the other Roſe Campions. 

The 370, 371, 372, 373» 374, 375» 376, 
277 and 2 ob. Are all ming . f hs Bal 
va hortenſis roſea, or Holly hock. 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown upon 
a Bed of freſh Earth the Beginning of April, hav- 
ing before ſowing watered the Earth, and then co- 
vering it with an Inch of the ſame Mould, and 
keeping them clear from Weeds, in March follow- 
ing I tranſplanted them out into the Borders, where 
they were to remain and flower; their Flowers 
when going off, and their Stalks decaying, I im- 
mediately cut cloſe down to the Greed, nor do I 
approve of tranſplanting them, but this once from 
their Seed-beds, becauſe of their long topped Roots; 
I always ſowed theſe Seeds once every two Years, 
for a new Succeſſion of Plants when the old ones 
failed, which Seeds I always chooſed to have from 
abroad. 

79. Is one of the Species of the Abutilons, but 
I diſtinguiſh it from other Species of the ſame Ge- 
nus, by the Name here given it in the Dutch Cata- 
logues. 

380. Is the Moldavia Americana trifolia odore 
gravi, Tourn. Three-leaved American Moldavian, 
with a ſtrong Scent, commonly called T he Balm of 
Gilead. | 
Ihe Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in March 
on a Hor-bed, and when two Inches high, ſhould be 
planted in ſmall Pots each Plant, and plunged again 
into a Hot-bed, where they may continue till Zune, 
and afterwards be ſet into the common Air, and in 
October they ſhould be brought into the Green- 

houſe, and put as near the open Air as they * 
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and in mild Weather ſhould have all Air given 
them; they are alſo propagated by Cuttings in any 
of the Summer Months, and they will root in three 
Weeks Time, by which Means they may be con- 
tinued, when the old Plants fail. 

381. Is the Papaver Tndicus perennis flore mo- 
gno rubro, Indian great Puppy. This is a peren- 
nial Plant, they ſhould be ſown in Patches, where 
they are to remain, and keeping them clear from 
Weeds, is all the Culture they require; this Plant 
affords Plenty of Secds annually. I 

382. Is the Coronopus maritimus roſeus Bocconi, 
Rar. Plant. Roſe: like Sea Buckthorn Plantain. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in March, 
on a Border of freſh Earth, and kept clear from 
Weeds; and if their Sceds are ſuffered to drop up- 
on the Earth, there will be Plants enough. 

383. Is the Scabioſa perennis Sicula, flore ſul- 
phureo, Þoerh. Ind. Perennial Sicilian Scabious 
with a Sulphur-coloured Flower, | 

The Seeds of theſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
March, on a Bed of light Earth, and ſhould in Zune 
be tranſplanted, where they ar&to remain for good, 
and be kept clear from Weeds; ſome of them ma 
be planted into Pots, to flower in Rooms, and to be 
preſerved in Winter. | 

384. Is the Santolina flore majore, foliis villoſis 
& incanis, Tourn, Hoary-leaved Lavender Cotton 
with a larger Flower. 

Theſe Plants are propagated from Seeds ſown on 
a lean gravely Soil; they are alſo propagated by 
Cuttings, which in alittle time will take Root, and 
both them and the Seedlings may be planted into 
Pots, to adorn Balconies; they are very hardy 
Plants, and endure the Winter well. 

D dd 385. 
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385. Isthe Tihy Gal latifolius Cataputia dictus, 


H. L. Broad-leaved Spurge, called Cataputia. 

The Sceds of this Plant ſhould be ſown the End 
of April, on a Border of freſh Earth, where they 
are to remain, and be kept free from Weeds; the 
ſecond Year they will flower and ſeed in Autumn, 
which, if allowed to ſow themſelves, will furniſh 
Abundance of Plants. 

The 386, 387, 388, are already deſcribed un- 
der the Article LY aleriana. 

289. Is the Vicia ſupra infraque terram edens, 
Tourn. Eatable Vetch, having Pods both above and 
below Ground. This is an African Plant origi- 
nally, and has been long cultivated in the Eaſt In- 
dies. I planted the Seeds in large Tubs of good 
Earth, and plunged them into a Tan Hot bed, that 
they might have Room to grow both above and be- 
low Ground, which they cannot do, when they are 
circumſcribed in the narrow Bounds of Pots; and 
without this Practice, the Plants will not ripen their 
Seeds, which are indeed a very extraordinary Pro- 
duction of Nature. 

390. Is the Campanula vulgatior, foliis urticæ 
vel major & aſperior flare duplici albo majore, Boerh, 
Ind. Large Nettle-leaved Bell-flower, with large 
double white Flowers. 

5575 Is the Campanula vulgatior, foliis urtice 
vel major & aſperior flare duplici ceruleo, Hort. 
Reg. Pariſien. Large Nettle-leaved Bell flower, 
with a large double blue Flower. 

The Seeds of thoſe Plants, which are but ſemi— 
double Flowers, ſhould be ſown in a Bed of very 
fine rich ſandy Earth in April, in July they may be 
tranſplanted, where they are to remain for good, 
ſhould be kept quite clear from Weeds, and be 

. watered 
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watered at planting, to ſettle the Earth to them; 
they will endure the Severities of our Winters very 
well, but if they offer for Flower the firſt Year, 
their Stems ſhould be cut down to the Leaves, and 
the ſecond Year they will flower, and ſome of them 
will feed well. 

Some of thoſe I planted in Pots, to have them 
bloſſom early in Rooms. 

392. Yulneraria ruſtica. J. B. Ruſtic Wound- 
wort Kidney Vetch, or Lady's Finger. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in March, and ſhould be kept clear 
from Weeds, and they will ſtand the Winter very 
well, and will flower and ſeed well the ſucceeding 
Seaſon. 


I come now to treat of thoſe Seeds, which in the 
Dutch Catalogues require to be ſown on Hot beds, 
and they are thoſe. 

393. Is the Abutilon Indicum flore aurantii colo- 
rig, J. B. The Indian Abutilon with Orange -co- 
loured Flowers. 

The Seeds of this Plant muſt be raiſed on a Hot- 
bed, and afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, or Bor- 
ders of good freſh light Earth, and it being an an- 
nual Plant, will flower and ripen its Seeds; to have 
which in Perfection, the Pots ſhould in Auguſt be 
removed into the Green-houle, 

The ſeveral Sorts of .Amaranthus, together with 
the Amaranthoides's, have been fully treated of 
under the Article Amaranthus, in the Beginning of 
this Catalogue of Seeds, fo needs not here be re- 
peated, 

403. Is the Alcea Americana floribus aureis. 


American Mallow with Gold-coloured Flowers. 
'This 


„ ; 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which muſt 


be ſown on a Hot-bed in March, and ſhould after- 
wards be potted and inured to the open Air, where 
it will flower well. 

404. Is the Bidens trifolia Americana, Leucan- 
themi flore, Tourn, Three leaved American Hemp- 
Agrimony, with a greater Daily Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be ſown in March 
upon a Hot-bed, to bring the Plants forward, and 
then planted out either into Pots, or into warm 
Borders, where they will flower and perfect their 
"wag very well, But I prefer planting them into 

ots. 

405. Is the Cannacorus fore luteo E. 
Tournf. The yellow“ ſpotted Indian Ree 

405. Is the Cannacorus flore coccines ſplendente, 
Tournf. The fine Scarlet Indian Reed. 

The Seeds of thoſe Plants ſhould be ſown in 
March upon a good Hot-bed, and the Plants when 
they are come to ſome Strength, ſhould be planted 
into Pots of freſh light Earth, and be again plunged 
with the Pots into a feſh Hot-bed; when they are 
firſt taken out of the Hot bed, they ſhould be 
{et into the Green houſe, and afterwards be placed 
in a warm Situation, and free from Winds; they will 
attempt to flower the firſt Year, but thoſe may be cut 
off, in order to ſtrengthen their Roots ; the ſecond 
Year they will ſhow their grand Bloom, in Winter 
they ſhould be placed in the Green-houſe, giving 
them little or no Water, in March tranſplant their 
Roots into larger Pots, put them into a Hot-bed to 
forward them, and afterwards take them out, and 
uſe them as in the former Seaſon; but when they 
are coming to bloom, it you put them into the 
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Green houſe or in Rooms, they will bloſſom fairer 
than thoſe do which have no Shelter at all. 

407. Is the Stramonium Malabarricum frudtu 
122 fore ſimplici violaceo odorato, Tourn. Ma- 
abar Thorn Apple, with a ſmooth Fruit, and a ſingle 
Violet-coloured ſweet- ſmelled Flower, commonly 
called the Dutro of the Perſians. 

The Sceds of thole Plants ſhould be ſown on a 
Hot-bed, and the Plants when come up ſhould be 
treated in the ſame Manner as is preſcribed for the 
Amaranthus, to force them on, otherwile they will 
neither flower nor perfect their Seeds. 

408. Is the Ficoides Africana, plantagints folio 
undulato, micis argenteis aſperſo, Tourn. Ac. Reg. 
African Ficoides with a waved Plantain Leaf, co- 
vered over with Silver Drops, commonly called the 
Diamond Ficoides. 

The ſtrange Appearance which this Plant has 
of clear large Drops of Subſtances, like Ice, upon 
its Leaves and Stalks particularly, gives it a merited 
Place in every Collection of Plants. 

The Seeds of this pretty Plant ſhould be ſown in 
February in Pots, plunged into a Hot-bed, and in 
five Weeks thereafter they will come up, provided 
they are ſown in a dry ſandy Mould; when they 
| have ſix Leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
Pots filled with the ſandy Mould, and again plunged 
into a Hot-bed, until they become large Plants ; 
but as ſoon as you perceive them to branch. out and 
ſpread, the Pots with the Plants ſhould be taken out 
of the Beds, and put into the Green houſe for ten 
or twelve Days, as near the Windows thereof as 
you can, to inure them to the common Air. 

Some of them you may keep in Pots, where they 
will flower and ſeed better when their Roots are 
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eonfined, than thoſe which are taken out of the 


Pors and planted in the Garden, which will ſpread a 
great Way, and ſhow the ſpangling of their Cryſta- 
line-like Matter upon their Stalks and Leaves: But 
obſerve, when the Plants are in Pots, and deſigned to 
flower and perfect their Seeds, that you do not ſuf- 
fer their Roots to come out at the Holes of the 
Pots, for if they reach the Earth upon which the 
Pots are placed, they would grow and prevent the 
Plants from flowering or ſeeding. 

T have kept them alſo over Winter, by planting 
their Cuttings in Auguſt or in July, ten Days after 
T had taken them off their Mother Plants ; and 
when their Wounds at the Amputations were dry, 
J potted them into very dry ſandy Mould, placing 
them in the Green-houle in the airieſt Place, or in- 
to the Glaſs-cale, which I mentioned and deſcribed 
formerly in this Work ; but at the ſame time pre- 
ſerving them from all Manner of Froſt, and giving 
them very {mall Quantities of Water. Theſe Plants 
flowered the ſucceeding Year much better than thoſe 
which were ſown the * Seaſon, and from thoſe 
Plants J obtained good Seeds. 

409. Is the Lachrimæ Jobi, Clif. Hiſt. Common 
Job's Tears. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould be 
{ſown on a warm Border of freſh Earth in March, 
at ſix Inches Diſtance, Seed from Sced, and ſhould 
be kept clear from Weeds; this Plant is named 
2 by Doctor Linaus Profeſſor of Botany at Up- 

all. 
. 410. Is the Melongena ſpinoſa, fructu rotunds 
croceo, Tourn, Mad Apple, 'with a round Safron 
coloured Fruit, | 


411. 
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411. Is the Mebngd?! ſpinoſa fructu oblongs 


violaceo, Tourn, Mad Apple, with a long Violet 
coloured Fruit, 

I ſowed the Sceds of thoſe Plants upon Hot-beds 
in March, and in April tranſplanted them into an- 
other Hot-bed, at ſix Inches Diſtance from one 
another, giving them good and frequent Waterings, 
and gave them all Air poſſible in mild Weather ; 
by the Beginning of June they had quite filled this 
Bed ; then having a Bed of good, rich, Earth, in a” 
warm Situation of the Garden, I took them up; 
with large Balls of Earth, and planted them into- 
Pits made for them, ſhading and watering them un— 
til I perceived they had of new taken Root, keep- 
ing them clear from Weeds. As ſoon as their 
Fruits appeared, I gave them great Plenty of Wa- 
ter, without which they will not fruit. 

412. Is the Ocymum minimum, C. B. P. com- 
monly called Buſh Baſil, This requires preciſely 
the ſame Culture with the Melongenas; and when 
they come from the ſecond Hot-bed, may be plan- 
ted to adorn Rooms withal. 

413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 4:8, 419, 420 and 
421. are all ſeminal Varieties of the Capſicum Indi- 
cum, or Guiney Pepper. They require the ſame 
Culture which has been preſcribed for the Ama- 
ranths, which is needleſs to repeat; their Fruits 
either in Pots, or in the open Ground, make a fine 
Variety, hanging upon the Plants in Autumn. 

Thus I have given the botanical Deſcription and 
Engliſh Names of all the Flower-leeds in the Dutch 
Catalogues, and my own Practice in their Culture: 
By which Means Perſons who have theſe Cata- 
logues from Holland, or the Catalogues of annual 
or biennial Flower-ſceds to be ſold in our Seedſmen 
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Shops, may make a Choice for themſelves, what 
Seeds to buy, to produce a fine Show of Annuals 


in the Summer and Autumnal Months, 
Carnations, 
The next principal Flower, to the Vernal Flow- 


Crs, which ſhew's itſelf with Splendour, is the Car- 
ration, Much has been wrote of this Flower by 


many Authors, but none of them have treated of. 


it to ſuch good Purpoſe, as my very ingenious and 
worthy Friend, Mr. Philip Miller, Intendant of the 
Apothecaries hood e, at Chelſea by London, 
in his Gardiners Dictionary, Article Carnation or 
Caryophillus. Wherefore, what I ſhall ſay of it, 
Mall be only a few general Directions concerning 
its Culture: One Article with reſpect to the Soil 
you muſt certainly obſerve, never to uſe for it the 
Ground wherein Hyacinths have been planted; 
they, from certain Experience, being a ſure Poiſon 
to the Carnation, 

In this Country we are not ſo fond of the burſt. 
ing podded Carnations, as we were ſome Years a- 
go; and inſtead thereof, we have got the whole 
podded Sorts, which either blow without much 
Trouble in Pots, or in the open Ground, becauſe 
the Earwigs are not ſo fond of the whole podded 
Flowers, as they are of the Burſters: However, 
it makes a better Show to blow them in Pots, 
and upon a proper Stage, than to blow them in 
a ſloveniſh Manner in the open Ground; the 
beſt Soil for them is a light loamy Earth three 
Parts, and a half of very well rotted Cows Dung, 
and as much' of fine white Sand, provided your 
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Earth is not ſandy; bh if Hers is good Sand 
in it, then to three Parts of this Earth, take 
one Part of well-rotted Cows Dung ; this Earth 
ſhould have been dug eight Inches depth only be- 
low the Surface, with the Sward, it ſhould be 
laid to rot Twelve- months before it is uſed, ſhould 
be then mixed with the Dung, and ſhould lye ſo 
mixed, and be often toſſed up to incorporate 
the better, ſix Months at leaſt before it is put to 
Uſe: If you cannot get Cows Dung, take the Bot- 
tom of an old Melon or Cucumber Bed: — The 
curious Perſons who blow this Flower, chooſe ſome- 
times, or alternately to blow theſe Flowers in 
Earth mixed with Cows Dung, and in Earth mixed 
with old rotted Horſe Dung, becauſe ( fay they) 
if they are always planted into one Kind of Earth, 
they do not bloſſom ſo well; this may be ſo, but 
my Practice was thus, whereby I had very fine 
Flowers, both of the Burſters, and of the whole 
podded Sorts every Year. 

J had always two Layers of every Kind which I 
purchaſed, and planted them in Auguſt or Septem- 
ber, into three Half-penny Pots filled with a light 
undunged freſh Earth, and covered them in Win- 
ter with a Hot-bed Frame and Glaſſes; in Sunſhine 
or good Weather, I took off their Covers, miſſing 
no Opportunity to give them all good freſh Air: 
In theſe Pots the Layers continued until the Begin- 
ning of March, againſt when J planted one of them 
into a Pot filled with the Compoſt before mention- 
ed, and the other Layer I planted out in a Bed of 
undunged freſh Earth, and took Layers from the 
ſame whenever they were fit to lay down, (which 
Operation is ſo well known that I nced not men- 
tion it) but at the ſame time I allowed the Mother 
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Plant only to ſhow one Flower, that it was right, 
and then nipped the Flowers quite off; nor did I 
allow theſe Plants to ſhow any more Flowers, that 
they may be employed only in nouriſhing their Lay- 
ers, and not to expend their Strength in Bloſſoms, 
and in Auguſt T took off their Layers which were 
better nouriſhed from theſe Mother Plants, which 
are not allowed to flower, than they could be from 
thoſe Plants which bloſſomed ſtrong and long for 
Show ; beſides, theſe Layers being bred in a lean 
Seil, when in March thereafter they are plant- 
ed into rich Earth, will become very luxuriant and 
ſhow a larger Flower, and better by far than thoſe 
which are produced in a ſtrong Soil in Pots, or 
which come from Plants which bloſſom there for 
Show, and in the ſame ſtrong Soil wherein their 
Oft-ſpring of Layers muſt bloſſom. 

Thus much in general I have treated of the 
Carnation; their other Managements are become ſo 
trite and common, that it is needleſs to ſay more 
about them, 


Bulbous Tris. 


The next ſhowy Flower to be treated of, is the 
Tris or Flower de Lys, or Fleur du Lys; — and 
they are of two Sorts, the narrow leaved or Spa- 
mſh, Botanice, the Xyphion anguſtifolium, and the 
Xyphion latifolium, or Engliſh Iris, named in the 
Dutch catalogues, the firſt, [ris Hiſpanice, and the 
latter, {ris Anglie Bulboſe : The great Varieties 
of which have been obtained by the Floriſts. from 
Seeds which they have ſown, and which is thus 
performed, 


Having 


2 
Faving provided Ck oo good Roots from 
the Mynheers Yoorhelms, or the Yoorhelms and Van 
Zompell, Floriſts at Haarlem, plant them in Octo. 
ber in ſuch a Situation of the Garden, as they may 
_ have Sun only till eleven Forenoon, keeping them 
free from Weeds, and planting the Roots three Inch- 
es below the Surface of the Earth, which ſhould 
be light, freſh, ſandy, and very moderately dung- 
ed, and to hinder the Roots * As running down, 
fhould be beat hard ten Inches below the Bottom 
of the Bulb; for, like the Zonguilles, they delight 
to run with their long Fibres far below) where they 
are Jones, whereby their Bulbs become long, and 
produce no Flowers afterwards, eſpecially it they 
are planted in Clay Soils, or where they have very 
much Sun; when they come to flower, mark ſuch 
as you chooſe to fave Seeds of, which muſt have 
long bold Stems by all Means, for from thoſe (by 
Experience) come the beſt Flowers; when their 
Seed-veſſels become dry and begin to open, cut 
them over, rub them out, and'prepare for ſowing 
what Flowers you do not incline to gather Sceds 
from, cut off their Stems to the Ground when their 
Flowers fade. Make ready Boxes twelve Inches deep, 
three Feet broad, and ſix Feet in Length, with many 
Holes bored in them, covered with concave Oyſter-— 
fhells, to allow the Water to paſs off; in October 
ſow theſe Seeds in Rows two Inches, Row from Row, 
and half an Inch, Seed from Seed, becauſe therein 
they are to remain for two or three Years ; the Soil 
for them is, four Parts good light freſh Earth, 
the ſame as is preſcribed for Carnations, one Part 
of good, light, white, dry Sea ſhore Sand, and ong 
Part of well-rotted Cows Dung : Let the Situation 
he to the South-eaſt, not very ncar to a Wall nor 


Hedge, 
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Hedge. Let theſe Boxes have Timber folding 


Covers, from March cover them not, and in 
Hot- ſun, put up a Paraſoll, not to cover, but to 
ſhade them from its Rays, and water them when 
their Leaves are up, but do not water them when 
their Leaves are down. At that Seaſon take off 
two Inches of the uppermoſt Earth in the Boxes, 
and add freſh Earth to them; if extreme Froſt 
happens, lay two Inches of old rotten Tan- bark 
above them. Thus you may uſe them until the 
third Year that you lift them out of their Boxes; 
then plant them into a Border of the ſame Aſpe& 
and Mould with theſe Beds that are preſcribed for 
the old Roots, and the fourth or fifth Year they 
will bloſſom, and what are good you may bring in- 
to the Flower-beds for ſhowing their Flowers by 
themſelves, and what are ordinary Flowers may be 
planted in the Jong Borders of common Flowers in 
the Flower-garden ; they need not be tranſplanted 
but once in three Years, laying new Mould over 
them at Michaelmas and March every Year, 


Lilies and Martagong, 


The Lilies are the 
bite Lily of Conſtan- 


tinople, 
Stripped flowered white 
and Purple, 
Spotted white and Purple, 
Largeſt double white, 
Semidouble white, 
Stripped leaved ſingle 


white, 


Stripped leaved double 


white, 
Orange Lily, | 
Drvarf Orange Lily, 
Semidouble Orange Lily, 
Stripped leaved Orange 
Lily, 
Broad ſtalked white Lily, 


Many 


„ 
Many flowered Orange Bulb bearing Lily, 
Lily, Double fiery Lily, 


All theſe Lilies love a lean, freſh, ſandy, un- 
dunged Soil; for if they are planted in a rich dunged 
Soil, they are apt to rot; the ſtripped-leaved white 
Lilies make a pretty Show in Winter, with their 
beautifully variegated Leaves; the ſtripped-flowered 
white Lily, in order to have it in Perfection of 
Bloom, requires a very lean rubbiſhy Soil, and an 
Expoſure, whereon the Sun ſhines only until Ten 
Forenoon; many of thoſe Lilies ſhould be planted 
in the long and Croſs- borders of the Flower Garden, | 
for Embelliſhment ; bur to ſupply thoſe, it will be 4 


proper to have Nurſeries of them in fit Places of ' 
the Garden, 1 


The Martagons are theſe: 


1 The Imperial, 11 The leſſer do. 
2 The zu bite, 12 The yellow, TY 
3 T he white-ſpotted, 13 The Ab. coloured, * 
4 The double, 14 T he Fleſb coloured, 

5 The Canada, 15 The ſtripped flowered, 

6 The rediſpotted, 16 T he very late flower- 

7 The long. ſpi ted, ing Conſtantinople, 


8 The greateſt American, 17 The ſtripped:leaved 


9 The Pompony, Martagon, 
10 The Polyanthos Con- 


ſtantinofle, 


The Canada, Pompony, and greateſt American 
Martagons, are more tender than any of the other 


Sorts, and ſhould be planted deeper in the long oa 
| | | ers 
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ders of a Flower Garden; or if they are planted in 
Quantities, and in Nurſery-beds by themſelves, 
they ſhould be covered in Winter, to prevent fro- 
ſty Injuries, of which they are very ſuſceptible. 

The other Sorts are very hardy in reſpect of 
Cold, and proſper beſt in a freſh, light, undunged 
Soil, eſpecially the {tripped Sort, nor ſhould they 
be lifted but once in three Years, 

The Gladiolus or Corn-flags require the ſame 
Culture, the moſt valuable of which are the Fleſh- 
coloured, the white flowered all around its Stalk, 
and the Great Gladiolus of Conſtantinople. 

The Great Indian Gladiolus is a Green-houſe 
Plant, and conſequently not to be treated of hcre, 


Colchicums, 


J have treated already of the Vernal or Spani/h 
Purple Colchicum ; the other Sorts require the ſame 
Culture, and ſhow beſt, when they are planted in 
Clumps of Flowers in long Borders; the beſt Sorts 
are the early, the white, the Purple, the two double 
Sorts, the yellow Sort, (which more properly ſpeak- 
ing is an autumnal Narciſſus, tho? it is adopted by 
the Dutch Floriſts amongſt the Species of their Co/- 
chicums ) and the Colchicum Chienſe, or Chios Col. 
chicum. They ſhould not be tranſplanted oftner 
than every third Year. | a 

And here I muſt not omit another autumnal Nar- 
ciſſus, named in the Dutch Catalogues Narciſſus au- 
tumnalis Leliaceus, which is named properly Nar- 
ciſſus autumnalis major, flore Leliaceo, the great Li- 
ly Daftodil of the Autumn; its Culture being the 
{ame with the other Colchicums, I nced not here 
| : repeat 
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repeat it; and when it is planted with Clumps of 
Colchicums in Borders, it has a very good Effect. 

The Dracunculus, or Dragon, for its uncom- 
mon ſhaped great red Flower, deſerves our Atten- 
tion; it flowers jn Zuly and Auguſt, and in Sep- 
tember may be planted out into ſhaded Borders of 
the Garden, which ſhould alſo be well defended 
from Winds. Thoſe Flowers which have their 
Plant-leaves ſtripped, are very pretty. 


Having thus gone through the Vernal, Summer 
and Autumnal, annual and perennial Flowers, and 
their ſeveral Cultures, before I conclude, I think 
myſelf obliged to give ſome general Directions to 
Floriſts, or to thole Perſons who make the propa- 
eating and cultivating theſe Flowers their Trade 
and chief Buſineſs; having ſeen ſo much of theſe 
Matters uu: Holland and in Flanders, IT think my- 
ſelf ſo far happy, to impart to my Countrymen, 
what may probably incite ſome curious Gardiners 
to follow the fame Trade in this Country, and 
wherein if they are careful and curious, I am very 
certain they will find ſufficient Encouragement ; 
more eſpecially as the Taſte for Flowers in general, 
and for Hyacinths, Oriental Narcittus, Tulips, A- 
nemonies, Ranunculus and Auriculas in particular, 
prevails more within thele few Years, than it did 
at any time formerly. 

An Adventurer, in order to have his Flowers in 
Perfection, muſt neceſſarily lay out a good Sum, be- 
fore he can pretend to get in a Shilling, or be re- 
imburſed, and to be a Profiter thereafter, muſt be 
a Work of Time. He muſt ſpare no Coſt to pur- 
chaſe the beſt Flowers; and if he ſhould take a 
Trip to Holland and to Flanders, to ice * ob- 
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ſerve their Methods of cultivating their Flowers, it 
would be well worth his Travel and Expences. 

The firſt thing neceſſary to be conſidered, is the 
Soil and Situation, where ſuch Perſons ought to 
have their Garden; and there is no Soil ſo fit for 
this Purpoſe, as ſomewhere about Leith near Edin- 
burgh. The Soil is there the moſt proper for 
Flowers of any in Scotland, eſpecially as it is ſo 
near Edinburgh the Metropolis of this Kingdom, to 
which reſort the greateſt and beſt Company in the 
Country, who by viewing the Diligence if a good 
Floriſt, and ſecing themſelves what they can pur- 
chaſe from him, will be induced to lay out Money 
to ſatisfy their Curioſity. I ſay, a Floriſt, by pur- 
chaſing a Piece of Ground at Leith, may have the beſt _ 
Soil of any in Scotland for this Pads of cultivating 
Flowers, and he may have Plenty of Cows Dung, 
Sand, and of Tanners Bark, and of a dark, grey, 
ſandy, Virgin Soil there. "Theſe Materials properly 
uſed, and well mixed, comprehend the beſt Com- 
poſts neceſſary for cultivating all the different Kinds 
of Flowers, of which I have here treated, in their 
ſeveral reſpective Proportions deſcribed in the Dire- 
ctions for managing them. 


Such a Garden ſhould not be leſs than three Scots 
Acres, and may be ſubdivided with croſs Walls, at 
leaſt there ſhould be one Wall to divide the Nur- 
ſery-garden from the great Garden : In this Nurſery 
the Flowers are raiſed from Seeds and from Off: 
ſets; and this Garden may occupy one Acre of 
Ground of the three, ſo that the Flower-garden will 
be only two Acres, wherein the Flowers blow in 
Perfection, which are brought there to ſhow for Sale 
at flowering Seaſon. 'They ſhould be ſurrounded 
with good high Walls, for nothing but Walls is a 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient Fence for them, and they may be ſubdi- 


vided by Yew Hedges, which in ſuch Places, are 
better than any other Hedges whatever, you may 
alſo uſe Holly Hedges, but by no Means Thorns ; 
Horn-beam will do well too, but their Roots, as 
well as the Ever-green Oaks ſpread too much ; this 
Spot of Ground ſhould ly flat, but not wet, and be 
well expoſed to the South-eaſt, South and South- 
weſt Rays of the Sun, and ſhould be protected as 
much as can be from the Weſt, North and Eaſt— 
winds, by large Trees at one hundred Feet Diſtance 
every Way from the Walls; and if there can be 
had a Pond or Baſon of Water in any Part thereof, 
ſo as that this Water may be well expoſed to the 
Sun, it will be a very great Advantage; for Water 
impregnated by the Sun's Rays, excels any other 
Water, which has no Sun at all, and is by far bet- 
ter for watering Flowers, or any Plant whatever. 
The next great Article is a Compoſt Yard, the 
Situation of which ought alſo to be well expoſed to 
the Sun, that thereby the ſeveral compoſed Earths 
may imbibe all the nitrous Particles of Sun and 
Air, and ſhould be alſo as near the Flower-garden 
as poſſible, for the Convenience of wheeling or tranſ- 
porting the Compoſts, as they may be required ; and 
this Compoſt-yard may be hedged in ſufficiently, that 
being a good Fence for it; the Space of Ground to 
be occupied by the ſame, cannot be leſs than two 
Acres; herein muſt be a good Piece of Ground left 
for Tan-bark, wherein, e from any other 
Compoſt, it may rot well, and that ſome of it be 
always laid there, both before and after it has been 
at Uſe, covering the Flower: beds, eſpecially Hya- 
cinths, Oriental Narciſſus and Perſian Ranunculus, 
whole Beds it ſhould not only cover tour Inches 


F ff above 
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above the Sui face, but ſhould alſo be laid two Feet 
beyond the Ends of their Beds, four Inches thick, 


to prevent all Froſts coming to theſe Roots that 
Way, and without which there is no Method to 


prevent Froſts from affecting or infecting the Bulbs 


and Fibres of theſe Flower-roots in. hard Winters: 


'The Pots into which Ranunculus ſhould be plant- 
ed, ought to be twenty Inches in depth. Howe— 


ver, as I ſaid, when treating of the Culture of Ra- 


nunculus, you may plant many of them in Beds of 


Compoſt, as directed to be prepared for them. 


Nor would I mix this Tan with any Compoſt 
in that Yard, altho' it was old and quite well rot- 


ted, becauſe it is not every Flower root that agrees 


with it in its proper Compoſt; to Ranunculus and 


Auriculas and Anemonies it is very hurtful ; with 
Polyanthos Narciſſus it agrees very well; and here 
T muſt be indulged to treat of the Management of 


Tan bark, in the Culture of this Flower, the Poly- 
anthos Narciſſus. 
Several Gentlemen complain that thoſe Roots 


never bloſſom fair with them, but in that firſt Spring 
Seaſon after they come from Holland, and their 


Off-ſets flower no better than their Mother-roots. 
This Complaint may be very true, but J am ſure 
it is the Fault of the Proprietors of theſe Roots, 
and their Fault only, that there are Occaſions for 


ſuch Complaints ; for I have had Numbers of theſe 


Roots, which the firſt Spring Seaſon after J brought 
them from Helland, carried ſome, nine, ten, ſome 


fourteen Bells of Flowers upon a Stem, and the 


Year thereafjer, and fix, ſeven and eight Years aft- 
ter, as their Roots increaſed in Bulk, carried ſeven- 
teen, twenty, twenty four Flower Bells of moſt 
extraordinary Beauty, large and fragrant as "wer I 

aw 
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faw in Holland or Flanders in their beſt Gardens; 


and this was owing to the Culture I gave them, 
which was thus. | 

The Year before I commiſſioned theſe Roots 
from Holland, I took a good Quantity of freſh, 
ſandy, black coloured Earth; and if it was not 
ſandy as I wiſhed it to be, I added a fourth Part 
of good white Sand ; to this Heap I added of good 
old well rotted Cows Dung a large third Part, and a 
fourth Part of old well-rotted 'Tan, and having ta- 
ken out the natural Earth to three Feet in depth, L 
filled the ſame Pit up with this Compoſt, laying at 
the Bottom thereof eight or ten Inches thick of 
pure, very old, rotted, and well moulded Tan- 
bark, and which was but ſix Inches from the Bot- 
toms of the Narciſſus Bulbs, and into which their 
long Fibres went with Pleaſure. 

I planted their Bulbs eight Inches deep, and in 
very hard Winters covered the Tops of their Beds 
with three or four Inches of Tan to keep off all 
Froſts. Some of theſe Bulbs I lifted the firſt Year 
after planting, eſpecially if they had made Off-ſets, 
( and moſt of them had two or three) and replant- 
ed them again in October, in new Compoſt of the 
ſame Compoſition, and their Off-ſets I planted in 
the ſame Manner in the Nurſery-garden, and did 
not lift them until they were fit to be planted in 
the great Flower-garden with the old Roots; and 
T am ſure, if theſe Gentlemen Complainers would 
uſe theſe Roots as is here preſcribed, there would 
be no Cauſes of Complaints ; for they muſt have a 
light, freſh, and rich Soil, if you would have them 
proſper, and without this Care you will never have 
good Flowers, or any Flowers from their Roots 
worth Notice; and to this Neglect is owing whate- 
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ver Complaints one hears from the Proprietors of 
theſe and of the Hyacinth Roots, eſpecially that 
theſe preciſe Directions preſcribed for their Cul- 
tures are not followed. 

I have wrote this here purely for the Pleaſure 
of a few Friends, who complained to me of the 
Misfortune of theſe Flowers under their Care; I 
hope they will adhibite this Culture to them, and 
Jam quite ſure they cannot want Succeſs. 

In the great Flower-garden, a good Floriſt muſt 
build a proper Root-room, and off from that in the 
ſame Range, a good handſome Chamber or two for 
his own Convenience ; that when his Flowers are 
in Bloom, or when his Roots are in the Root-room, 
he may ly in thoſe Chambers to take Care at Nights 
of his Goods there, 

This Root-room may be long and broad at the 
Pleaſure of the Proprietor, and in Height according 
to his Fancy; there ſhould be Windows in one End 
to the Weſt, and in the South and North-ſides, — 
and the Eaſt-end ſhould have a large, ſtrong 'Tim- 
ber Door, large enough to take in and let out great 
Boxes or Cheſts of Roots packed up, as Commiſſi- 
ons come; and in this Roor.room there ſhould be 
Shelves on the two Sides by the Windows from 
'Top to Bottom, on which there ſhould be placed 
Drawers, divided as you ſee proper to hold the 
different Sorts of Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculus 
and Anemonies, and Polyanthos Narciſſus ; and 
upon theſe Drawers, and upon their ſeveral Divi- 
ſions, ſhould be paſted, written or printed Paper 
Labels, telling the Names of the Flower-roots con- 
tained in every Diviſion or Apartment of theſe 
Drawers; and this Root-room ſhould be placed in 
ſuch a Situation, that it ſhould not be too much ex- 


poſed 
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poſed to the Sun, UF; the Sun be 'altoge- 
ther excluded from it; the Afternoon's Rays are 
proper enough for it; the Place where the Anemo- 
nics and Ranunculus ly ſhould be near a Fire, in 
caſe of violent Froſts in thoſe Months only before 
they are planted, and to exclude all Froſts from 
them, which would prejudge and rot their Roots 
before they are planted in the Ground. 

I would deſire my Readers alſo to take notice, 
when I adviſe the beſt Perſian Ranunculus to be 


planted into Pots, fitted with proper Compoſt at. 


panes Seaſon, I mean that thoſe Pots, and the 
anunculus in them, ſhould be ſunk two Inches 
below the Surface of their Beds, and ſhould be co- 
vered alſo with one Inch of Mould; the Reaſon 
why I direct them to be planted rather in Pots as in 
the open Ground, is, that their Kinds may be more 
diſtinctly preſerved, that they may off: ſet better, and 
that no Mole or any other Vermine may throw them 
out of the Ground, or otherwiſe harm them. 
The Drawers in this Root room ſhould be only five 
Inches deep, that the Roots may lie ſingle therein, 
and not in Heaps, or one above another, and they 
ſhould be very cloſe at Bottom, but as airy above 
as may be, that the Air and Wind may have free 
A 

ers there ſhould be folding Leaves of Timber and 
Caſes, trelaced with Wire for Air, and well locked, 
to exclude too buſy Hands; the Windows of this 
Root room ſhould have fixed Iron fine Trelaces, 
and ſtrong 'Timber-covers over them, to ſhut or 
lock at Night. 

The Compoſt Yard ſhould be very near the 
Flower and Nurſery-gardens, for the Convenience 
of wheeling in and out the ſeveral Compolts : The 

; Nurſery- 


$ to them, and upon theſe Shelves and Draw- 
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Nurſery-garden is a Pac LU entirely for ſeed- 
ling Flowers and Off. ſets of Flowers, where they 
are to be brought up, until they are fit for Show 
and for Sale in the Flower-garden ; and in the Root- 
room there ſhould be a Compter, and all Conveni- 
encies for packing Roots, the ſame as in any Mer- 
chant's Shop. There are ſome Perſons who will 
obje& to the Compoſt Yard's being too large, and 
that roo much Ground is idly employed there. To 
which I anſwer, That conſidering the Dung, the 
Sand, Virgin Earth, and Tan required for ſuch a 
Garden; all which at proper Seaſons muſt be ſpread 
and laid out in Breadth, for better rotting and 
moulding them; and that in mixing theſe ſeveral 
Materials up into their different Compoſitions, it will 
require good Spaces of Ground to work them to 
purpoſe, and one will find there is no more Ground 
in this Compoſt Yard than what is neceſſary. Be- 
ſides, a good Floriſt ſhould never want three Years 
Compoſt lying by him, and their different Heaps 
ſhould at making up, be diſtinctly marked with 
long Poles, bearing their Names marked or painted 
in Letters upon them: Such as Auricula to Auri— 
cula Compoſt, Ranunculus to Ranunculus Compoſt, 
and ſo on through all the other Compoſts in their 
Order: And a Floriſt ſhould have one Part of his 
different Compoſts at Work; for Example, for an- 
no 1753, the two ſubſequent Years Compoſts, v:z. 
1754 and 1755. ſhould be making and preparing, — 
and he is poſſibly amending his Compoſts which 
were at Work in 1751 and 1752. 

For what ſerves Hyacinths, Anemonies, and Ra- 
nunculus in 1753, will in 1754 ſerve Tulips, Ori- 
ental Narciſſus and Jonquils, and in 1755 ſhould 
be ſent out to the Compoſt Yard to * r 
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lowed and amended, and in two Years thereafter 
It is fit to work again in the great Garden or 1n the 
Nurſery. 
I ſhall now proceed to give a Catalogue of early 
Doubles, ſecond blowing Doubles, and the lateſt 
flowering double Hyacinths in Mynheers Yoerhe/ms 
and Van Zompell's Catalogues, Floriſts at Haarlem, 
and in the ſame Manner I ſhall claſs their ſingle Hy- 
acinths, and of all theſe Sorts J ſhall take their beſt 
good Standard Flowers, without regarding what are 
new, or what are high-priced. What induces me to do 
this is, that when a Floriſt or a Gentleman deſigns to 
plant Beds of ſingle or of double Hyacinths, he may 
plant his Flowers uniform, according to the Seaſons 
of their flowering, early Blowers by themſelves, ſe- 
cond Blowers together, and late Blowers in the 
ſame Order, that his Beds be not patched with 
Flowers blowing here and there, an early with a 
late, and fo on, in a confuſed Manner, without any 
Order, where the greateſt Order and Symmetry of 
Bloom ſhould be, eſpecially in claſſing theſe Flow- 
ers according to their different Times of blowing : 
This I thought quite neceſſary to inform my Rea- 
ders of, that Regularity in theſe Matters, as to 
Times and Seaſons, may be the certain Rules of 
their Practice, which will tend to their perfecting 
their Deſigns; nor do I think it worth a Floriſt's 
Time, Pains and Expences in this Country, to fow 
Seeds of all Sorts of Flowers; if he ſows Hyacinth 
Seeds, Auricula Seeds, and Ranunculus Seeds for 
a Trial, together with the Polyanthos Primroſe 
Seeds, Chriſtmas Role Seeds, and Winter Aconite 
Seeds, and Hepatica Seeds, with ſome others, to 
obtain double Sorts of Flowers, where they have 
not as yet appeared, he docs very well, He ey 
: | allo 
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alſo do more, if it ſuits his Conveniency and Taſte, 
I am not to confine him. 
I begin now with an Excerpt of the beſt early 
double Hyacinths, from the Catalogues above men- 
tioned, 


Hyacinths double white and red, Early Blowers, 


Morgen Star, 

Belle Blanche Incarnaate, 

Prince Frederic van Ba- 
den-durlach, 

Paerle Croon, 

Corraline, 

Pilius Cardinalum, 

Rubro Royale, 


Roſencrans van Flora, 


Roſe Illuſtre, 

Jeuwell van Europa, 
Conſtantia, 

Roſe triumphe van Flora, 
Belle Pomona white, 
Virgo white, 

White Piramide, 
Roodenhaen, 


Koningin Eſther, 


Hyacinths double blues, Early Blowers. 


Paſſetoute, 

Croon van Braband, 

Bonte Sanſpareille, 

Landgraaf van Soutzem- 
berg, 

Conſeilleur Burklin, 

Directeur Generall, 

Gloria florum, 

Rex florum, 

Demus, 

Citheris, 

La plus belle du monde, 

Grand Violete, 


Perſeus, 

Violete Croon, 
Semper Auguſtus, 
Carolus Magnus, 
Olympia, 
Polycrates, 
Incomparable, 
Madame Royale, 
Keyſer Tiberius, 
Baillieu van Amſtellant, 
S ouveraigne, 


Gekroonde Vryheid. 
H yacinthyg 
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Hyacinths double whites and red, ſecond Blwers, 


Pallas, 

Saturnus, 

Feu d'Amour, 

Optimus, | 

Koning van Groote Bri- 
tanien, 

Kroon van Groote Bri- 
tanien, 

Gloria Hollandiæ, 

Gloria Rubrorum, 

Gloria mundi Rubrum, 

Controlleur General, 

Couleur du Feu, 

La Beaute Incomparable, 

La Joye d'Hollande, 

Generall Veltugmeeſter, 

Monarque du Monde, 

Pontifex Romanus Red, 

Praal Cieraate White, 

Praxinoe, 

Griffioen, 

Purpre Roſe, 

Roſe blanche et Violete, 

Roſe en douceur, 


Roſe d' Hollande, 


Roſe ſuperbiſſimna, 
Koningin van Hongarien, 
Baron van Waſlenaer, 
La Magnifique, 
Witte non plus ultra, 
Berg Veſuvius, 
Vogel Stuys, 
Reviſeur Generall, 
Roſe de Parade, 
Koning David, 
Lucella, 

Valeria, 

Roſe Incomparable, 
Koningclite Roſe, 
Kroon Vogell, 
Staaten Generall, 
Soleill brilliante, 
Kerk Croon, 
Koningin Alexandra, 
Amatiſte, 

Amintas, 

Amelia Sophia, 
Luyſtre van Flora, 
Illuſtre Beautè. 


Hyacinths double blues, ſecond Blowers. 


Pontifex Romanus blue, 
Gloria Mundi blue, 
Purpre Sanſpareille, 


Koningin van Vrankryk, 
Pronk Jeuwell van Flo- 
ra, 


Ges Keyſerine 
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Keyſerine Aſpaſia, 
Illuſtre d'Hollande, 
Vleigende Vogell, 
Grooten Sultan, 
Victor Amadeus, 
'Tros-blom, 

Grandeur Superbe, 
Rex Negros, 

Koning der Mooren, 
Paſſe non plus ultra, 
Gekroonde Saphire, 
Gekroonde Staarbeelde, 
Baillieu van Brederode, 
Triumphe du Monde, 
Flora perfecta, 

Keyſer Amurath, 
Prins Noble, 

Kroon Imperiale, 
Praal Cieraate Blew, 


Archidamus Purpre, 
Parmenio, 


Metellus, 
Leonidas, 


Procureur Generall, 


Brunete aimable, 
Gekroonde Leuw, 
Gekroonde Fontcine, 
Antigonus, 

Francois Premiere, 
Aſpaſia panache, 
Pluto, 

Sanſpareille pananche, 
Konings Croon, 

Duc de Luxemburg, 
Grandeur 'Triumphante, 
Prins van Birkenfelt, 
Graave van Buuren, 


Duc de Kanmerl and, 


Hyacinths double red and white, late Blowers. 


Jonquille mignion yel- 
low, 8 

Purpre blanche, 

Aſſemblage de Beautẽs, 

Vredenryk. 

Koning Salomon, 

Rider Catz, 

Topaz, 

Tempell Salomons, 


Griffiere van de Staaten 
Generall, 


Coloſſus, 


Palais van Juno. 

Flos Solis, 

Juno, 

Gulde Zon, 

Koningin Jocoſta, 

Jeuwell, 

Roy de Peru, 

"T*oog van Flora, 

Agamemnon, 

Jeuwell van Alſema, 

La Grand Role Royale, 

Dendropedios. 
Hyacinths 
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Hyacinths double Blues, late Blowers, 


Rien ne me ſurpaſſe, 
Cedo nulli, 


Purpre Jeuweell, 
Cid, 

Conarine, 
Overwinnaar, 


Hertog van Courland, 


Koning Minos, 


Grand Mogoll, 


Zegen Zuyll, 
Zegen Praall, 

* Indorum, 
Treſorier Generall, 
Virgo blue, 
Miltiades. 


Early Hyacinths ſingle blue. 


Avant Coureur, 
Dutcheſſe d' Orleans, 
Grooten Sultan, 
Kroon Van Braband, 
Cincinnatus, 

Paſſa Cato, 

Paſſa Cretall, 


Aimable boit, 
Maculato flore, 
Konings Croon, 
Leopoldus, 


Duc de Weymar, 
Gallas, 


Niger. 


Second blowing ſingl: blue Hyacintbs. 


Aglauros, 
Baſſa Van Cairo, 
Emilius, 
Gekroond Moer, 
Gratianus, 
Gravine, + 
Herderin, 

Keyler van Java, 


Koning van Poolen, 
La Courrone triumphan- 
te, 
Comble du Gloire, 
Menelaus, 
Mignion, 
Mirabelle, 
Papirius 
fs Paſtor 


Paſtor fido, 
Proſerpina, 

Rex Incharum, 
Admiral de Ruyter, 
Agreeable, 

Aletis, 

Alexis, 


Atlas, 


Belle Clara, 

Biſard Agaet, 

Blandina, 

Botenhelt blauwe en 
Witte, 

Centaurus, 

Claremonde blauwe en 
Witte, 

Crocodill, 

Cretall, 

Dedalus, 
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Fabius Maximus, 
Ganimedes, 
Gekroonde Vreede, 
Grand Viſier, 
Griſdeline Royale, 
Hegiſippus, 

Ixion, 

Keyſer, 

Keyſer Conſtantin, 
Lyra, 

Porceleine Royale, 
Premiere Noble, 
Sylla, 

Trebiſonde, 

'T reſoriere, 
'Triton, 
Triumphante, 


Turkſen Standart, 


Varro. 


Lateſt Blowers ſingle blue Hyacintbs. 


Dolphin, 

Generall Grovenſteine, 
L'Azuur Croon, 
Morinete, 
Golconda, 


Early blowing ſingle white and Raſe: coloured Hya- 


Koningin Anna, 
Cerialis, 

Semper Auguſtus, 
Thalus, 
Porceleine Kroon. 


Be, OG cinths, 


Koning David, 
Hula, 


Galathea, 
Koningclite Pare, 


Olyphant 
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Olyphant, La Tendreſſe, 

Premiere Noble, Roſe Princeſſe. 

Second blowing ſingle white and Roſe-coloured Mya- 
| cinths, 

'Tuberoſiana, Clito, 

Eleanora, Roode Keylerin, 

Gekroonde Liefde, Four Arden, 

Incomparable, Gekroonde Roſencrans, 

Roſe Naturelle, Lesbia, 

Mariamne, Lucretia, 

Pironella, Orange Vlies, 

Reine d'Eſpagne, Phillis, | 

Trompeter, Princes d'Orange, 

William Friſo, Prokris, 

Witte Valk, Rakima, 

Alezan, Rodonica, 

Caſſeopea, Roſaline, 

Clarinde, Roſemonde, 

Cleopatra, Roſenhoff. 


Lateſt blowing white ſingle and Roſe-coloured Wo- 
cinths, 


La Reine de Femmes, Koraal Tak, 
Reine de Portugall, Prince d' Orange, 


Antonius, Roſe Charmante, 
Aurora, Roſe Migniarde, 
Hermaphrodite, _ Paſſa Keyſers Croon. 


J ſhall likeways here ſet down the Sorts of early 


and late blowing Oriental Narciſſus, that the early 
and late Blowers may be planted by themſelves, and 
| | | thay 
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that thereby their Beds may not be patched by ear- 
ly and late Flowers being planted promiſcuouſly in 
one Bed, or one Row or Range of a Bed. 


Early blowing Oriental or Tros Narciſſus, 


Primo Geell, Grooten Czar, 
Soleill d'Or, Hertogin, 
Baſſelman Major, Bellei Idoor, 
Belle Ligeoiſe, Medioluteo Calice pleno, 
Belle Orore, Medioluteo Triumphan— 
Caliſthenes, te, 
Charmante Nyt, Polyme®l oe: 
Fonteine, Mecdiolutco ovale, 
| Gouden Beer, Baſſelmai. Jeaune, 
| Gouden Sceptre, Paſle Baſſelman. 
Grand Etandart, | 


Late blowing Oriental Narciſſus. 


l Witte Vreede, Luna, 
| Witte Duiff, La Syrenne, | 

| Witte Nonpareille, Koning Van Sweeden, 

| Taſſete Minor, Koningin Van Sweeden, 
| Taſſete Major, Grand Citroniere, 

] Triumphe de PEmpire, Aulus, 

Suprema, Imperator, 

Souvereigne, Imperatrice, 

4 Primo Citroniere, Sulpher Croon, 

[1 Pretioſa, Reine d'Angleterre, 


Having thus gone thorough the Method J pro- 
poſed, of the double and ſingle Hyacinths, and the 
| | Oriental 


| 2 
Narciſſus, ay | N! chooſe to have them 
planted, more eſpecially when they are to be plant- 
ed in Beds for Show, in the Flower-gardens of a 
Floriſt, for Profit, or of a Gentleman for his Plea- 
ſure, I ſhall proceed to ſhow a Method invented 
within theſe few Years, whereby Perſons, who are 
fond of Flowers, may have Hyacinths and Oriental 
Narciſſus blow in their Chambers in Winter, when 
by the Rigour of the Seaſon rhere are no Flowers 
in the open Ground, to gratify our Paſſion for Flo- 
ra's Productions. Having provided yourſelf with 
{ome of the beſt early, ſingle and double Hyacinths . 
and Oriental Narciſſus Roots, put them into Glaſſes 
which are now made in Plenty for that Purpoſe, and 
which are ſold in moſt of the Seed Merchants Shops 
here; fill the Glaſs with freſh clear ſoit Spring 
Water up to within a Quarter of an Inch of the 
Bulbs or Oignions of the Flowers, and in fourteen 
Days afterwards you will perccive thele Bulbs 
ſending down their Fibres into the Water, which 
you ſhould renew once every four Weeks, and once 
every Week, whenever you perceive thele Flowers 
preparing for Bloom, by ſending up their Flower- 
ſtems from amongſt their Leaves. So ſoon as their 
Flowers are faded entirely, I take their Roots out 
of the Glaſſes and plant them into good, rich, 
light, freſh Earth, covering the Bulb with four 
Inches of this Earth, ſpreading out their long Fi- 
bres, and tie their long Stems and Leaves up to 
Reeds or Wires; and when theſe are faded, I 
ſmooth over the Bed again, but I do not lift theſe 
Roots out of the Ground for that Scaſon; I co- 
ver them well with rotted Tan in the Winter, and 
manage them in the Spring as I do the other 
Roots; but if in the Spring aſter they have been 
upon 
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very often by Rottenneſs. 


2 

upon Water, I obſerve the F dns of any of 
theſe Roots to be very ſmall, I nip them off be- 
fore they expand their Bloſſoms, that their Roots 
be not waſted in ſhowing a ſmall Flower, but may 
be ſtrong for ſhowing away the ſucceeding Spring : 
The beſt Sorts for Water Glaſſes are the earlieſt 
both of Singles and double Hyacinths, 


A the early ſingle white and blues, double M hites, 


Viz. 

Morgen Starr, Koning Vangroote Brita- 
Prins Frederic Van Ba- nien, 
f dendurlach, Comtrolleur Generall. 
Corralline, 

Double blues, 
Croon Van Brabant, Souveraigne, 
Agaet Mignion, Landgraaf Van Soutzem- 
Paſſetoute, berg. 


Theſe Doubles blow beſt on Water, and the 
Oriental Narciſſus, ſuch as the Soleil d'Or, Baſſel- 
man Major, and Paſſe Baſſelman. | 

There are many Perſons who complain, that not- 
withſtanding they have followed the Directions 
given for preparing of Ground, to plant their Hya- 
cinths into, they do not flower well with them; 
and that altho* their Roots are large, they give 
them ſmall Flowers, and that they loſe their Roots 


To 
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To which Complaints I give the following An- 


fwers, Imo, The fureſt Method known to be cer- 
tain, if or not the Soil wherein you plant your 
Hyacinths be agreeable to them is, when the Roots 
come Home to you, and when you deſign to plant 
them, weigh the Roots in fmall Weights, and mark 
down their reſpective Weights in your Pocket- book; 
the Year following, after you have taken them 
up, and that they have been five or ſix Weeks out 
of the Ground, and are dry, and as well won as 
they were the former Year when they came from 
Holland, weigh them again, and if they are lighter, 
it is a ſure Sign your Ground has been too poor for 
them; if their Roots are increaſed in Magnitude, 
and they are lighter notwithſtanding, then it is cer 
tain, that the Dung you have employed for them, 
has been too ſoon ſet to Work, that is, before it 
has been rotten enough, or, which is more pro- 
bable, that this Dung has been too hot, and has 
been Horſes inſtead of Cows Dung; and this being 
mixed with Sand, the Roots have had too many hot 
Materials applied to them, and have had too little 
Nouriſhment in this Soil ; for the Reafon why Cows 
rather as Horſes Dung is preſcribed for their Com- 
poſt, is, that there may be a good Medium of hot 
Nouriſhment from the Sand, and of cool Nouriſh- 
ment given to theſe Roots from the Cows Dung. 
Nor is it a Paradox to ſee theſe Roots become large, 
and at the ſame time become lighter, by a bad Pre- 
paration of the Soil you give them; for in a good 
Soil they are full of active Juices, and are always in 
a State of Action, altho* they may be out of the 
Ground, and of conſequence are heavy, when on 
the contrary, in a hot Soil, wherein they cannot 
draw due Nouriſhment, they become a dull un- 
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active Body, of a dry, lumpiſh, ſkinny Subſtance, 
and have not, nor cannot have a good, large, ſuc- 
culent juicy Flower and Stem, or perhaps any 
Flower at all. 

And, 24, To this muſt be attributed their rot- 
ting; for it is certain, when their Juices do not 
flow regularly, or are not in due Proportion to their 
Bulbs, they muſt ſtagnate, and are badly digeſted, 
and are not ſufficient to maintain their Coats or 
Skins; then it is that certain Rottenneſs muſt enſue. 

zuio, I often obſerve at lifting, that their Roots 
are very deformed, ſeemingly burſting at one Side, 
and ſometimes at the Bottoms of the Bulb itſelf : 
This is a ſure Sign, that their Fibres have been 
| cramped in going down into the Soil by Clay or 
Stones, or that they have periſhed by Wet ſtanding 
about their Bulbs in Winter, or that for Want of co- 
vering in Winter, their Fibres have periſhed by Cold 
and Froſt. Or, Laſtly, If they have been planted in 
a too hot Soil, they have not been lifted at a proper 
Seaſon, or that you have been too long in lifting 
them out of the Ground. 

To remedy all which, let your Compoſts be rot- 
ted for two Years, and be incorporated for one Year 
at leaſt before you uſe it; let there be no Clay, 
nor coherent {tiff Stuff in it, but let it be rich, freſh, 
ſoft, and very ſpungy, ſo as to allow all the Fibres 
of theſe Bulbs to play at pleaſure, upon the Multi- 

licity whereof depends your Succeſs ; cover their 
Bede with old Tan in the Alleys, and Peaſe Haulm 
a- top in Winter, and it will be beyond the Power of 
Froſts to harm them. And, Laſtiy, Lift thoſe Bulbs 
out of the Ground five or ſix Weeks at leaſt after 
their Flowers are quite faded, ripening and managing 


them, as I have formerly directed under the 4 10 
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of Hyacinths; and Iam ſure from long Experience, 
if a ſtrict Attention is given to thele Directions, and 


to what J have formerly wrote upon this Subject, 
your Wiſhes will meet with their deſired Succeſs, 
eſpecially if theſe Roots have freſh Compoſt given 
them every Year, 

With reſpe& to lifting theſe Roots, nothing is 
more certain, that if they are planted in very rich 
Ground, they muſt be ſooner. lifted, than if they 
are planted into a poor Soil, that is, five or fix 
Weeks after their Flowers are faded, otherwile the 
Richneſs of the Soil would overfeed their Roots, 
and rot them by a Super-abundance of Nouriſhment, 
which the Root could not digeſt. On the other 
hand, when they are too ſoon lifted, the Growth 
of the Roots is ſtopt, and they will produce but a 
weak Flower. As to ripening them in the Ground, 
by laying the Roots upon their Sides, either with or 
without their Leaves left at their Bulbs, is a Method 
the Dutch have found out, whereby the outward 
Coats of their Bulbs become hard, and of conſe- 
quence endure being packed up in Boxes better, 
and wherein the Bulbs being quite excluded from all 
Air, and thereby made hardy, they are not ſo ſub- 
ject to rot in theſe Boxes, but this will never make 
their Flowers better or worſe; the drying them in 
Root-rooms does as well for thoſe Roots which are 
kept in Holland for Increaſe; and this laſt Method 


I would adiife Gentlemen, but not Nurſerymen who 


pack their Roots in Boxes for Sale, to follow, 
One material Circumſtance in planting Hyacinths 
J cannot omit taking notice of, and it is this. All 
the earlieſt Sorts may be planted four or five Inches 
deep in the Ground; but I would incline, that the 
late Blowers ſhould have no more than two _— 
an 
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and an half of Earth above them: My Reaſons for 


this Caution are, that the lateſt Blowers are longer 
in ſtriking their Fibres into the Earth than the early 
Sorts, and by too much Earth above them, it is a 


great Chance if they ſtrike Root at all, more eſpeci- 


ally as the Beds are covered in Winter with Tan or 
Straw above the Earth, tv preſerve them from Froſt, 
And, Laſtly, If they have much Earth above them, 
it retards them too long in the Spring from blow- 
ing; whereas when theſe late Sorts are ſhallow 

lanted, they flower almoſt as ſoon as the ſecond 
1 which is of ſingular Uſe to their Roots at 
lifting Seaſon ; for if they are late in flowering, it 
retards the Roots too long from being lifted, which is 


of great Diſadvantage to theſe Roots, and is very often 


the Caule of their rotting, or of their degenerating ; 


all which ought to be evited as much as poſſible. 


Let me here add two Flowers, that are much e- 
ſeemed in the London Gardens, the firſt of which 
is called the Reſeda Ag yptiaca minor floribus ado- 
ratiſſimis, or yellow flowering Ag yptian Baſtard 
Rocket, with moſt ſweet ſmelling Flowers. This is 
an Annual, and muſt be ſown in March upon a 
Hot-bed, and when the Plants have acquired 
Strength, ſhould be put upon another Hot-bed, to 


bring them on, and may then be potted, to ſet into 


Rooms, to perfume them with their fragrant O- 
dours, or may be planted into warm Borders, where 
they will ſeed well, and if you have a moderate 
Stove, they will there flower all Winter, and ſeed 
well. This Plant is named in the Dutch Cata- 
logues of Flower Seeds, by the unintclligible Name 
of Gingabo ; for what Reaſon I am at a Loſs to ſay, 
The other Flower is the Rapuntium flore maximo 
cgccineo. picato, or red Cardinal's Flower; the 6 5 
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alſo a blue: flowered MA of this Plant, but the red- 


floivercd is preferable, as it excells all other Flowers 
I ever knew, in the Richnels of its Colour. 
When you have procured Seeds, ſow them in Pots 
filled with undunged, light, freſh Virgin Earth, 
and cover the Seeds very lightly, ſo as they may 
only be covered; and if it is cold Weather, put 
Bell-glafſes above them, ſuffering them to have Sun 
until Eleven Forenoon only, watering them gently; 
after they have come up, and are growing apace, 
tranſplant the young Plants each into a ſingle Pot, 
where they may continue until March following, 
when you muſt give them larger Pots, filled 
with the fame Earth into which they were ſown, 
keeping them in the Green-houſe until May or 
Zune. When they begin to bloſſom, you may let 
{ome of them into Chambers with Tuberoſes, and 
the former mentioned Reſeda or Baſtard Rocket, 
where they will make a moſt handſome Appearance, 
the blue-flowered will ripen its Seeds, it the lon 
Stems are tied up, ad are not ſuffercd to fall 
or break by Winds, which Seeds I fowed in Pots 
as ſoon as they were ripe, and put them into the 
Green-houſe, or into an airy Glaſs caſe, to ſkreen 
them from Froſt, and they came above Ground 
early next Spring. You may alſo increaſe them, 
by dividing their Roots, which Work ſhould be per- 
formed in March, but at no other Seaſon. When 
the Plants are growing, and when they are in 
Flower, they muſt have a great Share of Air and 
Water; but you muſt give them little Water in 
Winter, when they are in an unactive State. The 
Ruyſchiana flore ceruleo proſpers well with the ſame 
Culture; it is a fine Flower and ſhould not be 
wanted in curious Gardens, 
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